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Taere are more extraordinary 
things in history than romance; and 
the history of British India is among 
the most extraordinary. If any great 
speaker in the British legislature had 
risen a hundred years ago, when some 
concern of the little * company of 
British merchants trading to the East 
Indies” was mentioned in its proceed- 
ings, (for it could scarcely have been 
suffered to occupy a debate,) and had 
pronounced that even the nabobship 
of Bengal would yet be a British 
province, we have not the slight- 
est doubt that he would have been 
listened to with vast incredulity. But 
what would have been the ridicule 
of the wits of the honourable House, 
if he should have proceeded to declare 
that Bengal would not form the limit; 
that England would yet be the sove- 
reign of an Indian territory more than 
four times the size of France, more 
than seven times the size of the Bri- 
tish isles, governing more than a hun- 
dred millions of subjects, and in- 
fluencing a hundred millions more. 
The next wonder might be, that 
the British force in Hindostan would 
equal the whole army of France in 
the time of her most splendid and 
ambitious king, Louis XIV., a force 
of 300,000 men, and 1000 pieces of 
artillery in the field; completing 
this political and moral prophecy, by 
predicting that the whole would be 


accomplished in little more than a 
single generation. It would have 
required the largest measure of per- 
sonal respect to make such a sooth- 
sayer listened to with patience. His 
views would be called dreams, his 
calculations repelled as the conjec« 
tures of a disordered fancy—promises 
laughed at as the sport of a spirit will- 
ing to try the utmost extent to which 
public council could be deluded by the 
passion for conquest, or the captiva- 
tions of oratory. 

The country in which this vast 
establishment has been realized, is. 
among the most magnificent in the. 
world. From north to south, from. 
the snowy pinnacles of the great chain. 
which rises between India and Tar- 
tary to the low and fertile provinces - 
of the south, from the bold and rocky: 
heights of the Malabar coast to the. 
level shores of Coromandef the land 
exhibits every noble and productive 
variety of landscape—the deep and 
luxuriant valley, the mountain crown- 
éd with forest, a vast central table- 
land, possessing almost an European 
climate, and exhibiting the chief pro- 
ducts of Europe between the tropics ; 
a multitude of rivers, sufficient, even 
in that land of the sun, to fertilize 
the soil—a great peninsula, flanked 
on the east and west by two of the 
noblest streams in the world, the In- 
dus and the Ganges; and with its 
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sides, from Bombay to Cape Comorin, 
and from the Cape to Calcutta, wash« 
ed by the ocean. 

The character of its people, at 
once festive and mysterious, exhibit- 
ing the most artless simplicity with 
the most. subtle craft, and combining 
the rudeness of peasant life with the 
most solemn and gorgeous supersti- 
tions, corresponds to the powerful 
lights and shadows of their climate. 
Its fields and forests possess the ani- 
mals most remarkable for their 
strength, their sagacity, their courage, 
and their use ; the elephant, the lion, 
the tiger, and the horse. Even its 
architecture shares the general spirit 
of a land where splendour is studied 
alike in the magnificent and the mi- 
nute ;—temples and monuments, built 
by emperors, and worthy of imperial 
wealth, topped with domes covered 
with enamel and gold, and sparkling in 
the sun; while below, walls covered 
with elaborate sculpture, formed of 
every marble, and inlaid with every 
gem, exhibit a taste which, however 
opposite ‘to the elassie severity of 
Europe, yet shows that the elements 
of beauty exist every where, that 
talent is confined to no one climate, 
and that the sense of beauty acts as 
vividly in the bosom of the untutored 
Indian as in the accomplished science 
of Europe. 

The conquest of a country of such 
vast extent, diversity, and power, by 
a little island at the distance of half 
the globe, has undoubtedly a right to 
excite feelings and enquiries superior 
to those with which we regard the 
routine of this world’s affairs. India 
for a thousand years, probably for 
more, had been the continual seat of 
governmental violence and popular 
suffering. Successions of local ty- 
rants crushed by some one greater 
tyrant, or absorbed into his empire, 
only to emerge, on its breaking 
up, like tigers from the fragments 
of their cage, and return with their 
dry jaws, and hunger of blood, to a 
still more ferocious renewal of their 
oppression, covered the land with 
misery. Even this condition was not 
‘the worst. The land from which 
the local tyrants drained its life, drop 
by drop, was periodically stricken 
to the dust by the sudden and 
irresistible blow of invasion — the 
Persian poured in upon it from the 


west, the: Tartar rushed down with 
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his cavalry from the north, and the 
whole strength and spirit of the land, 
helplessly buried under those barba- 
rian multitudes, had scarcely revived, 
when a new influx of invasion buried 
it in the dust again. Even the occa- 


- sional splendours of her dynasties cost 


her dear; nothing could be more 
temporary ; and with the passing 
away of each throne came civil slaugh- 
ter. The country, like its own widows, 
shared the fate of the sovereign; and 
its wealth, its learning, and its pros- 
perity were flung into the same con- 
flagration which consumed the dy- 
nasty. 

Even its position, in the centre of 
the most ferocious, war-loving, and 
savage nations of Asia—the Persian 
continually looking from his barren 
and mountainous provinces, on the 
fertility of the * golden peninsula ;” 
the Scythian of the desert, driven 
alike by hunger and rapine to make 
incursions, from age to age, on the 
timid and unprepared Hindoo, in the 
midst of his treasures and his harvests ; 
seemed to have laid it under a perpe- 
tual sentence of exposure and devas- 
tation, a continual anathema of nature 
against its peace ; in the language of 
the Scriptures—a vineyard whose 
grapes bloomed only to catch the eye 
of the spoiler ; with its fences broken 
down by the wild boar, the foot of the 
robber trampling on its beauty, and 
the snake and the tiger usurping the 
place of the lord of its vintage. 

There is no exaggeration in this 
course of calamity, notwithstand- 
ing the casual pomp of isolated re- 
gions of the great peninsula in other 
days, or the beneficial changes in- 
troduced by some of those vigorous 
and high-minded sovereigns who from 
time to time start up in the most 
ruined countries. But what must be 
the permanent character of Indian 
suffering, where the diadem was al- 
ways won or lost by the sword ; where 
the sovereign lived in the midst of 
domestic conspiracy, busied in its pun- 
ishment, or made restless and fus 
rious by its fears; and the people, 
under the heaviest and haughtiest 
despotism, relaxed or violent only ac- 
cording to the indolence or the pas- 
sions of the ruler; where the throne was 
but a lion’s den, and the slaughter and 
plunder of the population was wholly 
regulated by the degree of satiety or 
hunger of the royal brute within. Yet 
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it isin this country that the most 
powerful aud comprehensive effort of 
restoration ever known in Asiatic an- 
nals has been made, and made by the 
presence of England. 

_If this restoration had come from 
some neighbouring power, suddenly ci- 
vilized, and dispensing its civilization— 
if some C the younger had start- 
ed up in Persia, cultivating the arts 
and morals of the west, and shedding 
them like the seeds of a rich harvest 
into the desolate soil beyond the In- 
dus; we might have attributed the 
result to the natural course of things. 
But if the map of the world had been 
laid before us, and we had been de- 
sired to point out there the probable 
protector, the sovereign, and finally 
the regenerator of India, England 
would be the last country to which 
we should have assigned this mighty 
operation. Who could rationally have 
- looked to a company of merchants for 
almost unlimited conquest? To a 
country the most habitually averse to 
war, for a course of triumphs extend- 
ing through a hundred years? To a 
people wholly unambitious or aggres- 
sive, for the acquisition of a new em- 
pire; and to an island, then not con- 
taining six millions of people, and at 
a distance of ten thousand miles, for 
the possession, the defence, and the 
administration of an empire of a hun- 
dred millions of men ? 

Is it that there is a moral law like 
the physical, that the balance shall 
be moved at the extremities? that the 
restoration of the decayed forces of 
nations shall come, like the electric 
streams which rush from the poles, 
and expand in brillianey and power 
over the equator? that there is a con- 
stant providential provision for renew- 
ing the spirit of mankind, operating 
at distances of time and space, on 
which none can calculate until it ex- 
hibits itself to the senses—a mighty 
gulf-stream of influences and impres- 
sions, faculties of renovation, and 
means of human good, constantly 
making its unseen but irresistible way 
across the great and troubled ocean of 
human things? Whether this princi- 
ple be the true solution, or some 
still deeper and more beneficent in- 
strumentality be in the councils of 
Providence, India and England un- 
questionably afford the most illustri- 
ous example of a joint purpose and 
a mutual action for the noblest re- 
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sults in the history of the modern 
world. 


But we must come to Hastings. 

All princes are sons of Adam, and 
therefore every man, at some time or 
other, has a prince in his line. 
We are not surprised that the foolish 
grandfather of Warren Hastings 
should have attempted to trace the 
family nameup to a Danish prinee, 
who, however, in our days would be 
called a thief, and; if caught in his 
princely larcenies, would unquestion- 
ably have been hanged as a pirate. 
But common sense and Mr Gleig are 
satisfied: with tracing his origin back 
to his grandfather the rector of Dayles- 
ford. On this poor benefice the in-. 
cumbent seems to have lived, aecord- 
ing to the usual manner of the country 
clergy, with great propriety, and a 
little above starving. He married, 
poor as he was, and unluckily chose 
a partner as poor as himself, Of this 
marriage came two sons, the elder of 
whom, named Howard, obtained a 
place in the customs. Of him little 
further is known, than that he lived 
decently and so died. Of the other, 
the wonder is how he lived at all. 
This scapegrace married, at jifleens 
the daughter of a small proprietor of 
the name of Warren. Their lives 
were probably as miserable as their 
marriage was imprudent. How he 
died seems as much a matter of mys- 
tery as how he lived; at least his ce« 
lebrated descendant could never be 
persuaded to speak upon the subject ; 
and all that could be learned of him 
was, that in process of time he obtain- 
ed orders, went to the West Indies as 
a clergyman, and there terminated 


-his career—we hope, by the course of 


nature! » 

Even the best of the family was 
unlucky ; for the rector of Daylesford 
getting into a lawsuit for his tithes 
with the squire of his parish, who 
had (we presume) endeavoured to 
cheat him, was utterly ruined by the 
law expenses. 

Warren Hastings was the only son 
and second child of the seeond bro- 
ther. His mother died a few days 
after his birth, which had occurred 
December 6, 1732. The widower 
soon consoled himself, but in a man< 
ner not remarkable for its romance, 
his next choice being a butcher's 
daughter. 

Yet as every parish of England has 
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been in possession of some great ba- 
ronial family at some time or other, 
(every acre of the country having been 
confiscated by the sword, and having 
its Norman tyrant trampling the serfs 


by fhe right of the stronger,) the re- . 


cords of the Tower of London make 
mention of the holding of the “ ma- 
‘nor of Daylesford” by Milo de Has- 
tings in the time of Edward I. From 
this stock were fixed grafts on the 
Pembrokes, Abergavennys, and even 
the Plantagenets; and though the 
earldom, the barony, and apparently 
every acre and every shilling gradual- 
ly passed away, yet the blood was 
there still, The “ Hastingses were 
noble ”—a reflection which must have 
been a prodigious comfort to a family 
struggling with famine. 

With the estate that supported it, 
the manor-house naturally fell to 
pieces, and the Hastingses at length 
transferred themselves from their di- 
lapidated walls and fireless hearth to 
Yelford, in Oxfordshire. Here an- 
other of the family, who appeared to 
have preserved his estate in the gene~ 
ral wreck, felt the general destiny. 
Plunging into the Civil Wars, and ta- 
king the side of the unlucky Charles 
I., he lost every thing but the pro- 

erty ‘of Yelford, which he would 

ave lost too, except for the dexterous 
measure of- making it over to the 
Speaker Lenthall—a contrivance not 
easily comprehended between this 
most gallant of Cavaliers and the 
rankest of Roundheads! 

From those times the family never 
recovered. The Daylesford estate, 
' grievously reduced, was still theirs ; 
and the manor-house, which was all 


but a ruin, gave them all but a shelter. . 


Yet even those went at last. . They 
were sold in 1715, to a man who had 
evidently employed his time better 
than in thinking of his high blood, and 
boasting in the midst of beggary, one 
Knight, a merchant of London. The 
rector of Daylesford, utterly ruined 
by his lawsuit, was glad to get the 
euracy of Churchhill, where he took 
his orphan grandchild, and put him to 
school. 

Warren Hastings, even at that age, 
exhibited sometraits of the superiority 
of mind by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. ‘‘ Wonderful children”’ 
are common, and commonly spoiled 
into very trifling men. But, as Has- 
tings was then too poor to be spoiled 
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by any body, Nature was fortunately 
left to take her own way. There isa 
small stream, running along the foot 
of the hill, on which the village of 
Churehhill stands; and Hastings, in 
the decline of life, told a friend—~ 
“To lie on the margin of that stream 
and muse, was one of my favourite 
recreations ; and there, one bright 
summer's day, when I was scarcely 
seven years old, I well remember that 
I formed the determination to pur- 
chase back Daylesford. 1 was-then 
literally dependent on those whose 
condition scarcely raised them above 
the pressure of absolute want; yet, 
somehow or other, the child’s dream, 
as it did not appear unreasonable at 
the moment, so in after years it never 
faded away. Heaven knows, there 
were periods in my career, when, to 
accomplish that, or any other object 
of honourable ambition, seemed to be 
impossible; but I have lived to ac- 
complish it, and though, perhaps, few 
public men have had more right than 
I to complain of the world’s usage, I 
can never express sufficient gratitude 
to the Providence which permits me 
to pass the evening of a long, and I 
trust not an useless life, amid scenes 
that are endeared to me by so many 
personal, as well as traditional, asso- 
ciations.”” 

Hastings began his trials early. In 
the year 1740, when he was eight 
years old, he was put by his uncle 
Howard to a school at Newington 
Butts, where he was half starved; a 
Spartan discipline, to which, in after 
life, he constantly attributed his feeble. 
ness of frame and deficiency of sta- 
ture. In two years after, however, 
he was transferred to Westminster. 
His star now began to brighten; he 
laboured hard, and, in 1747, was elect- 
ed on the foundation, at the head of 
all his competitors—a triumph com- 
memorated, according to custom, in 
gilt letters on the wall of the dormi- 
tory, where it is still to be seen. 

Another change now occurred. 
The death of his uncle Howard be- 
queathed him to the care of a Mr 
Chiswick, a distant relation of the 
family, who proposed to send him to 
India. This destination was gene- 
rously opposed by Dr Nicholls, the 
head master; Hastings having now 
been king’s scholar three years, and 
high hopes being entertained of his 
success at the university. 
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*«* What!” said the Doctor, * Lose 
Warren Hastings—lose the best scho- 
lar of his year! That will never do at 
all.. If the want of means to keep him 
here, ay, and at college too, be the only 
hinderance, we can easily remove that. 
He shall go on with his education at 
my charge; I cannot afford to lose the 
reputation which I am sure to obtain 
through him.” But this proposal 
fortunately was not acceded to. Chis- 
wick was an East India Director; he 
gave the boy a writership, and in the 
month of January 1750, Warren 
Hastings set sail on board the Lon- 
don East Indiaman for Calcutta. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of 
the condition of India at the time of 
Hastings’ arrival. We confine our- 
selves to his personal memoir. After 
remaining two years in Calcutta, 
where he was employed as an assist- 
ant in the Secretary’s office, he was 
removed to.the Factory at Cossimba- 
zar, in which he remained for two 
years more, occupied in mere matters 
of detail. In 1755, he was appointed 
to the council of the Factory, an of- 
fice still sufficiently humble, but which 
added something to his rank and to 
his income. 

But greater events were now ripen- 
ing. In 1756, Alaverdi Cawn, nabob 
of Bengal, an old man, and a friend 
to the English, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Suraj Ud 
Dowlah, a man of profligate habits, 
of violent passions, and of notorious 
hatred to the English and all belong- 
ing to them. They soon had cause 
to tremble. 

The new nabob immediately col- 


lected a powerful force, and bore ~ 


down upon the factory: He swept 
every thing before him. Cossimbazar, 
and all its clerks, was taken at once ; 
and, among the rest, Hastings was 
sent a prisoner to Moorshedabad, the 
nabob’s capital. They were, however, 
not unkindly treated. Calcutta was 
next attacked: and, after the flight 
of the principal merchants, was taken, 
with Mr Holwell, the deputy gover- 
nor—a misfortune which gave rise to 
the memorable and atrocious cata- 
strophe of the Black Hole. 

Mill, the historian of the Company, 
a singularly ill-chosen chronicler of 
its fame—for he is at once among. the 
dreariest and the most bitter of Libe- 
rals—implies, that the garrison de- 
served their fate for having such an 
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abominable little dungeon as -the 
Black Hole among them. Yet it might 
have occurred to any one but such a 
historian, that the dungeon which 
might be a very proper place for half- 
a-dozen culprits, might be the reverse 
of proper for 120 people. The mur- 
ders of this terrible night, however, 
brought down the rapid and consum- 
mate vengeance which was their due— 
they hurled the sanguinary villain who 
had caused them from his throne ; and, 
if they could have been atoned, were 
atoned by his blood, and the final fall 
of his dynasty. ; 

Yet the general calamity was ser- 
viceable to theindividual. “* Mr Drake,” 
(the governor, and one of the fugitives 
from Calcutta,) says Hastings, “ and 
his council wrote to me from Fulta, 
the place of their refuge, near the 
mouth of the Hoogly, desiring me to 
send them intelligence from Moorshed- 
abad; and to that correspondence I 
owe my first consequence in the ser- 
vice.” 

On this occasion, Hastings, though 
still a very young man, under the 
agitation of being in the hands of a 
sanguinary tyrant, and unaccustomed 
to * business of this order,” gave a 
remarkable proof of that decision and 
sagacity which were yet to raise him 
to such memorable distinetion. 

When Fort- William was taken, the 
governor, with a number of European 
and native inhabitants, flying from the 
fort when it was no longer considered 
secure, had taken shelter in Fulta, an 
island of the Hoogly, where, however, 
they were in immediate peril of being 
starved. In this emergency they 
adopted the idea, worthy of their for- 
mer pusillanimity, of throwing theme 
selves on the clemency of the conque- 
ror; and a letter was written to that 
effect,.4o be forwarded through the- 
Dutch authorities at Chinsura. But 
the Dutchmen, with a beggarly cau- 
tion, worthy of the slaves of Mammon 
that they- were, determined to have 
nothing to do with the letter; but, 
rather than run the chance of offending 
the nabob, let the unfortunate English- 
men starve. On this repulse, it was 
sent to Hastings, with orders to get it 
translated into Persian, and have it 
laid before Suraj Ud Dowlah. 

Hastings boldly took it upon his 
own responsibility to keep back this 
letter. He was at the fountain-head, - 
and he had just discovered that the na- 
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bob was involved in difficulties which 
might save the necessity of British 
humiliation. A rival chieftain had 
started up, who had obtained from 
Delhi the nomination to the nabobship 
of Bengal. This rival was coming, at 
the head of an army, to make good his 
title ; there was also a conspiracy in 
the capital, where a powerful chieftain 
had been thrown into prison for re- 
monstrating against a measure of ex- 
action from the merchants: an act 
of tyranny so unpopular as to be 
made the pretext for direct rebel- 
lion. The commander-in-chief of 
the army, the well-known Jaffier Ali 
Cawn, who had been sent forward at 
the head of the troops to meet the ene- 
my, had suddenly returned, and haugh- 
tily declared, that neither he nor his 
fellow-chieftain would draw a sword 
until their “ imprisoned brother” was 
set at liberty. The next news was, 


that the Mogul emperor himself was in| 


the field: and next, and worst of all, 
that the Mahrattas were in motion, 
and ready, like a herd of tigers, to 
rush upon Bengal. 

But diplomacy has its times, as 
well as other things: and the fugitives 
on the little barren island in the 
Hoogly, were in too much terror of 
famine to wait for the circuitous 
operations of ambassadorship. They 
wrote a more pressing order to 
Hastings; yet circumstances now 
seemed to him so much more favour- 
able to the English, that he hesitated 
to place them in the position of sup-- 
plicants. |At last, he found the oppor 
tunity which he desired, and the result 
was, that he gained his objects ;—a 
bazar was opened, by which the 
wants of the English were supplied ; 
and all this was so ably managed, 
that their necessities were compara- 
tively unknown, necessities of which 
the savage nature of the nabob would 
have undoubtedly availed itself, to the 
utmost extent of tyranny. 

But the affairs of Calcutta soon as- 
sumed a larger shape; some dawning 
visions of those influences which were 
afterwards to form themselves into 
the substantial supremacy of England, 
began to rise before the eye of the 
little settlement, and the heads of the 

. factory involved themselves in the fates 
of kingdoms. This has been eharged 
on the British as avarice or ambi- 
tion. It was neither: it was self-pre- 
servation. The thrones of the provin- 
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cial governors were all usurpations ; 
all among them was force or fraud. 
Where violence could not be used, 
their only alternative was intrigue ; 
where intrigue was ineffectual, vio- 
lence was instantly adopted. In this 
state of the general shipwreck of all 
faith, the English, tossed on the com- 
mon surge, were forced to lay hold of 
the first plank that they could. The 
Nabob of Bengal a third time advan- 
ced with his army to Calcutta, and 
the last resources of the settlement 
were exhausted in preparing for 
a struggle which threatened to be 
final. Even the lion heart of Clive, 
as he marched from the gates with 
his little force, acknowledged the tre- 
mendous inequality with which he was 
about toengage. At this important 
moment, Meer Jaffierrecommenced an 
interrupted negotiation to desert from 
the nabob on the day of battle, on 
condition that the English would place 
him on the throne. Clive instantly 
marched on, found the nabob’s army 
drawn up in force nearly ten times his 
own, first startled them by a cannon- 
ade, and then charging, threw them 
into confusion, and was master of the 
field! Thus was fought the memora- 
ble battle of Plassey, the laying of the 
first stone of the Anglo-Indian em- 
pire! The fall of the nabob's capital 
was the first consequence ; the flight, 
capture, and death of the tyrant, the 
second; Meer Jaffier was raised to 
the throne, and his gratitude, his po- 
licy, or his fears, heaped princely be- 
nefactions on those who had placed 
him there. Vast sums in jewels and 
gold were given to Clive and the 
heads of the settlement ; and an inde- 
pendent territory was assigned to the 
government of Fort-William. A re- 
sident agent was now appointed to act 
at the court of the new nabob, and the 
English were declared, by a formal 
decree, the most favoured nation. 
While the sword was thus all- 
powerful, and Clive was master of the 
destinies of India, the civil talents of 
Hastings were probably but little em- 
ployed. But in this interval he took 
that step, which, in general, so deep- 
ly affects the colour of life for good 
or evil. In 1756 he married. The lady 


was the widow of a Captain Camp- 
bell, with whom his acquaintance had 
eommenced during the residence of 
the fugitives in the Island of Fulta. 
But she unhappily died within two 
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ears, leaving two children, who fol- 
owed her in early life. An event of 
this kind, naturally distressing, was 
peculiarly unfortunate for Hastings ; 
for it left him at liberty to contract a 
second marriage, under circumstances 
which, whatever may be thought of 
them by his biographer or by the 
world, appear to us to have constitut- 
ed the crime, and to have accounted 
for the calamities, which for so many 
years overshadowed the course of this 
extraordinary mind. 

The post of resident at the court of 
the new Nabob of Bengal having be- 
come one of high importance, it was 
an honourable distinction to the ta- 
lents of so young a man as Hastings 
then was, to be appointed to the of- 
fice, and to have the appointment 
sanctioned by so distinguished an au- 
thority as Clive. The difficulties of 
the situation were peculiarly trying. 
It was found that the new nabob, in 
the excess of his ambition or his alarm, 
had promised more than he could per- 
form ; that he had found the treasury 
nearly drained by the extravagance 
of his predecessor ; and that the stipu- 
lated subsidies could not be discharg~ 
ed, except by the exercise of strong 
measures on his people. To obtain 
money from an Indian government, is 
always a difficult operation ; but at 
this period, while the country was ex- 
hausted by war, while the power of 
the English was new, while the native 
chieftains -were either contemptuous 
or distrustful of the strangers; the 
agent who was to unite conciliation 
with collection, had a task in which it 
was scarcely possible to succeed. Yet 
such were the talents of Hastings, 
that immersed as he was in a flood of 
chicane, with snares laid for him at 
every step, and with the practised and 
perpetual artifice of the Asiatic acting 
against the plainness and inexperience 
of the Englishman, he in a consider- 
able degree accomplished his object. 

But there was one matter in which 
he rendered a still more decisive ser- 
vice. Having ascertained that the 
document by which the independent 
territory had been given to the presi- 
dency of Fort- William was rendered 
valueless by some important omissions, 
and communicating this discovery to 
the council, he was directed to em- 
ploy himself in rectifying the title; and 

e finally, though with no slight delay 
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and difficulty, obtained from the go- 
vernment of the nabob a new docu- 
ment, conferring the sovereignty of 
the twenty-four Pergunnaghs on the 
Company for ever. At the close of 
this labour, he had the satisfaction of 
receiving a testimonial from the 
haughty but high-minded Clive, con- 
taining the following words:— 

**T am very sensible of the pains 
you have taken, and shall not fail in 
acquainting the Company, by the first — 
opportunity, how much you have con- 
tributed to bring that important mat- 
ter toso happy an issue.” 

In 1760, Clive sailed for England. 
The master mind was now gone, and 
its place was successively occupied by 
Holwell and Vansittart, two individu- 
als wholly inadequate to fill up the 
vacancy left by a man of conduct, 


courage, and genius. ’ 
A long train of those atrocious 


treacheries which form the history of 
Asiatic thrones, plunged the province 
into confusion. The nabob was de- 
throned ; his son-in-law, who had con- 
spired against him, was elevated in 
his place; the conspirator made war 
upon the English ; the English over- 
threw him; the Mogul was in the 
field; the Mahrattas were let loose; 
and all was convulsion and chaos, A 
letter from Hastings at this time, gives 
a strongly contemptuous view of In- 
dian principle :— 

*) have too frequently had ocea- 
sion,” says he, ‘to bewail the oppor-~ 
tunities which have been lost of putting 
a final stop to the troubles which have 
so long distressed these provinces, by 
the indolence and irresolution of the 
two nabobs, and the knavery and in- 
trigues of their ministers. The reve- 
nues ef their country have been dissi- 


. pated in idle schemes of luxury and 


ill-timed vanity, misspent on useless 
alliances, and so scantily and uselessly 
employed on the expenses of the war, 
that the sepoys are starving, and dis- 
contented with the service ; the coun- 
try is left a prey to every invader, and 
the enemy, after continual losses and 
repeated disappointments, are more 
powerful than ever. I need not ob. 
serve how small a part of the province 
of Bahar is in the nabob’s possession. 
Private intrigues have been forming 
in the city; and, in a word, we may 
expect, in the next campaign, to see 
the whole country become a scene of 
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war. The earliest and_most vigorous 
measures are therefore required, to 
obviate the impending dangers.” 

Hastings still advanced in the ser- 
vice. His abilities had become known 
as the difficulties of his situation in-~ 
creased ; and he was now appointed a 
member of the Supreme Council. 
The times were growing cloudier than 
ever. The new nabob, Cossim, was 
evidently preparing for war; and 
Hastings was sent to his court to as- 
certain his projects, and to give infor- 
mation from the fountain-head. Es- 
corted by a small guard of sepoys, he 
set out from Calcutta in April 1762. 
An extract from one of his despatches 
to Fort- William, (written on the road,) 
will show with what a vigilant eye 
and ready spirit of remonstrance he 
could detect and expose abuses against 
the fair dealing of his countrymen. 
It had been stipulated with the nabob, 
that the British trade should be free 
from duties under its own flag. Hast- 
ings saw that this privilege was em« 
ployed to cover private trading to a 
scandalous extent. His letter was 
to the governor. 

“¢ Sir,—I beg leave to lay before you 
“a grievance which calls loudly for re- 
dress, and will, unless duly attended 
to, render ineffectual any endeavours 
‘to create a firm or lasting harmony 


between the Nabob or the Company. - 


I mean- the oppressions committed 
under the sanction of the English 
name, and through the want of spirit 
-in the nabob’s subjects to oppose them. 
“This evil, I am well assured, is not 
confined to our dependents alone, but 
is practised all over the country, by 
people falsely assuming the habits of 
our sepoys.. I have been surprised to 
meet with several English flags flying 
in places where I have passed, and 
on the river I do not believe that I 
passed a boat without one; but by 
whatever title they have been assumed, 
(for I could trust only to the informa- 
tion of my eyes, without stopping to 
ask questions,) I am sure their fre- 
quency can bode no good to the na- 
bob’s revenues, to the quiet of tlie 
country, or the honour of our nation. 

** A party of sepoys, who were on 
the march before us, afforded us suf- 
ficient proofs of the rapacious and 
insolent spirit of those people when 
they are left to their own direction. 
Many complaints were made against 
them on the road, and most of the 


[ April, 
petty towns were deserted on our 
approach, and the shops shut up, from 
apprehension of the same treatment 
from us.” 

His negotiations at the court of 
Moorshedabad failed, through the re- 
bellious resistance of the Council to 
their unpopular and feeble governor. 
Whether from circumstances connect- 
ed with this failure, from ill-health, or 
from weariness of his situation, we are 
not told, but, in November 1764, 
Hastings resigned his seat at the Coun- 
cil, and, along with Mr Vansittart, 
returned to England;—a striking con- 
trast to the usual return of the British 
officials, for, after fifteen years’ ser- 
vice, he came back—a poor man. 

It was honourable to the character 
of Hastings, that throughout his whole 
career money seemed. a secondary cb- 
ject. The custom of presents is Ori- 
ental; but it is obvious that no custom 
might more easily degenerate into 
bribery on the largest scale. The pre- 
sents given to the other principal ser- 
vants of the Company were frequently 
munificent, and were frequently made 
the subject of public animadversion, 
But there appears no evidence what- 
ever, that Hastings had stained his 
hands with these insidious gifts, or 
had ever received any thing beyond a 
robe, or some of those simple marks 
of honour, which it would be an af- 
front tothe Indian sovereignsto refuse. 
He, consequently, came to England 
in circumstances altogether inferior to 
the generation which had then begun 
to overflow the mother country with 
the wealth of the Eastern treasuries. 
It is true that he had made some 
money in Bengal, for his emoluments 
were considerable, and his habits were 
inexpensive ; but he always declared 
in after life, that even of this he had 
brought but a small portion home, 
the greater part having been left be- 
hind, probably under the temptation 
of the high interest given at the time, 
and being lost by a bankruptcy. 

A letter from India, dated Novem- 
ber 1768, says, * I hope our friend 

Hastings will before this have, by the 
interest of his friends, secured an 
appointment in the service. He has 
managed his cards very ill; and be- 
tween you and me, I never saw such 
conten accounts as he left behind 
im.” 

Still, we are not to regard him as 

altogether destitute; for in 1764 he 
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made a present of a thousand pounds 
to his sister, (married to a Mr Wood- 
man, who afterwards became steward 
to the Earl of Bridgewater,) and set- 
tled two hundred a-year on his aunt. ‘ 
His generosity was peculiarly shown 
in the latter instance; by his continu- 
ing to pay the annuity in full, though, 
from his Indian failure, he was actually 
obliged to borrow money for the pay- 
ment. 

It has been reported, that having at 
this period made a strong effort to re- 
turn to India, and, being unsuccessful, 
he tried to live by literature. We admit, 
that no exertion could be more hon- 
ourable to an accomplished mind, or 
more natural to a powerful one ; yet 
we have not the slightest evidence on 
the subject. It has further been 
stated by some of the public journals 
of later years, that he submitted a 
proposition for establishing a profes- 
sorship of the Persian language at 
Oxford, with a view to his becoming 
the professor in the first instance ; 
but this his biographer distinctly de- 
nies. Hastings did, indeed, propose 
a professorship, but it was in some 
seminary to be established by the 
India Company, and altogether with- 
out any view to his own exercise of 
the office; for in one of his notes still 
extant, he says, *.1 formed a plan for 
such an institution, but I never offered, 
or intended to superintend it. I was 
not qualified for it ; indeed, my inten- 
tion was to have obtained professors 
from India.” 

But events were now operating to 
bring him forward. The affairs of 
India had become parliamentary ; and 
a committee of enquiry called before 
it witnesses to give information on the 
leading points. Amongst others of 
the Company’s servants Hastings was 
examined ; andthecleverness displayed 
in his answers, and the comprehen- 
siveness of his views, so remarkably 
attracted the notice of both the Mini- 
ster and the Court of Directors, that 
his application to be restored to the 
service was received with particular 
favour. Hé was immediately ap- 
ge gee to a higher situation than he 

ad held before—that of Second in 
Council at Fort St George—with a 
promise of succession ‘to the Presi- 
dency in case of its becoming vacant. 
The appointment was communicated 
by the Court of Directors to the pre- 
sidency in the following compliment- 
ary language :— 
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“Mr Warren Hastings, a gentle- 
man who has served us many years 
on the Bengal establishment with 
great ability and unblemished charac- 
ter, offering himself to be again em- 
ployed in our service, we have, from 
a consideration of his just merits, and 
general knowledge of the Company's 
affairs, been induced to appoint him 
one of the Members of our Council at 
your presidency, and to station him 
next below Mr Dupré. - He will pro- 
ceed in one of the Coast and Bay 
ships, by which you will be advertised 
of such further directions as may be 
necessary concerning this appoint- 


ment.” 


- Hastings was naturally flattered by 
so marked an opinion of his conduct 
and qualities, and prepared to embark 
with extreme satisfaction. The state 
of his finances alone might have made 
office important to him, for he was 
actually reduced to borrow money for 
his outfit. Yet we may fairly con- 
jecture, that the prospect before him 
awoke higher feelings than those of 
emolument ; that, like other men of 
genius, he had the consciousness of ' 
his capability of making a name ; that 
dreams of distinction, however unde- 
fined, were rising before his power~ 
ful and contemplative eye ; and that 
the individual who, in infancy and 
orphanage, could proudly look for- 
ward into futurity far enough to think 
of reinstating the fallen honours of 
his ancestry—the schoolboy who 
could resolve to ** repurchase Dayles- 
ford,”—was not without those throb- 
bings of heart, and ardours of spirit, 
which visit men destined for renown, 
when he saw himself suddenly placed 
on the first step to supremacy in India. 

On the 23d of March, he embarked 
at Dover on board the Duke of Graf- 


ton. His last note was addressed to 
Woodman and his wife. It is natural 
and kind. 


« My DEAR BroTHER AND SISTER— 
I am arrived safe. The pilot is just 
leaving us, and this is the last oppor- 
tunity I shall have to write to you 
from this part of the world. A good 
apartment, less confusion and difficulty 
than I expected, a fair wind, and most 
pleasant weather, are-fine omens of a 
pleasant and prosperous voyage. 

«‘ Give my love to my dear Tom, | 
my aunt, and all friends. Again, re- 
ceive my last wishes. May every 
blessing attend you, and a few years 
unite us again.” 
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This was, at least, not the language 
of that stern and selfish mind which 
it was the fashion of after years to 
attribute to Hastings. But, on this 


very voyage, he was to give an evi- ° 


dence of his susceptibility, which we 
have no hesitation in regarding as the 
most unfortunate and culpable occur- 
rence of his life. 

On board the Duke of Grafton 
sailed the Baron Adam Carl Imhoff, 
with his wife. The Baron, a native 
of Franconia, was a man of family, 
but of circumstances which compelled 
him to try his fortune in India as a 
portrait-painter. His wife is described 
as a person “ of singularly attractive 
manners, and a very engaging figure.” 
The result was, that Mr Hastings fell 
in love with the Baron’s wife, and the 
Baron’s wife with him; that on the 
Baron’s arrival at Madras, the” wife 
and husband agreed to obtain a di- 
vorce in Franconia; that on Hastings’s 
removal to Bengal, they followed him; 
that the divorce was obtained; that 
the Baroness became Mrs Hastings ; 
and we here use the biographer’s very 
expressive words— The Baron re- 
turned to his native country a richer 
man than he ever could have hoped to 
become by the mere exercise of his 
skill as a painter !” 

Every man who knows any thing of 
the law of Christianity, must know 
that a marriage of this order was no 
marriage whatever. We may no more 
attribute previous guilt to the parties 
than the biographer does. The con- 
duct of the Baron and his wife, in 
continuing their intercourse with 
Hastings during the year of his resi- 
dence at Madras, and their even fol- 
lowing him when he left that settle- 
ment, may have been merely indeli- 
cate ; though, undoubtedly, under the 
circumstances of the notorious flirta- 
tion, and the pending divorce, it was 
an indelicacy of an extreme nature. 
But we have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying, that no human law 
could give purity to their subsequent 
connexion. 

We are aware of the lax morals of 
Germany, especially in its fashionable 
circles, where all the corruption of 
France, without any of its refinements, 
degrades marriage into little more 
than a convenience; and divorce is 
the habitual refuge for every caprice 
of temper, every impulse of profligacy, 
and every calculation of avarice. We 
have heard of a woman of fashion in 


a German capital, with no less than 
four living husbands at a time, atthe 
of by successive divorces, and the fair 
experimentalist prepared to marry and 
get rid of as many more. Between 
this, and the grossest and most indis- 
criminate licentiousness, what is the 
line of demarcation? Such is the 
inevitable result of making divorce 
facile; or of enfeebling, by any human 
intervention, the great original law 
of union—a law deriving renewed 
force from the declaration of the 
Christian Scriptures, that the tie is to 
be broken only by the hand that 
formed it—the hand of Heaven—in the 
dissolution of all human ties—in the 
grave. 

On this most important subject, we 
certainly expected a stronger protest 
from the biographer. It is true, that 
he approaches it with a caution to 
the reader against regarding him as 
offering any sanction to such proceed. 
ings. But we must confess, that if 
the opinion had been dictated by us, 
we should have distinctly said, that 
there was no palliative whatever to be 
found for the conduct of any of the 
parties—that the lady,.instead of suf- 
fering herself to carry on a sentimental 
intercourse for a year with a stranger 
—whether (as Mr Gleig rather roman- 
tically describes him,) ‘the most chi- 
valrous and fascinating of men,” or 
not—ought never to have commenced 
the liaison, (we have no word for it 
in honest English ;)—that the Baron 
ought to have instantly sent back the 
too speculative'and soft-hearted lady 
to her friends in Germany, or taught 
her the duties of a wife at home. 
And, as to Hastings, that the husband 
ought to have soundly horsewhipped 
“the most chivalrous and fascinating 
of men” for his coxcombry, and 
threatened to repeat the discipline if 
he ever dared to set foot again within 
his threshold. 

We have no superstitious notions 
on the subject, but we must avow our 
entire conviction that this “ alliance,” 
or whatever else it may be called, 
satisfactorily accounts for the extraors 
dinary ill. fortune which made even 
the brilliant publie life of Hastings a 
series of personal troubles; rendered 
his powerful abilities, however useful 
to his country, the constant source of 
evil to himself; and after an Indian 
career, in which, with the most gene- 
ral acknowledgment of essential ser- 
vices to the Company and the nation, 
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he was evidently compelled to fight 
his way through perpetual — 
hostilities; finally sent him back to 
England, only to-face an universal 
storm of national reproach ; to be met 
in every quarter by an expression of 
the strongest unpopularity; assailed 
by every organ of the public voice ; 
hunted down by the press; persecuted 
in Parliament; and finally forced be- 
fore the supreme tribunal of the nation 
to answer for “ high crimes and misde- 
meanours”—the single great victim of 
Imperial justice, with the dungeon, or 
even the scaffold, before his eyes. 
And even when he was liberated at 
last, though after nine years of anxiety, 
expense, and public execration, enough 
to hehe worn him down to the grave, 
we see him consigned, in the middle 
of life, to an obscurity from which he 
never was suffered to emerge ; exhaust- 
ed in spirit, health, and fortune, and 
living on a pension until he died. 
There may be ill-luck in life; but in 
the infinite majority of instances, it is 
easily to be accounted for—it is the ill- 
luck of presumption, attempting more 
than it can achieve—the ill-luck of 
chicanery, detected before its time— 
or the ill-luck of ignorance, pretending 
to be knowledge. But we know no 
other instance of a man of first-rate 
abilities, first-rate opportunities, and 
even of first-rate public successes, 
pursued by a personal ill-luck, so un- 
changing, so unrelaxing, and so deci- 
sive, as that which followed Hastings 
—a perpetual penalty, scarcely aban- 
doning him in the feebleness of old 
age and on the verge of the grave. 
The nature of his duties required 
at once commercial and diplomatic 
skill in the new Member of Council. 
With him it rested to superintend the 
Company’s investments, to deal with 
the native merchants and manufac- 
turers, and to guard against the 
numerous impositions in which those 
expert dealers had exercised their fa- 
culties from time immemorial. The 
negligenceof theinspectors had already 
suffered those practices seriously to in- 
jure the character of the Company’s 
merchandise. The investments had 
fallen offin quantity, and they had been 
also deteriorated in ity ; and the 
new official hadthe difficult task of pla- 
cing the mercantile credit of the settle- 
ment inits former condition. By an or- 
der of the Court in 1769, Hastings was 
also appointed one of a select com- 
mittee of five, with full powers for 
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pease 4 to the Carnatie, et- 
tling dispute with the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and liquidating his debts to 
the Company and private individuals. 

It may give some idea of the com- 
plicated and various labours which 
were then laid upon the civil servants 
of the Company, to state, that this 
commission was also appointed to 
examine and correct abuses of every 
kind; particularly in the collection and 
management of the revenue, in the 
method and execution of the contracts 
for furnishing the army with all its 
requisites, and in general to detect 
abuses and punish offenders. 

About half a century ago, it became 
the custom of European authorship, 
then chiefly borrowing from the 
bad taste, the volatile style, and the 
infidel absurdities, of the Voltaire 
school, to speak of the Indian charae- 
ter as a model of -high-mindedness, 
simplicity, and purity. The origin 
of this folly was partly a desire to 
libel the Christian religion, and partly 
that presumptuous ignorance. which 
makes a Frenchman always regard 
himself as right by instinct ; the mode 
was, to show how much superior 
the morality of the idolater of India 
was to that of the Christian of Europe. 
It may be perfectly true, that the mo- 
rality and the religion which Voltaire 
and his compatriot philosophers had 
before their eyes, were the reverse of 
honourable to Christianity ; but their 
description of the manners of nations, 
“unstained,” as they pronounced it, 
by the doctrines of either Judaism or 
Christianity, were utterly ignorant, 
false, and extravagant. The whole 
evidence of history in British India 
impresses, in the most startling degree, 
the great truth, that the heart of man, 
left to its own impulses, is a mere re- 
ceptacle of evil. The Indians were 
found habitually bloodthirsty and 
treacherous in public life, corrupt and 
abominable in the ceremonials of their 
religion, grossly abandoned in all that 
they pursued as pleasure, and knavish 

crafty in all the common dealings 
between man and man. 

The day of Indian investments is 
now at an end, and the desk is changed 
into a throne; yet the topic is still 
curious, as a remnant of the most ex- 
traordinary establishment that com- 
merce has ever seen—the true realiza- 
tion of the title of “ merchant princes.” 
The chief cargoes from the Carnatic 
consisted of silks and cottons woven 
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in the piece, and of the cocoons of the 
silkworm, or of the prepared thread. 
For those it had been the custom to 
contract with native dealers ; but the 
dealers, after cheating the workmen— 
whom they kept in their power by 
loans of money at the ruinous interest 
of the East—next cheated the Com- 
pany, by so packing their bales that 
they obtained for the worst articles 
the price which had been agreed on 
for the best. The duty of superin- 
tending those contracts falling on the 
Second in Council, then known by the 
undignified name of the ‘ Export 
warehouse keeper,” and his higher 
duties compelling him to shift this un- 
attractive labour from his own respon- 
sibility, it fell to the lot of the junior 
servants ; who being but newly arrived, 
and nearly in a state of ignorance on 
such subjects, left the contractors to 
pursue their game undisturbed. 

But Hastings was no sooner pla- 
ced in office, than he showed the 
difference between a lazy functionary 
and a clear-headed and active super- 
intendent. He immediately drew up 
a long and detailed plan for purifying 
and giving new vigour to the whole 
system. He proposed that the office 
of «« Export warehouse keeper” should 
be separated from all other duties, and 
put into the hands of an individual 
expressly qualified by his knowledge 
of the people and their manufactures ; 
and that he should be assisted by an 
establishment of clerks chosen for the 
same knowledge; that the whole sys- 
tem of contracting with the middlemen 
should be abolished ; and that persons, 
appointed by the head of the office, 
should regularly visit the dwellings of 
the weavers, and make arrangements 
with the heads of the villages for the 
forthcoming work ; having no fur- 
ther intercourse with the workmen 
than as concerned a pledge that they 
should work for the Company alone, 
and giving them the protection of the 
law. This plan was unanimously 
approved of in both India and Eng- 
land, and was carried into execution, 
to the great advantage of the Com- 
pany and the native population. 

Hastings had now exhibited quali- 
ties which promised still higher ser- 
vices; and the Directors appointed 
him, in 1771, to the place of Second in 
Council in Bengal, with the anounce- 
ment of their intention, that on the 
retirement of the governor, Mr Car- 


tier, he should take charge of the set- 
tlement. 

On this important change, which at 
once opened to his bold and perspi- 
cuous mind the whole range of Indian 
ambition, he seems to have looked 
with a due sense of its high opportu- 
nities; yet with feelings of moderation 
and personal good nature, which do 
credit to his character. A succession 
of letters, written at that period, is 
given: by the biographer ; ‘at a length, 
however, in which the general reader 
can scarcely be expected to sympa- 
thize. We shall limit ourselves to a 
few extracts. The first letter is to the 
Woodmans. 


“ Fort St George, January 1771. 

** My pear BroTHER AND SISTER— 
I am at this time busied in prepara- 
tions for leaving this Settlement, and 
repairing to my new residence. May 
it prove as easy and as comfortable as 
this has been; but more profitable, I 
hope! I have only time to inform 
you, that I have cased a pipe of old 
Madeira ; I ordered it to be sent to 
England in the first ship, directed to 
you. I beg you will divide it with 
Mrs Hancock ; it will last you both, 
I hope, till I can send another, for 
your families are but small, and con- 
sume but little wine in the year. 

‘**T shall make another remittance 
of money, sufficient to discharge the 
remainder of my debts. I leave this 
place in health and in spirits, except 
what I feel in parting from it.” 

There is some confusion in Mr 
Gleig’s dates, which he may-explain 
in another edition. He tells us that 
Hastings’ Minute of Reform in his 
office in Fort St George, bears date 
7th of December 1771; yet we find 
it stated, that in the end of December 
1771, he received as the reward of his 
diligence the appointment to Bengal; 
while Hastings’ letter describing him- 
self as about to assume the appoint- 
ment, is dated in January 1771. 
Some of these dates we may account 
for as errors of the press; but even 
so, they are well worth being attend- 
ed to in future. 

The next letter is to his friend 
Sykes, announcing his departure. 
(The date here is 1772) :— 

“I would not lose the first occa- 
sion to tell you how much joy it 
has given me to learn that I am much 
indebted to you for my late appoint- 
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tion, I cannot tell you; but. you are 
the friend you have always professed 
yourself, and you shall always find me 
your most warm and hearty friend.” 

He seems to. have been fond of 
making presents, and to have had the 
habit of making them in the pleasant 
shape of old Madeira. He finishes 
his letter to this friend as he had done 
to Woodman, by—* I have sent you 
one pipe of Madeira. I forget by 
what ship. You will receive another 
by one of the two next; old wine, and 
the pipe cased. My attorney will in- 
form you by what ship it goes.” 


His next letter is to Lord Shel- 


burne, (afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe,) who seems to have been in- 
strumental in procuring his advance- 
ment to the distinguished rank to 
which it alludes. It is a manly and 
well expressed acknowledgement of 
services rendered to the individual. 

« My Lorp,— The enclosed is a 
duplicate of a letter which I had the 
honour to address to your lordship 
some months ago. The Court of Di- 
rectors have since been pleased to 
confer upon me the government of 
their possessions in Bengal—an honour 
equally unsolicited and unexpected on 
my part. By whatever means it has 
fallen to my lot, there is a degree of 
confidence implied in the manner of 


it, which claims a more than ordinary | 


share of my attention to the very 
weighty affairs of that presidency. 
You will permit me to say, my Lord, 
that you have furnished an additional 
motive to my ambition, in the desire 
which I feel to merit the good opinion 
which your Lordship has already been 
pleased to express of me.” 

But it is in his letter to Lawrence 
Sullivan, an able and most influential 
mover in the Company’s affairs, that 
he begins to exhibit the decision of 
the statesman :— 

“Your sentiments with respect to 
General Coote’s powers, though such 
as I expected, afforded me great satis- 
faction. May success and honour at- 
tend him in any other part of the world, 
but God forbid that he should ever re- 
turn to any other part of India again!” 

He then gives, in a few words, his 
idea of the policy which was to be 
pursued towards the Nabob of Arcot 
—a name which so long and so myste- 
riously mingled itself with the Com- 
pany’s affairs ;— 
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T shall have little reason hereafter, 
Lhope none, to introduce the Nabob 
of Arcot into my letters. Your wish 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
him and Hyder is equally consistent 
with sound policy and the friendship 
you bear him. But you may be as- 
sured that it is not possible. The Na- 
bob is implacable, and all his political 
projects contribute to make him, were 
~ not so already, the enemy of Hy- 
er.” 

Hastings evidently watched this 
luckless intriguer with inveterate vi- 
gilance :— 

- © It is not from your letters that the 
Nabob derives his great support and 
importance; he has other correspon- 
dents, and other means of communi- 
cation. He has too, in this colony, 
those who inflame his jealousy of our 
government, feed his resentments with 
every rascally tale that the idle con- 
versation of the settlement can furnish 
them with, and assist him in his liter- 
ary polemics.” 

A Mr Stuart had been appointed 
by the Directors secretary in Bengal. 
On this he writes, with his habitual 
promptness :—“‘ I am much pleased 
with Mr Stuart ; he is a sensible man, 
and appears to possess a good temper. 
At the same time I cannot avoid re- 
marking, that the precedent is dan- 
gerous. There will always be found 
men of abilities in the service, ac- 
quainted at the same time with all 
the official forms, which kind of know- 
ledge a man from England cannot 
well possess, and yetis of the greatest 
utility in the despatch of business.” 
He now presses his point :—<* If. it is 
once made the rule that this appoint- 
ment is to be filled from England, 
may not men without abilities and 
without integrity, in time, find means 
through mere interest to obtain it? 
May not men of dangerous connexions 
thus become possessed of all the secret 
transactions of your government? 
May not the spirit of emulation of 
your own servants suffer -by those su- 
percessions, and many, who want but 
such an office to display the most use- 
ful talents, be lost to the service, and 
exert themselves only in the pursuit 
of private gain?” 

All this is forcible and rational. 
But Hastings had already looked to a 
course of things in which more daring 
experiments were to be made on the 
national justice. He, perhaps un- 
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consciously, had made up his mind to 
some of those bold strokes in govern- 
ment, which formed at once his public 
triumph and his personal hazard. In 
writing to Sir George Colebrooke, 
then high in the councils of the Direc- 
tors, he asks his especial countenance 
and confidence: —‘* Let me entreat 

u, sir, to continue to me your sup- 
: I feel too sensibly ihe oak 
ground on which my interest stands, 
unless supported by the most wary 
conduct in the administration of the 
very weighty affairs entrusted to my 
charge. And I know, too well, both 
the proneness which people in gene- 
ral have to misrepresent the actions of 
those in authority, and the too great 
readiness with people at home to cre- 
dit implicitly such misrepresentations. 
It is impossible to avoid errors; and 
there are cases in government in which 
it may be necessary to adopt expedients 
which are not to be justified on such 
principles as the public can be the 
judges of.” 

In this last sentence we see the 
early blinding of this powerful mind. 
All policy built on foundations so dan- 
gerous, must give way in the end. 
There exist no cases in which any ex- 
pedient can be necessary which is not 
grounded on strict justice. An act 
beyond law, whether committed by a 
superior or an inferior, is acrime; no 
crime can be necessary, and none, 
therefore, can find its justification in 
necessity. This fatal misconception 
is but slightly touched on in this let- 
ter; but it is evidently forming, and 
waiting but the ardour of enterprise 
and the avidity of success to assume 
the complete form. It would have 
been happy for Hastings if he had 
instantly abjured an idea so pernicious 
to his own fame, and shrunk from the 
internal sophistry which was, from 
that hour, tempting him to “do evil, 
that good may come.” 

Some of those letters are character- 
ized by a strength of style approaching 
to eloquence, though strictly on mat- 
ters of business. Sir Robert Harland 
had been sent into the Indian stas 
with a fleet, and with some powers 
which Hastings evidently regarded 
with official jealousy. He thus writes 
to Colebrooke :—* I am not myself a 
competent judge of the advantages 
which may be obtained by the pre- 
sence of a squadron in India, even if 
a war were to happen. I will dare 


to affirm that all the stores of Mau- 
ritius, and every man in the island, 
may be transported without even the 
hazard of being interrupted by Sir 
Robert Harland—were his force even 
quadruple of what it is—unless he 
could know with certainty the exact 
time, place, and course of their des. 
tination; which is impossible. He 
may shut up their principal port, he 
may protect ours, and his ships may 
accidentally fall in with one of their 
vessels of trade; but is it in the power 
of a squadron to afford any services 
that ean compensate for the national 
loss sustained by so enormous an ex- 
pense, and the absence of so great a 
part of the national strength? what 
equivalent can it afford to the Com- 
pany for the injury which their repu- 
tation has sustained by the unnatural 
powers given to the man who com- 
mands ?—powers given—not to extend’ 
the British dominion, or increase the 
honour of the nation, but serreptitiously 
stolen out—for the purpose of oppress- 
ing the king’s subjects, and weaken- 
ing the hands by which his influence 
is sustained in India. Gracious 
Heaven! what ideas are the powers 
of this empire taught to entertain of 
the majesty of the King of Great 
Britain!” 

If difficulties try the powers of su- 
perior minds, Hastings, on assuming 
the government, had a boundless field 
for the exercise of his talents in 
Bengal. Popular sufferings, disease, 
and dilapidation, the result of a tre- 
mendous pestilence which had swept 
away a third of the people, suppress- 
ed all those energies which the cessa- 
tion of war and the protecting spi- 
rit of a British Government might 
have renewed. - The treasury was al- 
most empty—the revenues were sink- 
ing year by year ;—the farmer, the tra- 
veller, and the merchant were rapidly 
disappearing, and in their place had 
come the robber and the tiger. 

Hastings applied himself vigorously 
to check this flood of evil, and he soon 
showed the value of practised expe- 
rience and intellectual vigour in ene 
countering the severest public priva- 
tions. His first work was, to put 
down the lawlessness which had exe 
posed life and property to constant 
violence; and the bands of robbers, 
almost legalized by long impunity, 
found themselves, to their astonish- 
ment, suddenly made the objects of a 
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vigorous police. The Revenue system 
next came under his unhesitating 
hand. He rapidly purified its details, 
and at once increased the amount of 
the public receipts, and diminished the 
expense of their collection. He next 
established District Courts, and so 
far, in principle, showed that justice 
might be brought to the doors of the 
population. Then, ascending to the 
higher machinery of the system, he 
divided the supreme council into com- 
mittees, and by appointing intelligent 
and active superintendents in place of 
inefficient boards, gave the force of 
responsibility to office, and brought 
the whole apparatus of Government 
into a condition to meet any emer- 
gency. And all this was the work of 
two years! 

A brief transaction, which forms a 
kind of episode among those severer 
details, shows the versatile and ani- 
mated spirit which no labour of this 
great functionary could exhaust. 

A rajah of Bootan, about to be 
punished by a detachment of British 
troops for anattempttoseizea province 
under their protection, had induced 
the Tershoo Lama to offer himself as 
a mediator. The mediation was ac- 
cepted, and the rajah forgiven on his 
withdrawing from the province. But 
anew view was opened by this inci- 
dent to Hastings’ rational and philo- 
sophical curiosity. The Tershoo was 
one of the principal personages of the 
most extraordinary government in the 
world—the hierarehy of Thibet—and 
second in rank-to the Delai Lama, for 
whom, in consequence of his minority, 
he was actually administering the of- 
fice. Bootan, Thibet, Cashmere, 
China, were sealed books to Euro- 
peans—this seemed an opportunity of 
opening them; and Hastings imme- 
diately despatched an intelligent friend, 
a Mr Bogle, to the court of the Lama. 

The public letter contained merely 
the general objects of the mission, 
proposing trade, &c.; the private let- 
ter enumerated the objects of interest 
in the mind of the governor-general, 
arranged in paragraphs. 

‘1, To send me one or more pairs of 
the animals called Foos, which pro- 
duce the shawl wool. If by a dooly, 
cage, or any other conveyance, they 
can be secured from the fatigue and 
hazard of the way, the expense is to 
be no objection. 
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* 2, To send one or more pairs of 
cattle, which bear what are called 
* cows’ tails,’ (a favourite piece of or- 
nament among the Hindoos of rank.) 

*¢3. To send me, carefully packed, 
some fresh, ripe walnuts for seed; or 
an entire plant, if it can be transported ; 
and any other curious or valuable 
seeds or plants, the rhubarb and gin- 
scug especially. 

‘¢4, Any curiosities, whether natural 
productions, manufactures, paintings, 
or what else may be acceptable to per- 
sons of tastein England—animals only 
that may be useful. 

5, In your-enquiries concerning 
the people—the form of their govern- 
ment, and the mode of collecting their 
revenues, are points principally merit- 
ing your attention. 

**6.To keep a diary, inserting what- 
ever passes before your observation, 
which shall be characteristic of the 
people—their manners, customs, build- 
ings, cookery, the country, the climate, 
or the road—carrying with you a pen- 
cil and pocket-book, for the purpose 
of minuting short notes of every fact 
or remark as it occurs, and putting 
them in order, at your leisure, while | 

Sresh in your memory. 

«7. To enquire what countries lie 
between Lahassa and Siberia; and 
what communication there is between 
them. The same with regard to 
China and Cashmere. 

“8, To ascertain the value of their 
trade with Bengal by their gold and 
silver coins, and to send me samples 
of both. 

«9, Every nation excels others in 
some particular art or science.—To 
find out this excellence of the Boo- 
tans. 

10. To inform yourself ofthe course 
and navigation of the Burramputra, 
and ofthestate ofthe countries through 
which it runs.” : 

Those directions would form a good 
manual for the investigation of any 
strange country, and undoubtedly do 
credit to the sagacity of their writer. 

But the mission failed. The envoy 
was not suffered to advance beyond a 
short distance within the frontier, 
where he was detained until a mess 
sage could be sent to Pekin. The 
Tershoo died, and with him the hope. 
of an intercourse ; and the affair came 
to a natural end. 





* Too Late!” — 


“ T00 LATE!” 


Too tate! the curse of life! Could we but read 

In many a heart, the thoughts that inly bleed, 
How oft were found 

Engraven deep, those words of saddest sound 
(Curse of our mortal state !) 
Too late !—too late ! 


Tears are there, acrid drops, that do not rise 
Quick gushing to the eyes ; 

Kindly relieving, as they gently flow, 
The mitigable woe ; 

But oozing inward, silent, dark and chill 
Like some cavernous rill 

That falls congealing ; turning into stone 
The thing it falls upon. 


But now and then, may be, the pent up pain 
Breaks out resistless, in some passionate strain 
Of simulated grief ; 
Finding relief 
In that fond idle way 
For thoughts on life that prey. 


*¢ How truthfully conceived!” with glist’ning eyes 
Some list’ner cries— 
«* Fine art to feign so well!” 
Ah! none can tell 
So truthfully the deep things of the heart 
Who have not felt the smart. 


Too late—the curse of life!—_take back the cup 
So mockingly held up 
To lips that may not drain ; 
Was it no pain, 
That long heart-thirst, 
That the life-giving draught is offer'd first 
On that extremest shore, 
Who leaves, shall thirst no more ? 


Take back the. cup.—Yet no !—who dares to say 
Tis mockingly presented ?—Let it stay— 
If here too late, 
There is a better state ; 
A cup that this may typify, prepared 
For those who've little of life’s sweetness shared, 
Nor many flow’rets found 
On earthly ground: 
Yet patiently hold on, abiding meek 
The call of him they seek— 
** Come, thou that weepest, but hast stood the test— 
Come to thy rest.” 
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44 Fiercer still, 
A Womay PIQUED WHO HAS HER WILL.” —LorD Byron. 
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Francis Botan received the shel- 
ter he sought from his friend, who, 
like the majority of the ‘parishioners, 
though limited in worldly substance, 
was unbounded in benevolence, and 
who assured our hero of his willing- 
ness to assist him, by every means in 
his power, until he had determined 
upon some mode of life that would 
render the services of others unneces- 
sary. Boylan was possessed of a spi- 


rit too independent to admit of much . 


delay in coming to a decision on this 
point. He deemed the breach with 
his aunt irreparable, and he resented 
it with the bitterness of one who felt 
himself at war with a world in which 
he had been treated with undeserved 
severity; and the sooner he turned 
his face from either hope or anxiety 
respecting a reconciliation with it, the 
lighter he fancied he should feel his 
own heart, and the speedier should he 
convey to the hearts of others that re. 
morseful repentance which he felt a 
latent wish to awaken there. Prompt- 
ed by all this, he resolved to join an 
enrolment of volunteers for foreign 
service that was then taking place in 
Cork, from which city it was expected 
a detachment would immediately be 
ordered for one of the many scenes of 
war in which Great Britain was then 
engaged. The spirit-stirring life of 
a soldier was one that accorded well 
with a vague desire for adventure and 
romance, that formed part of his cha- 
racter. Having taken the resolution, 
Francis only awaited the period of a 
cattle fair just approaching, in a neigh- 
bouring town, to dispose of his sole 
property, (with the exception of a few 
books)—a horse purchased with his 
slender savings a little time before— 
ere he quitted his native land for ever. 
During the fortnight that elapsed be- 
tween his expulsion and the fair, 
though he thought incessantly of 
Grace Riall, the provoked lover made 
no attempt to see her, but gratified 
himself by picturing in imagination 
the irremediable sorrow that lady was 
storing for herself, when the tale of his 
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departure should reach her ears 3 or, 
at no very distant period perhaps, the 
news of his early death. He went out 
amongst his acquaintances as little as 
possible—employed himself in the 
cultivation of his friend’s garden, or 
the instruction of his children; for, 
as Ned Lomasney possessed a house 
and garden, it followed, as a matter 
of course, that he had a-wife and chil- 
dren. 

Of the few persons with whom 
Francis was forced occasionally into 
contact, he most frequently met Ned 
and Neish Desmond, the elder bro- 
thers of his rival in the affections of 
Grace. They were, however, very 
different individuals from Dick, being 
conspicuous in the little community 
for their idle dissolute lives, their 
feats of desperate daring, and every 
excess of a low and vulgar character, 
Their father had inherited the consi- 
derable freehold property, which at 
his demise, with indiscriminate ca- 
price, he divided between his sons, 
whom he had brought up destitute of 
education, or of any employment that 
might have kept them from habits, 
whose indulgence early impoverished 
the incomes he had bequeathed them. 
They were coarse in manner—repul- 
sive in appearance—rakehelly, sloven- 
ly in dress. They shot without re- 
spect to preserves—coursed in defi- 
ance of the game-laws—fished without. 
consulting royalties—hunted without: 
caring over what ground. They 
were great favourites with the young 
butchers and strolling vagabonds of 
the vicinity, who followed them in 
their amusements—called them Mas- 
ter Ned or Neish—carried their im- 
plements of sport, or led their dogs— 
drank their health in their own whis- 
ky—and beat the bailiffs who ventured 
to approach them with a writ. In 

,short, Edward and Ignatius Desmond 

were the dread of all soberly con- 
ducted persons, and the delight of 
every turbulent idle fellow in the 
parish. 3 

They had successively been suitors 

2F : 
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of: Miss Whelan, whose worldly goods 
and chattels would have been a sea- 
sonable relief to their encumbered 
freeholds, and had in succession been 
rejected by that lady. They were 
latterly well aware, like all her ac- 
quaintances, of her decided predilec- 
tions in Boylan’s favour; and when 
the news of Frank’s quarrel with his 
aunt reached the public ear of Kil- 
worth, (that is to say, in an hour after 
it occurred,) amongst those peculiarly 
inquisitive respecting the cause of it 
were the two Desmonds. But acri- 
monious as was the old dame’s dispo- 
sition, she preserved a strict silence 
regarding the cause of the rupture 
with her nephew, who, on his side, 
was equally indisposed to be commu- 
nicative. To the friend with whom 
he took refuge, did Francis alone im- 


The night was pitch-dark—the few 
stars that appeared were only now and 
‘then visible, when the wind, that flew 
with a dismal moan across the lonely 
fields, and through the ‘bare though 
‘budding trees, swept aside the mass 
of clouds overhead, and unveiled the 
sky for an instant. It was during one 
of the glimpses of something like light, 
thus momentarily afforded, that two 
em withdrew from the high-road 

eading to Ballinvogher, and sheltered 
themselves under the old walls of the 
-melancholy ruin, mentioned before 
“now as being associated in the minds 
-of the peasantry with such formidable 
“superstitions. 

** What makes you stop moochin’ 
there? Why don’t you come close 
to the wall if you don’t want to be 
seen? Mick Hennessy is jest off, an’ 
they’ve sent for the priest ; so, if you 

- want Father Tom to fall across you, 
you couldn't take a betther way for 
a t.”” ; 

“I hates the look o that ugly 
~Fooherah, Shawn,” was the reply, as 
the man, to whom the caution was 
addressed, quitted the verge of the 
road and reluctantly approached the 
Yuin. ‘I've no heart in me when 
-]'m near it, an’ if I war back in the 
glins again, you might go sing for 
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part the story, carefully, however, 
concealing his subsequent visit to Miss 
Whelan, and its result. 

Now, as Ned Lomasney was in full 
possession of all that convenient in- 
genuity, natural to his countrymen, of 
construing the most disastrous defeat 
into a signal triumph, in order to save 
Frank Boylan’s credit and his own 
pride, he was most careful to whisper 
it about that the marriage of Francis 
and Bridget Whelan was fixed upon, 
and that they only awaited the com- 
pletion in Cork of a certain deed of 
settlement, to make known the auspi- 
cious event which was then immedi- 
ately to follow. We have thought it 
necessary to state this little effort of 
Mr Lomasney’s imagination, as it led 
to some important consequences in 
our history. 






me afore I'd ventur down in this 
business.” 

** Here—take a dhrain o’ that, an’ 
leave off,” said Shawn Sourk, present- 
ing a nearly exhausted dram bottle. 
** You have nothin’ to do but to stop 
the horse when he comes up, an’ ax 
him the way into Fermoy. Don’t let 
go your hould of the reins—that’s all 
—Il'll do the rest.” : 

‘* Histh! histh-a-nish! Did you 
hear somethin’ like a ery, Shawn, very 
far down—as if it kem from the river ? 
Maybe it’s the Banthee* givin’ him 
warnin’ for death.” 

« Maybe it is, Llieum ; an’ there’s 
the bell for his berrin’ afther ;” and, 
as he paused, the echoes of a dead 
bell from the distant church sounded 
in the wind. 

It had been the fair-day at Lismore. 
Frank Boylan attended there and dis- 
posed of his horse. He was detained 
until late in the evening by some 
friends residing in that beautiful ham- 
let, to whom he wished to bid fare- 
well previous to his departure from 
the country, and the clock of the an- 
cient cathedral had chimed half-past 
ten before he mounted the steed which 
one of his aunt’s tenants had lent him 
for the day, and turned homewards. 

He proceeded at a brisk pace, and 





* Benshi. 
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soon left behind him the grey glim- 
mer of the fine old castle, smiths coil 
of dusky light that marked: the lovely 
river murmuring below its walls, with 
perhaps something of the same mourn- 
ful feeling we ourselves experienced 
fifty years later, in quitting that be- 
loved romantic scene for the busy 
stunning world. 

The road Boylan had to traverse 
was, what it still is, peculiarly hilly 
and in wretched repair ; so that it was 
long past midnight when he descend- 
ed from the wild uplands, and struck 
forwards’ towards Ballinvogher, te 
consign his borrowed steed to its 
friendly owner. His road lay by the 
gateway of Douglas, a spot that was 
so singularly associated with his for- 
tunes, and towards which he was now 
approaching. Before, however, he 
had got clear of the screening um- 
brage of a neighbouring park-wall, 
that with its lofty trees overshadowed 
the road, the cry as of a female voice, 
in sudden and great distress, came 
upon his ear. He spurred forward, 
and, upon arriving at a spot where 
the termination of the enclosure af- 
forded an open view in the direction 
of Miss Whelan’s abode, he could 
perceive her dwelling, from which the 
shrieks seemed. to proceed, enveloped 
in light, and, as well as he could 
judge from the distance, on fire from 
kitchen to coping-stone. He hastened 
rapidly on, and in ten minutes gained 
the avenue gate, where he was about 
to abandon: his horse, when, to. his 
surprise, he found that jealous en- 
trance unimpeded—the gate was wide 
open. He flew up the long pathway, 
and, before he could pull in his exci- 
ted steed, found himself in a scene 
that for some moments deprived him 
of all comprehension. 

The house was surrounded by a 
-number of men, some armed and on 
horseback, others on foot, bearing huge 
splinters of the resinous bogwood of 
the country, that flamed farther and 
wider than four times the number of 
torches. Before the door, which lay 
broken as if burst from. its hinges, 
reclined Kautheen Walsh and Nell 
Magner, the female domestics, tied 
hand and foot, their own shawls bound 
round the lower part of their faces, so 
as effectually to disable them either 
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from alarming the country or annoy- 
ing the foe; while in the centre of 
the scene stood the ruffian, Neish 
Desmond, with ene of his followers, 
occupied in placing and fastening their 
ill-fated mistress herself, half-undress- 
ed, but wrapped round with a-huge 
great-coat, behind his brother Ned, 
who, mounted. on a strong thorough- 
bred horse, awaited but the placing 
of his prize seeurely, to give the sig 
nal to his mounted companions, and 
add the guilt of ravisher to his many 
ether lawless offences. To complete 
the. calamitous group, Frank’s ac- 
quaintance, Bully, doomed never more 
to be the terror of prowling mendi- 
eants or youthful orchard~pilferers, 
lay kicking in the death-spasm, his 
head mortally broken with the same 
weapon apparently that had smashed 
the door, in the defence of which he 
had faithfully resigned his life. f 

Boylan scarce comprehended the 
transaction before its actors became 
conscious of the intruder’s presence, 
He was off his horse in,a moment. 
The next he was engaged in deadly 
grapple with the leader of the gang, 
and had dragged Ned Desmond from 
his saddle, and with him the luckless 
Proserpine of their rapacity, before he 
was himself surrounded and over- . 

owered. With such odds against 

im, this was soon the case. 

« Hould his head a-one-side till 
I knock his brains out, Mickina,” 
said a savage fellow who wielded a 
sledge, and who had prebably been 
principal engineer to the expedition,. 

« Now, then, your soul!” was the 
reply of his coadjutor, who, having 
tripped up Boylan whilst engaged 
with Desmond, held him, assisted by 
another, pinned by the neckeloth, and 
extended on the earth. 

‘© Casey !—curse you, what are you 


about?” eried Ned. Desmond, after a 


hasty whisper with his brother; ‘ have 
you a mizd to spoil our job with your 
butchering? do. you think it’s a county 
Limerick bullock you have ?” 

** An’ what'll we do with the Keow- 
laun,* Masther Ned?” 

* Tie him there, an’ gag him, an’ 
Jet him cool his heels with them girls 
till morning.” 

For several minutes past the terri- 
fied object of this outrage was herself 





.* Bulrush—weed; metaphorically, worthless fellow. 
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searce sensible of the powerful diver- 
sion attempted in her favour. Ex- 
hausted from struggling, hoarse from 
shrieking, stupified with affright and 
despair, she was about resigning her- 
self to her fate, when the shock re- 
ceived in her fall from the horse with 
Desmond gave her fresh sensation. 
She opened her eyes, and the first 
object they encountered was the pros- 
trate form of her rescuer.. Starting 
with a shudder from the ground, she 
gazed forward to assure herself it was 
no deception, and then again sank with 
a smothered groan into the hands of 
the villains, who now prepared to re- 

lace her as before, and with tenfold 

aste; for the cry went round that they 
had better not lose the night, or day 
would break before they were all safe 
up the mountains. 

As if roused by some sudden recol- 
lection, Bridget Whelan burst from 
the hands of those who held her, flung 
aside the fellows who were binding 
her champion, and grasped him firmly 
by the arm. 

«‘T tell you what, Desmond,” she 
said, “ I promise you, on the virtue 
of my solemn word, that I'll go with 
you quietly, and I'll agree to whatever 
match you are determined on, if ye 
jet Mr Boylan go with us. Let him 
come with us, and don’t have it to say 
that ye took me like a common far- 
mer’s daughter; but that I had one 
friend with me to see me justified from 

eople’s talk hereafter. Frank Boy- 
an,” she cried appealingly, “ sure you 
won't have the heart to quit us?” 

This proposal seemed to embarrass 
the marauders. The brothers entered 
into deep consultation with two of the 
party who seemed to be next them in 
influence, and the result of their deli- 
beration, after again receiving Miss 
Whelan’s assurance, that, if they al- 
lowed Boylan to accompany them, she 
was satisfied to accede to the marriage 
which their present lawless proceed- 
ing too well convinced her they-had 
in view, was a direction to secure 
‘Boylan on his own horse, between 
two of the best mounted of the party, 
and bring him with them; Ned Des- 
mond adding, as he addressed his sup- 
posed rival, with an affected laungh— 
“ All is fair you know, Frank, in love 
and war.” 

_ Boylan was too indignant at their 
infamous conduct, and too much pro- 
voked at the manner in which he had 
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been overcome, to notice the insinua- 
tion just conveyed. He, however, pro- 
tested in unmeasured terms against 
participating in the slightest way with 
their doings, observing that, if he sub- 
mitted quietly, he only did so to satisfy 
the lady who was the object of their 
pursuit. 
Every thing being now ready, and 
having placed the servant women, still 
fettered, in the house, out of the incle« 
mency of the night, the signal was 
given, the lights were at once extin- 
guished, and the party with their prey 
set off at full gallop from the ravaged 
abode. The state of the country at 
that period was sufficiently unsettled, 
and its wretched police department 
too feebly administered, to occasion 
them any concern as to tke publicity 
of their route. They careered direct 
along the high-roads, and made for 
the Mallow mountains, into the de- 
files of which, by hard riding, they 
had entered long before a glimmer of 
dawn appeared to assist them in their 
track. The first tints of day were 
whitening the cold cliffs that towered 
above their road, when the party ar- 
rived at a lonely and suspicious-look- 
ing shebeen house, which lay a consi- 
derable distance away even from the 
unfrequented bridle-road they had 
travelled for the last half-hour. A 
light twinkled through the single pane 
that served as the only window in the 
long,. low dwelling. The moment 
they halted, the door was opened by a 
tall, withered, blear-eyed woman, who, 
though she enquired their business, it 
was plain expected them; as a large - 
fire was blazing on the hearth, and 
refreshments, in the shape of coarse 
bread and bottles of whiskey, stood on 
a table before the ample chimney. 
The Desmonds very carefully assist- 
ed their fair prisoner to alight, and 
ushered her into the cabin with as 
much ceremony as they could assume, 
consistently with such a questionable 
mode of making love as they had thus 
ventured on. Ned Desmond, who, it 
was no longer doubtful, intended do- 
ing himself the favour of becoming— 


“Lord of the lady and her land beside,” 


having relieved’ her arms from the 
coat that had been carefully fastened 
round them, with coarse entreaty 
urged Miss Whelan to taste some of 
the very untempting fare to which he 


directed her attention. To his great 
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satisfaction she complied without 
much hesitation, took a few mouthfuls 
of bread, and was prevailed on to 
swallow a little of the reeking beve- 
rage that was already circulating in 
abundance amongst their wearied 
escort. 

Having thus far succeeded, her da- 
ring wooer, after a whispered question 
or two to the harridan who attended 


on them, was about to hint the neces- . 


sity of his mistress’s retiring to a sepa- 
rate apartment; when, with all her 
sex’s fury flashing from her face, she 
started up, flung down the arm of one 
of the fellows near her as he was rais- 
ing a tumbler to his lips, and, before 
they could recover from their surprize, 
snatched a large pistol that she had 
perceived lurking in the bosom of his 
coat. 

** Now, Ned Desmond,” she said, 
when her excited passion allowed the 
words to burst from her lips, “ stir one 
step further—lay one finger on me, 
and, as I hope for safety here and sal- 
vation hereafter, I will shoot you 
where you stand! I see that I can’t 
object,” she continued in a quieter 
tone, ** to your fair and honourable 
proposals, and I am willing to listen 
to them; but in this place”—— she 
stopped, choked with passion, and 
again raising her. voice, she stamped 
fiercely —* Villain, what do you 
mean?” 

** Come, come, Miss Whelan,” said 
the cool, flagitious suitor—* this might 
do very well if you were within reach 
of a friend, or could get out o’ this 
part of the country without my leave, 
but it never can be; an’ if I lose my 
life by your hand, you may fare far 
worse among these purty boys here, 
that I shall leave behind me.” 

** Are you a man?—have you no 
shame in you?” she cried almost in 
despair, “ that you treat an unprotect- 
ed woman in this way—act towards 
me like a ruffian—an’ what dependence 
can I ever have on you in life again 
if I married you ten times over ?— 
you’d better think a little.” 

Oh! I have thought of all this long 
enough,” replied Desmond—* so it’s 
all nonsense ;” and he turned to one 
of his followers—* take the pistol from 
the lady, Jack.” 

At that moment, while attention 
was entirely absorbed in the result of 
this order, Boylan, who had hitherto 
sat sullenly quiet in the chair with. 
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which he had been accommodated 
upon entering the house, surprised 
the fellow who stood guard upon him, 
wrested from him the pistol with 
which he, too, was armed, and the 
next minute stood once more erect 
and free by the side of Bridget. 

** Come on now, Desmond!" he 
said ; ** while I live I will not allow 
this lady to be harmed; you shall not 
persevere in this infamous conduct 
without adding murder to your crime 
—better”—— ae 

“‘ Hear me—hear me!” interrupted 
Miss Whelan ; * I again tell you that. 
I will submit to receive you, Ned Des- 
mond, as my husband, provided we 
are openly and honestly married in 
the face of day, by the proper clergy- 
man. What more can I say?” 

“ Dear Bridget!” said her suitor, 
with softened tones, * all this is easily 
said; but if I were fool enough to 
trust you and myself down to Kilwortlr 
to be married, what security have I 
that it’s not the sheriff I'd have before 
me to tie the knot instea’ of the par- 
son?” 

ss You can be married before we 
quit the mountains,” she replied. 

“ By Jingo, there’s not a church 
within gwelve miles of us, girl!” said 
Neish Desmond; “ an’ the marriage 
wouldn’t stand without it.” 

s¢ An’ if there was itself,’ said Ned, 
‘‘ where would we find a minister? 
By my soukins! this isn’t the kind o” 
glebe land they’re fond of perching 
on.” 

* It’s too bad,” said the relenting 
lady, * that I must be forced to talk 
to ye this way ; there’s ould Kilfeacon 
church before ye leave the hills— 
can’t ye send one o’ the boys into Kil- 
worth for Parson Lloyd; let him meet 
us there—an’—an’—I suppose that'll 
do?” she added, bashfully. 

Again the brothers retired to con- 
sult, and Boylan could not help taking 
the opportunity to ask her—“ Can 
you really reconcile yourself to sub- 
mitting to this infamous compulsion >” 

“ A poor friendless girl, trampled 
on by every one, must reconcile her- 
self to a deal more than this, sir,” 
she replied, in a voice of quiet reso- 
lution. 

The Desmonds again came forward. 
* Admitting,” said Ned, * that we 
agree to your kind offer, what’s the 
use in sending for Lloyd ?—he wont 
come without a note signed by you, 
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saying that you are doing this with 
your own consent.”’ 

** Well, I'm ready to write it if you 
like,” she replied. 

« Fair enough, by the law!—an’ no 
‘woman ever deserved or got a better 
husband than I’ll-make you, Miss,” 
replied Ned Desmond, producing an 
ink-bottle, half dried up, from the 
window, where it lay with the copy- 
book and pens of some mountain tyro. 
«“ Just give a line to Mr Lloyd under 
your hand, saying you wish to meet 
him at Kilfeacon church, I think 
you needn't say with whom, as it'll be 
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purty well known by the time the let- 
ter gets to him.” 

Miss Whelan with wonderful deci- 
sion toek the pen, scrawled a few 
lines to the import just suggested,. 
naming twelve o'clock of the coming 
day as the hour for meeting at Kil- 
feaecon ; and the missive was forthwith 
dispatched by a messenger, who, on 
foot, could far sooner reach his desti- 
nation than upon one of the jaded 
horses, along so broken and rugged a 
road as that over which they had 
so lately passed. 


Cuarrer IX. 


s¢ Well, Grace, I tould you often 
how it would be, an’ my words are 
come thrue at last!” said Phill Riall 
to his daughter, who, with languid 
frame and faded cheek, was preparing 
his breakfast as he entered the room, 
the morning after the occurrence just 
related, on his return from overseeing 
a number of workmen ; for it was the 
height of the potato-setting season— 
** My words are come thrue at last,” 
and he flung his hat upon a chair with a 
slap, as if to ratify the declaration. ‘I 
often tould you that that koute, Frank 
Boylan, would leave you in the lurch 
afther all—an’ you wouldn’t take my 
advice, and have the spirit to show him 
you despised hin) by bein’ beforehand 
with him.” 

«* What’s the matter now?” said 
the weary-spirited girl; “ I thought 
we were to have no more of this.” 

*¢ No more of it!” said her father, 
*¢ why, the whole counthry is up.— 
Biddy Whelan refused to marry the 
fellow ; and what do you think of him 
comin’ last night to Douglas, with a 
hundhred men—breakin’ in the doors, 
smashin’ the house to bits, an’ runnin’ 
off with the girl herself to Mallow, an’ 
of course forein’ her to marry him 
then, an’ no thanks to her.” 

His daughter made no reply. She 
was deeply occupied with an old news- 
paper, that she held at full length be- 
fore her face, anxious to take in, at 
one comprehensive glance, the con- 
tents of the entire page; but what a 
crimsoned cheek and beating heart 
she screened by that trifling -ma- 
neuvre! There went in one mighty 
blow, if her father’s words were true, 
the last support to which her heart 


had been clinging, amid the angry 
surge of maddened pride that now 
swept on to hurry her to wretchedness- 
—to despair for ever. 

‘Is there any truth in it ?” at last 
she faltered. 

“ Thruth in it!—is there eyes in the 
pratee-seed I was settin’ this mornin’, 
when Shawn Sourk galloped by like 
a shee-guee, tellin’ the boys as he 
passed them that wor on the trenches 
next the road—— Well, maybe now 
you'll be convinced, and folly your 
father’s advice, and marry the dacent 
boy that’s afther you this many a 
day.” 

And here Phill re-commenced his. 
usual round of attack, by sapping, 
mining, and assault upon Grace's sta- 
bility of purpose, which_——for pride—. 
pride had been her besetting, may we 
say her only, foible——had latterly ex- 
hibited symptoms of giving way; and 
so hotly did he press her, that before 
he quitted the room, the mortified, be- 
wildered girl had acceded to his nam- 
ing a certain day within the coming 
fortnight as that upon which she was 
to become the bride of his favourite. 

Leaving her for the present to her. 
wild, unutterable feelings, let us turn 
back, courteous reader, and meet the 
little cavalcade ; which, in consequence 
of a satisfactory reply having been re- 
turned by their envoy, about eleven 
o'clock in that morning; might be dis-. 
cerned winding down from the recesses 
of the Mallow mountains, and slowly 
and with difficulty making its way 
along the neglected road that led to 
the ruined church and deserted grave- 
yard of Kilfeacon. Four or five of the 
Desmonds’ tenants led the van, and 
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were followed by their master ; Miss 
Whelan now rode free, seated on a 

illion behind hercaptor ; while Boy- 
faa and the second Desmond rode one 
on each side—the remainder of the 
force bringing up the rear. 

Having reached the church, of 
which only the roofless walls remained, 
clothed with ivy, and overshadowed 
with mountain ashes, elders, ‘and 
other wild trees, they had not long to 
await the arrival of the minister from 
the distant village. He soon appear- 
ed, accompanied by a mutual friend of 
the parties, having hastened away 
upon the receipt of Miss Whelan’s 
note, as he was too well aware that 
such acts of lawless outrage as that of 
which she was the object, were unfor- 
tunately too often followed by deeds 
of infamy, that made their unfortunate 
victims, in most cases, glad to sereen 
their shame or sorrows under the mar- 
riage veil. The spirit of the times, 
too, was unfavourable to any very deli- 
cate scruples on the part of the clergy 
whose services were required on such 
occasions. Yet after the usual greet- 
ing was over, and though the unem- 
barrassed air of the bride might have 
relieved Mr Lloyd from any misgiv- 
ings as to her being an unwilling 
party to the match, the worthy man 
nevertheless took it upon him to ask 
her if her consent to the ceremony he 
‘was called on to perform was a volun- 
tary one, and received a reply in the 
affirmative sufficiently satisfactory. 

The party therefore entered the 
ruined church, and stumbling their 
way over half-buried tombstones, and 
rank and matted grass thickly min- 
gled with nettles, reached the spot 
where once had stood the altar; but 
which, now that the sacred precincts 
were entirely neglected, was occupied 
by the large tomb of some aspiring 
family, whose pretensions even the 
grave could not subdue. By the side 
of this the clergyman took his place, 
and having produced a prayer-book, 
in a few minutes Bridget Whelan 
was pronounced the wife of the un- 
principled Desmond, and received the 
congratulations of the surrounding 
group. It was then proposed by the 
bridegroom and his brother that they 
should return with their prize to the 
mountains. But again the persuasions 
of the lady prevailed. She represent- 
ed to them the suspicion and obloquy 
‘that would thus be needlessly added 
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to their adventure, and won them 
finally to agree to her proposition to 
quit the hills forthwith, and pass the 
remainder of the nuptial-day at her 
own abode, now about to pass with its 
fair mistress into the possession of an- 
other. A second nimble-footed courier 
was ears to apprize the domes» 
tics at Douglas of the auspicious re- 
sult of the late occurrence, and to di- 
rect theni to make speedy and bounti- 
ful preparation for such a wedding- 
feast as so short a notice would admit 
of; after which the cavaleade pro- 
ceeded at an easy pace—which their 
own fatigue as well as that of their 
horses rendered desirable—to descend 
into the lowlands. 

It was very near four o’clock in the 
afternoon of that April day, when the 
wedded pair and their escort appeared 
in the vicinity of Douglas. They 
were met as they came along by a 
host of the idle population of the place, 
—groups of mendicants, and swarms 
of noisy barefooted boys,—who ae- 
companied them to their destination 
with the same applause and congratu- 
lation they would have accorded to a 
hauling-home of the most legitimate 
character. They failed, however, in 
extorting any thanks or good cheer 
from the lady whose return they hail. 
ed with such hypocritical heartiness, 
(for with them Miss Bridget had ever 
been the reverse of what is termed 
popular,) but were dismissed with an 
intimation that, when the wedding- 
festival should be duly solemnized, on 
some approaching day set apart for 
that purpose, they would not be for- 
gotten. The clergyman, together 


‘with several of the Desmonds’ sport- 


ing friends who had dropped into the 
procession on its arrival near their 
abodes, remained by particular invi- 
tation to dinner; but Boylan, though 
repeatedly pressed to favour them with 
his company for the evening, firmly 
declined. He repaired to the friend’s 
house to which he was journeying the 
night before, when he met with so 
eventful an interruption. 

The dinner at Douglas went off 
charmingly, witli all the noise, smoke, 
heat, hurry, clatter, anf talking at- 
tendant on so unlooked-for a banquet. 
As Mrs Desmond was the only lad 
present, the reserve and silence whic 
marked her demeanour were attribut- 
ed to the proper motives; and nothing 
could be more assiduous and tender 
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than the attentions of Mr Ned to the 
spouse he had so gallantly won. The 
doth removed, and the wine-bin hav- 
ing been placed at the disposal of its 
future lord, Bridget—just as Dick 
Desmond, booted and spurred, entered 
the room to pay his congratulations 
and accept a seat at the board—hav- 
ing greeted that gentlemen with cordi- 
ality, was permitted to retire, pleading, 
what indeed she manifestly suffered 
from, fatigue, and withdrew to give 
some household directions. 

Ned Desmond on her departure 
-assumed the head of the table, and 
‘received once more, in less qualified 

terms than had been ventured on in 
the presence of his lady, the compli- 
ments of the company on his undeni- 
able gallantry, courage, &c. &c. &c. 
In return for which he warmly thank- 
ed them, drank all their healths, push- 
ed the bottle briskly round, and in a 
little time after was on his legs, glass 
in hand, in the act of returning thanks 
for the kindness that had been done 
him by Humpy Hyde, a fast friend of 
his (in every sense of the word,) who 
had just concluded a neat speech, in 
which he had proposed Ned’s health 
and long life, with the very happy and 
unfamiliar quotation of 

*¢ None but the brave deserve the fair,” 
when Ned, who faced the windows that 
looked out to the high-road which at 
some distance skirted the lawn—while 
all theruddy eager faces ofthe company 
were turned upon him with the inten~ 
sity of Persians watching the sunrise, 
—was observed to give a convulsive 
start, and make a sudden and violent 
gesture, as though he were about to 
fly over their heads through the op- 
' posite window. 

**She’s off! she’s off, by G—! 
Boys, boys—fly—a hundred goold 
guineas for the man who stops her!” 
And he rushed from the room. 

The amazed revellers crowded to 
the windows, while a few hastened to 
the outside; but all could now perceive 
the cause of their host’s alarm, in a 
glimpse of the well-known figure of 
Mrs Ned Desmond, mounted on her 
powerful grey mare, and flying from 
the house, from which she was now 
nearly a_mile’s distance. 

Meantime Ned Desmond had hast- 
ened to the stables. Of all the horses, 
jaded as they must naturally be from 
the last twelve hours’ work, one, and 
one only, (how he blessed his luck !) 


stuod ready saddled. He led it out— 
vaulted on its back, and was out of 
sight in a moment, his friends prepar- 
ing to follow in the chase, though, from 
the cause we have just remarked, with 
faint reliance on their steeds, 
Onwards, as fast as whip and rowel 
could urge, flew Desmond, his horse, 
mad with fury and affright, stretching 
on and out beneath each lash as though 
if would devour the very earth in its 
career. And now the pursuer caught 
a view of the fugitive—and now 
another turn in the road hid her from 
his sight. The next moment he again 
could see her—could find that, though 
she too plied whip and rein with all 
the art of a practised rider and all the 
energy of desperate flight, he was 
gaining on her, though the mare she 
rode swept on as if sharing in the ter- 
rors of its mistress. Let but the race 
continue a little longer—let her avoid 
the town, and she is overtaken. And 
now she reached the cross-road—will 
she make for Kilworth? No—she has 
dashed up the hill that lies between 
her and the Blackwater—hurrah! the 
prize must again be his. He strains 
every muscle to push on his panting 
horse, that seems as eager for victory 
as himself—faster and faster he nears 
upon her—the mare has won the hill! 
—reckless of life and limb, its rider 
rushes down without tightening one 
inch of rein—but Desmond is now close 
upon her track, she can hear the snort- 
ing gasps of the pursuing steed—its 
very breath is almost on her—she is 
making for the river! The ford is 
wide, wide—and the current swollen. 
Even if the mare takes it, she must 
drift a little down to where the oppo- 
site bank is almost a precipice—and 
Desmond is up with her then! Even 
now he is so close that he can attempt, 
in his madness, to strike her from her 
seat with the long lash of his whip. 
One last effort before she gives up! 
and the mare in one noble stroke has 
taken the water! If she has time to 
clamber the opposite bank, thegame is 
up with Desmond. He is atthe ford: 
he gives his horse the lash with one 
hand and lifts it with the rein for the 
plunge—the animal rears—balks the 
spring—swerves a bowshot aside— 
and Desmond is floundering face and 
hands in the ford! Had he mounted 
any other than his brother Dick’s horse 
—our old acquaintance Sweetlips—it 
was all over with Miss Biddy Whelan. 
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When Desmond had clambered 
back out of the river, which was luck- 
ily very shallow at the spot, and had 
shaken the water from his clothes, he 
strove in vain to recover the accursed 
animal that had failed him in the very 
moment of success. Sweetlips was 
cooling himself in a distant enclosure 
of early clover, where the discomfited 
rider had as much chance of catching 
him as of bridling an aurora borealis. 
He was therefore compelled to retrace 
on foot the road he had so lately come. 
He was soon met by his anxious 
guests, who read in his appearance the 
tale of his disasters. 
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‘‘ Neish Desmond,” said Ned after 
a few minutes’ pause, * this country 
will be a little too hot for you and me 
for some time to come ;—she is by this 
time at Peter Leary's—the marriage 
is null and void, and the informations 
won't be long making out. So, boys,” 
turning to his acquaintances, ‘‘lend us 
a couple of the horses as far on our 
way to Cork as Watergrass-hill—we’ll 
leave ’em for ye at Davy Draddy’s— 
and take care of yourselves.” The 
boys were too Irish to desert their 
friends on a pinch, and night closed 
as the Desmonds retreated from the 
country. 


CuarrTer X, 


Ned Desmond was right in his fore- 
bodings. Miss Whelan gained the 
opposite bank in safety. The power- 
ful animal she rode seemed to have 
acquired fresh vigour from the cool- 
ing stream, and the rider continued 
her flight. In half an hour she was 
safe within the friendly dwelling and 
under the protection of Mr Peter 
Leary, the gentleman to whose guar- 
dianship she had been committed in 
early life. As this person happened 
to be one of the justices for the county, 
it was only a short time before her ar- 
rival, that, having been apprised by 
her servant Shawn Sourk of the dis- 
asters of the night, he had, as much 
from personal anxiety as from a sense 
of public duty, dispatched a man and 
horse to Cork to require the assistance 
of the sheriff and military in endea- 
vouring to rescue his fair friend. The 
excess of fatigue she had undergone— 
her desperate flight—the fate she had 
so adroitly eluded—seemed to have 
made slight impression on Miss Whe- 
lan’s mind, in which stormy wrath 
and concentrated revenge appeared to 
reign in turns. She would scarce 
give her guardian or his family time 
to offer their assurances of sympathy 
—scarce disencumber herself of her 
soiled and soaked apparel, or convey, 
by a few sentences, the story of her 
capture and escape—so great was her. 
impatience to make a formal deposi- 
tion to the magistrate, with a view to 
the instant issuing of warrants against 
all those concerned in the late out- 
rage. The intimate knowledge she 
possessed, from her extensive business, 
of the persons and names of the greater 


part of the people around her, enabled 
er to depose distinctly to almost every 
one who, besides the Desmonds, were 
concerned in her abduction. Com- 
mencing, therefore, with the brothers 
as principals, she named as their abet- 
tors the several individuals, to the 
number nearly of twenty, who at- 
tacked her abode, or assisted in con- 
veying her to the mountains. At the 
head of those—without a falter on 
her tongue, or any additional tinge of 
sallowness in her cheek, as she kissed 
the book—without the least tremor in 
her‘ hand as she signed the informa- 
tion—she solemnly swore was Francis 
Boylan. 

Such a charge as this, if followed 
up by a prosegution in the criminal 
courts, involved the most perilous con- 
sequences to all against whom it was 
preferred. In Ireland—where, at the 
period of which we write, the elements 
of society were so disorganized, that 
the executive government, though ad- 
ministering the laws with merciless 
severity, found their terrors ineffectual 
for the suppression of offences, which 
the indolent oligarchy of the day, ac- 
tive only in the exercise of energetic 
rapacity, never attempted to heal or: 
purify at the source—the crime of 
abduction was one against which the - 
enactments of the statute were direeted 
with unmitigated rigour; and in every 
instance where convictions were ob- 
tained, the luckless offenders, without 
a single exception, underwent the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. Indeed, if 
any one atrocity in the comprehensive 
calendars submitted to judicial inves- 
tigation in Ireland merited such a 
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case of ulterior proceedings) in a pro. 
fatal 


punishment, it was this, as its viestms 
were mostly possessed of wealth, the 
acquisitién of which was sought by 
the foulest and most daring villany, 
that when successful, (as was too fre- 
uently the case,) was generally pro- 
ductive not only of lasting misery to 
the unhappy woman, forced by shame- 
less wrong to be the partner of guilt 
and ruffianism, but of incalculable 
confusion as far as concerned the in- 
terests of families and the transmission 
of property. 
It was, therefore, with astonishment 
and terror that the news of Miss Whe- 


lan’s flight, and her subsequent denun- 


ciation of many of its most popular 
inhabitants, was received in the little 
town of Kilworth. The Desmonds 
were already, it was hoped, beyond 
the range to which the vengeance that 
had dropped upon that spot like a 
thunderbolt could extend; and those 
who had remained behind them, satis- 
fied that with Miss Whelan’s escape 
the matter was at an end, now hastened 
to follow their example, and fly the 
country. So terrible were the con- 
sequences of a prosecution of this 
kind, that the clergyman, and even 
the guests who attended the wedding- 
dinner, thought it prudent to withdraw 
until they had time to deliberate, or 
opportunities for legal consultation. 
When Francis Boylan learned the 
result of this daring adventure, he, in 
common with his acquaintance, judged 
that the affair would prove a serious 
one for the Desmonds and their adhe- 
rents; but though he was irritated at 
the unceremonious treatment his acci- 
* dental interference in it had subjected 
him to, he was too much occupied in 
preparing for his departure, to feel any 
great interest in the matter ; he, how- 
ever, derived a kind of satisfaction 
from thinking that his exertions in 
her behalf had afforded Miss Bridget 
some reparation for the shock which, 
a short time before, he so unexpectedly 
occasioned her. Of the subsequent 
flight of the brothers, and the ven- 
* geance meditated by their victim, he 
heard, as, hour by hour, the. intelli- 
gence spread through the neighbour- 
hood, and one after another of those 
whom it concerned disappeared. 
Sharing considerably in the popular 
prejudices of his country, Francis 
found he: had little inclination to ap- 
pear as a witness (for, as such, he 
deemed he should be called-upon in 


seeution which involved such 

consequences to the guilty, particu- 
larly as the principals were beyond 
the reach of punishment, and as he 


considered the fair complainant had: 


at least as much eause for thankful- 
ness as revenge. He, therefore, has- 
tened to complete his little arrange- 
ments, and leave the country. 

He was thus engaged in the after- 
noon of the day succeeding that upon 
which Miss Whelan escaped, and was 
about to close the portmanteau into 
which was condensed the whole of his 
moveable property, when some lads 
from the village rushed breathless into 
the house, calling loudly on him to 
fly, for that the dragoons had just ar- 
rived from Cork, had searched for him 
at his aunt’s, and were now coming 
down, full gallop, to the dwelling 
where they had learned he was at 
present residing. As Francis was un- 
conscious of any motive for flight, he 
lent no heed to the warning, though, 
even before the military appeared, a 
presentiment flashed through his mind 
of some deadly mischief designed him 
by her who had hitherto exercised so 
baneful an influence over his fate. 
The sensation of horror that crept on 
him in the dim parlour that night at 
Douglas returned ; and when the mili- 
tary entered the room, and arrested 
him in virtue of the warrant which 
their officer displayed, it was not won 
derful that the disturbance exhibited 
in his countenance should be taken 
for the manifestations of conscious 
guilt. The liberty of a mere Irish 
subject was at that time so little re- 
garded, that Boylan, even if so dis- 
posed, was allowed no time for en- 
quiry or expostulation. A horse was 
instantly procured, and, surrounded 
by the troop, he was borne off. They 
took the direction of Castle-Leary, 
the residence of the magistrate already 


mentioned, before whom the prisoner 


was to undergo examination. ‘ 
Now it so happened that the only 
man, perhaps, to whom Boylan was 
personally obnoxious, was this same 
Mr Leary, in consequence of some 
trifling dispute that had occurred be- 
tween them at a neighbouring market, 
where, on a certain occasion, the ma- 
gistrate had ordered his shepherd to 
pre-oceupy with his stock a certain 
standing already engaged by Boylan, 
who, upon representing the circum- 





stance, and receiving no satisfactory 
reply, directed the people in charge 
of his aunt's cattle to eject the intru- 
ders. This led to a little row, in 
which Boylan’s party obtained the 
victory, and ensured with it Mr 
Leary’s everlasting animosity to their 
master. 

It was just the dinner hour when 
the party arrived at Castle- Leary, and 
the officer being courteously pressed 
to partake of that hospitable meal, in- 
structions were given to walk the pri- 
soner up and down before the windows 
until it was the justice’s convenience 
to examine him. Francis bore this 
with a chafed and tortured spirit, 
though, rather than give-his foe addi- 
tional cause for exultation, he affected 
a philosophic demeanour, he was far 
from finding sit easily on him. When 
Mr Leary had dined, and after raising 
his spirits to the proper level of ma- 
gisterial importance by a few rounds 
of claret, hallowed by loyal toasts to 
the health of the king, and to the me- 
mory of a certain glorious, pious, and 
immortal personage, he threw up the 
window with one hand, opened his 
waistcoat with the other, pulled a 
chair to him with his foot, and, having 
seated himself, called in a terrific man- 
ner to the soldiers to bring the prisoner 
forward, 

‘* So, by all that’s lovely !”—(The 
magistrate was in the habit of using a 
blank-cartridge kind of oath, of a festal 
and graceful import, not a little at va- 
riance with his look, which was inso- 
lent, and his accents, which were 
harsh and overbearing. )—* So, by all 
that’s lovely! we have you, Mr Boy- 
lan, at last !—Eh! a pretty fellow you 
are! I always knew you'd come to 
this with your smooth-faced thricks, 
Come, sir, none of your impudent 
looks at me. I vow to Venus you'll 
march to Cork jailthis moment. Gar- 
rett, make out his committal,” (to the 
clerk standing reverently behind his 
chair ;) “ andin the mean time, you, 
sir—let me ask you what you choose 
to say touching this charge against 
you, of which I’ve no more doubt 
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. you're guilty than that this claret-jug 


is empty and that one full. Help 
yourself there, captain, an’ pass the 
wine. . Come, give us no delay, sir.” 

* Pitiful creature!” was the only. 
comment Boylan could trust himself 
with for a time. 

* If this,” at last he said, “ is to be 
your place of examination, why, I de- 
mand, am I not confronted with my 
accuser ?” 

“¢ She’s too ill—too ill to rise out of 
her bed—by the bosom o’ beauty, no 
wondher for her, poor girl!—I have her 
depositions here before me. Besides, 
it wouldn’t alther the matther a pin’s 
point—up to Cork you go, as sure as. 
your name’s Tom Boylan.” 

[Francis— Francis Boylan is the 
name, ples your wurtchip.’’] 

* Francis—or Tom, or Ned—it’s 
no matther, Garrett, up he goes, and 
glad to rid the counthry of such 
jokers. Maybe, sir, you'd go so far as 
to say you weren't with the party at 
all that forcibly carried off, (let me 
see them papers, )—ay—forcibly car- 
ried off, abducted, and hamsucked this. 
unfortunate lady ?”’ 

“I was with them,” said Boylan in- 
dignantly, “‘ but I accompanied them 
at her own—but’’——-correcting him- 
self—* I disown authority so despica- 
bly exercised as yours: I shall ieave 
every thing to my lawyers when I am 
enabled to consult them.” 

* Take him off, men—and, Garrett, 
bring out the handcuffs—eh, captain? 
However— Oh! very thrue—they might 
be inconvenient to the party, consider- 
ing the fellow has to ride—another — 
glass, sir—come, come. I shall be 
most happy to renew our acquaint- 
ance at Cork, next assizes. Good-by 
—good-by—pray, mind that chap un- 
der your escort—by all that’s blest 
and beauteous, there’s nota more des- 
perate character in the county ; a deep, 
sly villain! Good-by, captain! ”"—and 
the party set off for Cork. 

So Mr Leary was avenged for the 
ejection of his sheep from the market- 
standing. 


CuartTer XI. 


Phill Riall’s abode being a consix 
derable distance from the sphere of the 
recent occurrences, and that estima- 
ble person haying, in common with his 


intended son-in-law, no particularly 
urgent motive for putting his daugh- 
ter in possession of them, it will not 
be surprising to find that, further than 
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the news imparted by her father the 
morning of the abduction, Grace was 
ignorant of all that had befallen Boy- 
lan. Phill has seized the favourable 
moment afforded by the change in her 
proud sensitive spirit. Immediate 
directions were given to get every 
thing into the proper train for her 
spousals with Dick Desmond, (who 
was by no means deeply affected at 
the sudden reverse in his brother's 
prospects,) and Grace was induced to 
afford an audience to the most approv- 
ed mantua-maker the neighbourhood 
could boast, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing several designs for gowns of the 
most elegant and tasteful description, 
(comprising the two distinct branches 
of skirts and bodies, ) achieved by that 
meritorious artiste. Miss Riall was 
not fastidious—at least upon this oc- 
-casion—she was satisfied with the 
dressmaker’s merits, who was ac- 
cordingly set to work upon a serious 
quantity of white muslin—mull, cross- 
barred, and jacquenet. 

It was a day or two after Francis 
Boylan’s committal. Seated in her 
quiet room, Grace was watching with 
heavy eyes, “suffused and glaring 
with untender fire,” the labours of the 
dressmaker, who stitched away with 
surprising expedition. She was em- 
ployed (on this head, we think nothing 
should be omitted that can possibly 
be matter of satisfaction to the fair 
portion of our readers) upon the body 
of what, when incorporated with the 
skirt, was to be a charming muslin 
frock ; but as yet it was in a detached 
state, and the woman had what is 
technically, and no doubt felicitously 
termed, dbasted in the sleeves for the 
purpose of trying it on the fair form 
from which it was to borrow so much 
éclat on a future occasion. In accord- 
ance with an entreaty to that effect, 
Grace had risen, and had just intro- 
duced her delicate arms into the 
slightly attached vesture, and was lis- 
tening to certain deliberations (and 
we take it upon ourselves to declare 
we never knew one of her sex, how- 
ever serious or solemn the occasion 
of their marriage or mourning, to be 
utterly unconcerned councillors when 
matters of this kind came before them) 
as to whether a broad or a narrow 
piece of insertion might be placed 
with most advantage down the bust, 
when the door flew in, and Kitty 
Riall flew after it—her countenance 
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portentous of some weighty intelli« 
gence, evidently of the freshest de- 
scription. : 

«Oh, my goodness, Grace! if there’s 
not ould Mrs Boylan of Ballinvogher 
ablow in the parlour !—on her way to 
Cork, cryin’ her life out. What do 
you think but Francis is taken off by 
the soldiers for marryin’ Biddy Whe- 
lan, an’ they've hung him, his aunt 
says, before he got to Cork! Oh! the 
heart is up in my mouth, I declare— 
there’s not a soul ablow to speak to 
her while they’re changing horses. 
Joanny is at the dairy this hour back.” 

She had scarce donespeaking when 
Grace, breathless with surprise, her 
heart wavering between the opposing 
feelings awakened by her sister's 
speech, hurried to the parlour to re- 
ceive Mrs Boylan, whom she judged 
some very urgent cause alone could 
bring so far from home. 

She found her sitting in her cloak 
and little black silk bonnet, the per- 
sonification of sixty years’ woe amass- 
ed in one vast sum. Though quite 
sensible of Grace’s entrance, she 
made no acknowledgement of her 
gentle curtsy, but persevered in the 
interjectional moan, attended with a 
rocking of her body backwards and 
forwards, that she had kept up since 
her arrival ; nor was it until the poor 
girl had made several efforts to ascer- . 
tain the cause of her grief, that she 
could obtain an articulate sentence 
from the venerable lady. 

“I’m sorry for your trouble, Mrs 
Boylan, indeed!” once more said 
Grace. 

** Oh, Miss Grace!—my jewel—’tis I 
that have the sore heart this mornin’ ; 
tis I that have a right to be ashamed 
to look a beggar out of the street in 
the face! ‘tis [~I—hm—hm—hm.” 

“I’m afraid something very bad 
has happened—what for pity’s sake is 
it? is Francis———is——what is the 
matter ?” 

** Oh, my dear life! "tis easy for 
youtoask—I’veruined, and destroyed, 
and hung my poor boy—that's the 
long and the short of it—an’ all on 
account o’ that villyain; but I’ll have 
her life—I will—if I was to die the 
next minnit—hm—hm.” 

“But your nephew——Francis—— 
surely—why surely—oh, say that he 
is alive—that he is well—my dear, 
dear Mrs Boylan!” 

** Well ?—yeh, how can I tell whe- 
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ther he is dead or alive; ’istherday- 
evenin’ the soldiers, an’ horses, an’ 
dragoons, an’ all, came, an’ I never 
dhreamin’ of any thing—an’ tore the 
house to tatthers lookin’ for my boy— 
an’ sayin’ he was to be hung for help- 
in’ the Desmonds to run away with 
that ugly, misfortunate, ill-begotten 
brute, Biddy Whelan: sure ’twas a 
sorrowful day we first saw the sight o” 
her !—there she’s goin’ to hang half the 
counthry about this business—an’ the 
poor boy among the rest, that never 
cared an eggshell about her—hm— 
hm—hm.” 

“T heard —I thought—I heard 
your nephew was much attached to 
Miss Whelan,” said Grace anxiously. 

«* Attached, is it ?—yerrah, my dear 
life an’ soul, didn’t I turn him out o’ 
house an’ home—didn’t I send him on 
the wide world because he tould me 
he’d sooner take a knapsack on his 
back an’ go list than think o’ the ugly 
staig? Oh, Miss Grace! I ought to be 
a warnin’ to others—not to be takin’ 
notions of their own into their minds, 
nor to be hard-hearted. Nothin’ 
would persuade me but that my poor 
Frank should marry Biddy Whelan, 
an’ I forced him out o’ my sight—an’ 
he tould me I'd live to be sorry for it 
—an’ sure enough ’tis I’m the specta- 
cle to-day—hm—hm.” 

Grace did not require this commen- 
tary upon what was passing in her 
own mind at the moment. She made 
no reply, for her tears fell fast. 

«* Oh, Miss Grace !—you may well 
ery—for the poor fellow had a sincere 
regard for you: many’s the time I 
heard him say he wished you were 
well married—an’ he used to ask me, 
didn’t I think you deserved a good 
husband, though you hadn’t a for- 
tune to give him—an’ I know well if 
he’s alive to-day, great a heap o’ throu- 
ble as he’s in, he’ll be glad to hear o’ 
your match with the young man 
you've pitched upon—for he asked me 
more than once if Ihear any one say 
Dick Desmond was fond of you; an’ 
I generally said what I thought, that 
you couldn’t expect a man o’ proper- 
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ty, havin’ none yourself; an’ see, there 
you are—afther all—with part o” your 
weddin’ dress on, and my poor boy; 
maybe, in his windin’ sheet !"’ 

*¢ Oh, God forbid!’ half-shrieked 
her auditor, fervently, looking down- 
wards to her neck, and shuddering, as 
if she was blistering in the garment 
of Nessus. ‘* God forbid !—but will 

ou not take some refreshment ?>—for 
suppose you are going ’’—— 

« Goin’ !—I’m goin’ off to Cork— 
Te been in Clogheen and Mitchels- 
town, an’ every where, this mornin’, 
to consult Councillor Tuckey an’ 
*ttorney O’Brien—an’ now I'm off to 
see what’s become o’ my boy—if he’s 
alive he sha’n’t want for the best law- 
yers; but,” she added, in deep de- 
spair, “ they tell me, if she appears 
again’ him at the assizes he'll not have 
more than twelve hours’ time after 
it ”——. 

« The horses is fed, with submis- 
sion to you, ma’am,” said the hostler, 
Spatter, putting his head inside the 
door. 

«¢ Than’ God!” exclaimed the old 
lady. ‘* Miss Grace, I'll make bould 
to take your arm to the chaise, though 
you don’t look very well.” 

“Tm quite— quite well, ma’am,” 
said Grace, at the same time sinking 
in her chair; * but this dress *°—— 
and, with a shrinking effort, she pull- 
ed away the detestable incumbrance 
from her shoulders, and, wrapping 
herself in a shawl handed her by her 
sister, she saw Mrs Boylan to the 
chaise. 

“ Grace!” said Kitty Riall, in a 
few minutes after, as she knocked at 
her sister’s bedroom door—‘* What is 
the matter—are you ill ?—won’t you 
let me in?” 

«I’m too ill to get up at present,” 
was the reply; “take care of the 
keys—I left them on the table in the 
sitting-room— don’t Jeave the cellar 
door unlocked; and, Kitty, tell Miss 
Mara that she needn’t go on with the 
dresses at present; give her what money 
she says is due, and say that if I want 
her again I will send her word.” 


Cuarter XII, 


‘As Mrs Boylan had determined, 
the ablest lawyers were consulted and 
retained in the case of her nephew, 
whose danger had instantly oblitera- 


ted the memory of all former disobe- 
dience from her heart, and left it oc- 
cupied by violent alarm and remorse. 
She found him, on her arrival in 
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Cork, a close prisoner in the county 
jail. From the very outset she was 
fully apprised of the precarious posi- 
tion in which he was placed, should 
the prosecutrix persist in bringing 
the case to trial. A single witness 
could not be called for the defence, as 
all those competent to give any ma- 
terial evidence in his favour were fu- 
gitives themselves. The only indivi- 
duals who might have borne any 
testimony to the share he took in the 
transaction, were Miss Whelan’s two 
servant-maids; but they had been 
already summoned on the part of 
their mistress ; and though they were, 
doubtless, as favourably disposed to- 
wards the prisoner as persons of their 
sex and class generally are in of- 
fences of the kind, which the Irish 
peasantry never viewed in a very 
heinous light, they were too stupid 
or too much terrified on the night 
in question to remember more than 
seeing Boylan amongst the party after 
their mistress was seeured. Even the 
clergyman, when applied to in his place 
of retreat—and who, could he have 
been of any material service, would 
have waived all consideration of eccle- 
siastical censure, &c.—could only 
speak to his having observed the pri- 
soner a passive witness at the mar- 
riage ceremony. Nothing occurred 
from the time he himself met the 
party at Kilfeacon, by which he could 
discover whether Francis was there of 
his own accord or by compulsion. 
The testimony of his aunt as to the 
repugnance he exhibited upon the 
subject of a union with the prosecu- 
trix, could be of no avail—it would, 
on the contrary, colour the probabi- 
lity of the motives imputed to him for 
assisting another in a match which he 
had an aversion to himself. Mrs 
Boylan next thought of appealing 
“eomeged to Miss Whelan, and awa- 

ing her conscience or exciting her 
compassion ; but that lady, acting 
under the advice of her magisterial 
friend, had left the country for the 
present. Douglas, with its house and 
mill, was advertised for sale ; so that, 
whatever were the issue of the trial, 
it was clear their owner was not again 
to return to the home of her fathers. 
It. was gradually. reported that her 
health was in a bad state, and a vague 
conjecture existed of her being a resi-< 
‘dent near one of the English spas ;— 
some went so far as to say she would 
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not be able to appear in court at the 
assizes, which were fast approach- 
ing. ; 

Boylan’s confinement, though se- 
Vere, was solaced by the visits and 
attentions of his aunt, who, for that 
purpose, had taken up her abode in 
Cork, at a short distance from the 
prison. The daily visits of the old 
lady, and interviews with his counsel, 
were all that served to vary the miser- 
able monotony of his time : he heard 
seldom from their own neighbour- 
hood, and only once of the Rialls, 
from his aunt, who, in order to cheer 
him, had imparted the agreeable in- 
telligence of Grace’s nuptials with 
Desmond, which she had no doubt, 
she observed, had already taken 
place, as on her way to town she saw 
Grace wearing, in anticipation, a por- 
tion of her bridal dress—a piece of 
information that contributed greatly 
to produce that resigned frame of 
mind it so befitted one in Francis’s 
awful position to experience. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that 
this desirable state of feeling was 
promoted as much as possible by the 
charitable exertions of certain ladies, 
members of a prison-visiting club, who 
took care that his cell should be sup- 
plied with the most appropriate books, 
such as Dodd’s Prison Thoughts, 
Drelincourt on Death, and other 
works of a similar enlivening descrip- 
tion. 

As the discipline of jails at that 
period was a little more relaxed than 
in our day, Mrs Boylan, by the judi- 
cious application of sundry fees in dif- 
ferent quarters, was enabled to have 
access to her nephew at certain hours 
every day. At first the sense of con- 
scious rectitude—the disbelief that his 
accuser, when time had allayed her 
angry passions, could persist in so 
monstrous a charge against him—pre- 
vented Boylan from feeling to.its ut- 
most extent the peril of his position ; 
but when day after day wore on, and 
confinement and solitude began to do 
their work, when the sunken eye and 
flagging spirit hourly became less sus- 
ceptible of being rekindled and aroused 
by the promptings of hope, and when 
the tale told him by his aunt assured 
him of what. he had hitherto failed to 
believe in—the fickleness of her who 
alone had made the world bright to 
him—then did Francis feel the full 
desolation of his fate—the carelessness 
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of living for aught: that now remained 
to him in life, contending ever with the 
soul’s fearful shrinking back from the 
ignominious grave thatseemedalready 
open at his feet. 

He was one morning occupied in 
such gloomy reflections as these, when 
the turnkey in attendance entering, 
ushered in a female, who, from her 
sombre dress andin the uncertain light 
of the apartment, and in expectation of 
a visit from his aunt, Boylan without 
raising his head, concluded was no 
other than that lady, and satisfied him- 
self by bidding her a mournful good- 
morrow. The next minute, the turn- 
key having withdrawn, the visiter was 
at his feet, and snatching his hand, had 
pressed upon it her bowed and burn- 
ing forehead. 

With a hurried glance Boylan 
threw back the hood of the dark cloak 
in which she was mufiled, and saw bes 
fore him, gleaming through its mass of 
raven tresses, the bright beloved head 
of Grace Riall. 

«*O Boylan!—O Francis!” she ex- 
claimed in passionate agony, “is this 
the way we meet ?—your lost miserable 
Grace could not rest until she asked 
your forgiveness—until she had hum- 
bled herself in the dust at your feet.” 

To spring from his seat—to lift her 
from the earth—to strain her to his 
breast—was with Boylan the work of 
an instant ;—and, seating himself again 
with his precious burden, he parted 
the clusters of her hair, and while she 
sobbed convulsively, kissed in delight- 
ted doubt that snowy forehead, upon 
which his own tears began to fall fast 
-and heavily. 

“ Grace—my own! my idolized!— 
to meet you.even here is happiness I 
never thought to feel again,” and for 
a moment he gave himself up to un- 
controllable joy ;—but his face dark- 

‘ened soon—he seized her left hand— 
there-was no ring upon it. 

*¢ But how is it?” he murmured— 
‘*why are you here—where is—the 
person you were about to marry >” 

“© Francis!—need you ask why I 
am here? I am well.and sadly punish- 
ed for the madness that filled me, and 
blinded me the last night we were to= 
-gether;—and when I came to myself 
~—when I learned all—all—I thought 
the least. I could.do was to come to 
you and tell you how wrong your 
poor, wretched Grace has been, and’ 
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how”—and she hid her faee upon his 
breast. 

* And how ?—finish the sentence, 
my own dear girl.” 

** And how in all the weary dread- 
ful hours since then, I never for a 
moment forgot—never ceased to think 
of you and former times.” 

* But how have you got hither? 
those beloved eyes are deep and bright 
as ever; but, Grace, your looks are 
not the same. You have been ill— 
very, very ill; surely they have not 
forced you into that business : you are 
not—cannot be—married ?” 

« Married!” she cried, lifting her 
head ; and she dashed aside the curls 
from her brow, and looked up through 
her tears—* Married! Ob, no—no!— 
I was saved that; but I was ill—ill 
for weeks—and then I got well again, 
and they began to talk of something 
again to me, and I was obliged to fly: 
to fly the very house, Francis—I could 
not stay in it; and I heard that that 
dreadful woman, who has brought us 
into misery, was in Clonmel, on her 
road here—and I made my way to 
her; but”—— 

“ Darling—how could you have 
thought of such a thing ?” 

« Oh! Iwas too glad to have any way 
of humbling myself, Francis, for my 
treatment of you. I went to that hor- 
rid being—lI knelt before her—I pray- 
ed—I promised; oh! what did I not 
promise, if she would spare you?—for 
something in my manner, I suppose, 
told her about my—my friendship for 
you, and she grew worse and worse ; 
and I vowed never more to see or 
speak to you if she would net swear 
against you,” and she wildly clasped 
her arms round his neck, and became 
silent. 

«« Grace, my life, you will kill your- 
self if you go on so.” 

s¢ All—all,” she resumed, in a voice 
of despair, ‘‘ was useless. She had 
me almost forced from her presence. 
On my return home, I had to undergo 
new trials. My father, when he missed 
me, was foolish enough to suppose— 
as if I had not sin and sorrow enough 
on*my soul—that I had made away 
with myself. I found they had been 
searching even the Funcheon for me, 
where, only for this sad, sad hour, I 
could almost wish I was quietly at 
rest.” 

* De not—-do not say so, dearest! 
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darling! You must not be the wife 


While we live we are not without 
hope.” 

“© Hope!” she groaned. *“ O 
Francis ! if you saw that woman's face 
once, you would know what it is to 
feel the hope, the life, die for ever 
within you. No, no—my own! my 
own!” she cried, “I did not come 
here to Aope—I came to—to”— and 
she shrank again to his feet, hiding 
her face in her hands,—‘“ to give me 
a right to watch and to pray with you. 
My father knows all, and he has con- 
sented to any thing I choose to do. 
He is in town here with me.” 

For a moment the devoted girl’s 
love triumphed over all other earthly 
feelings, as her lover folded her again 
to his heart. 

«* No, no, no—it cannot be !—no, 






of a felon.” . 

‘* Boylan!” she cried, “ do not 
cast me from you! If there.is nothing 
to be thought of but. the dreary hour 
before us, let me stay by your side 
until it has arrived; and how can 
that be, unless—but,” she added, with 
a faltering voice, ‘I believe my brain 
is crazed. What must you think of 
one who can thus talk ?” 

«© Think of her!—as I would of 
some bright and holy angel come from 
God, to soothe and bless me in this 
dreadful hour,” he answered, as, with 
impassioned tenderness, he kissed her 
cheek. 

Before another word was spoken, 
his aunt was in their presence, gazing 
with a countenance of unqualified sur- 
prise and sorrow at the pair. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Grace Riall was committed by her 
father to the care of Mrs Boylan, 
whose afflictions rendered it easy to 
reconcile her to circumstances which, 
at a former period, would have en- 
countered her warmest and bitterest 
opposition. During the month that 
had yet to elapse before the assizes, she 
had many times occasion to be thank- 
ful for being afforded so watchful and 
patient a companion. The devotion 
evinced by Grace for the object of 
their mutual anxiety, would of itself 
have propitiated his aunt ; but when, 
combined with the most perfect ab- 
sence of selfishness, and a temper 
now proof against all trials, and sha- 
dowed by a dejection and forlornness 
of heart inexpressibly touching in one 
so young and beautiful, Mrs Boylan 
felt doubly the blow that was about 
to separate her from this interesting 
girl, whom she almost felt to be a se- 
cond tie to existence. 

Under the sanction of his aunt’s 
presence, Grace every day passed 
some hours in the prison with her 
lover—hours, the melancholy sweet- 
ness of which those alone can estimate 
who have watched and soothed, 


** Like that sweet saint who sat by Rus- 
sell’s side,” 


the captives of the cell or the couch, 
through thosedreadful moments whose 
resistless flight they would vainly strive 


with fond and lingering clasp to re- 
tard. 

The assizes at length arrived. The 
bills were returned by the grand jury, 
and Boylan’s name stood foremost on 
the list for trial. The case was one 
that excited unusual interest, as the 
government, it was said, was deter- 
mined if possible to procure a convic« 
tion, in order, from the station in life 
of the accused, from his being of the 
established faith, and heir to a consi-< 
derable property, to afford by his pun- 
ishment a salutary example, and a 
striking proof of the impartial appli- 
cation of the law. On the morning 
of the trial, Francis had.a last inter- 
‘view with his lawyers. They gave 
him nothing upon which to found new 
hope, neither did they altogether dis- 
hearten him by anticipations of defeat. 
They prepared to meet the case like 
able men, depressed but not dismayed. 
Some flaw might be detected, the pro- 
secutrix might prevaricate, they might 
beat down ker testimony by the search- 
ing energy and subtieness of their 
cross-examination ; and, if all failed, 
why, there was still a vast something 
to hold to in the different shades of 
impression the evidence might pro- 
duce on the minds of the jury. Le 
but even a doubt arise, and his deli- 
verance might be achieved. _ 

Whilst the trumpets sounded before 


‘the judges on their way to court, 
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Francis, under a strong guard, was 
brought from the jail to the court- 
house, and placed in security until his 
turn came. His poor aunt and Grace 
had procured seats where they could 
conveniently watch the issue of a trial 
upon which their all of human happi- 
ness depended, and were assisted to 
them at’ once by the kindness of-a few 
friends who gathered round them, for 
the court was crowded to suffocation. 
A few cases of minor importance ha- 
ving been disposed of, Francis Boylan 
was placed at the bar, and arraigned 
in the customary forms, for having, 
on the night of the 29th April last 
past, aided and assisted in the forcible 
abduction—(here followed a number 
of ingenious definitions of the crime, 
in which the legal precision, rather 
than the politeness of the terms, was 
evidently consulted)—of a_ certain 
person, to wit, one Bridget Whelan, 
spinster, &c. &c. &e., to the great 
disturbance of the peace of our sove- 
reign lord the king, his crown and 
dignity. The prisoner, who, though 
much altered from confinement, wore 
that look of conscious fearlessness 
which guilt never yet assumed, stood 
forward, and, in a firm voice, pleaded 
Not guiity. ; 

The leading counsel for the crown 
then stood up, and, in a speech of 
great length and ability, stated the 
case—prefacing it by a rapid and re- 
trospective sketch of the progress of 
outrage and insubordination in the 
south in general, and of the heinous 
offence before them in particular. He 
then dwelt forcibly upon the aggra- 


vated circumstances under which the, 


prosecutrix was carried off—stigma- 
tized fiercely the lawless character and 
pm. ursuits of the brothers, who 
ad, so luckily for themselves, escaped 
the award of their crimes—and, in 
conclusion, called upon the jury, as 
testimony that no rational mind for 
a moment could resist would be pro- 
duced to them, to assert the injured 
majesty of the law, by punishing its 
violation in the person of one of the 
ree actors in the deed of vil- 
any—the prisoner at the bar. 

The counsel for the examination 
then rose, and proceeded to call his 
witnesses. The first two were the 
servants of Miss Whelan—Nell Mag- 
ner and Kautheen Walsh ; from those 
respectable individuals, however, no= 
thing but a very vague and indistinct 
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relation of occurrences could be ob- 
tained, as each, in succession, by an 
extraordinary coincidence, laboured 
under so strong an impression of their 
fears upon the night in question, and 
so profound an awe of the tribunal in 
whose presence they now stood, that 
after persevering, half an hour a-piece, 
in mistaking Mr Bennett for the judge, 
and in addressing that exalted per- 


. sonage himself as ** ma’am” and “ sir” 


alternately, they were suffered to go 
down without cross-examination, ha- 
ving failed to impress the jury with 
any thing but the very confused no- 
tions which country servant-maids 
entertain upon the subject of legal 
dignities, 

The next witness called was. Bridget 
Whelan herself. An eager movement 
now took place as the officers shuffled 
back the crowd, and attended the wit- 
ness to the box, into which she had to 
be assisted, for she walked with the 
feeble step of an invalid. Having 
been accommodated with a seat, she 
was desired to raise the large veil, 
which, with a deep bonnet, enveloped 
her face. She complied, and a gene- 
ral start ran through the court ; for it. 
seemed as though one from the dead,. 
in all the ghastliness of perishing mor- 
tality—not a living breathing being— 
sat beforethem. Her attenuated frame - 
appeared still more skeleton-like from 
its height; and the sunken jaw and 
hollow eye of death lent an additional 
horror to her appearance, which, te- 
the few hearts there present that fully 
knew her turpitude, told a dreadful 
tale of the struggle by which Revenge 
was victorious over Conscience. 

Having been duly sworn, she pro- 
ceeded to give her evidence, cireum- 
stantially, with little hesitation, and 
inter only as if to acquire breath ; 

ut in so low a tone as frequently to 
call forth an expression of impatience 
from the bench, to which her voice 
appeared to reach with difficulty. 


‘This may have flurried her; for, as 


she proceeded, she became greatly 
disturbed in mien. As our readers 
are already in possession of the cir- 
cumstances upon which her evidence 
was grounded, we shall not tire them 
by its detail. Having been desired to 
look round the court and identify the 
person whom she had just included in 
the list of her assailants, she complied, 
and pointed to the prisoner. As she 
again dropped her eyes, they encoun- . 
G 
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tered the grim swarthy face of her 
servant Shawn Sourk, regarding her 
with looks of intense anxiety-—the 
whole night-seene of the parlour at 
Douglas was at once before her—and 
for some time she was unable to re- 
ply to the questions of her counsel, 
who, however, sueceeded in comple- 
ting his chain of evidence, and then 
sat down. 


The prisoner's counsel next rose, . 


and for more than an hour Bridget 
Whelan was subjected to his cross- 
examination. He was a man of con- 
summate judgment, possessed of a 
thorough acquaintance with the work- 
ings of the human heart. He was 
powerfully interested in the fate of his 
elient, and he saw in all its darkest 
colours the terrible passion that 
prompted the proceedings of the wit- 
ness before him. As he continued, 
he found that, though she adhered 
with the tenacity of madness to her 
evidence, there was an under-current 
of thought now going on that de- 
prived her replies of the coherence 
they had hitherto preserved. Once 
or twice she glanced hurriedly round 
the court, but seemed to miss the face 
she sought for. The lawyer pushed 
en—he had been pressing her as to 
her motives for appearing there that 
day—he had appealed hitherto to her 
earthly feelings—he now adjured her 
by her eternal hopes to remember, 
that-on her lips that moment hung 
not only a human existence, but the 
weal or woe of her own soul for ever. 
«* Even now,” he continued, “ tojudge 
from. your state of health, you cannot 
count upon a long eareer”—— 

Here the opposite eounsel interfe- 
red, and claimed for the witness the 
court’s protection. 

«* Remember,” pursued her interro- 
gator, eagerly eluding the interrup- 
tion ; * remember, you have sworn 
to speak nothing here but the truth! 
There,” and he pointed upwards, “ the 
truth is already recorded against you. 
Woman!” he said, in a voice that 
shook the very judgment-seat, “ my 
client’s life hangs upon your very 
breath—remember your awful, your 
tremendous oath !” 

Overpowered by conflicting pas- 
sions, her animal courage failing, 
while her passions persisted, the guilty 
woman essayed to speak, but sank 
back in her chair from sheer exhaus- 
tion; and, while the court awaited in 
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silence until she rallied, the stillness 
was broken by a voice shouting back 
with a curse of impatient frenzy,— 
‘© Dhar-fa-dhieu, remember your 
oath |” 

Bridget Whelan started up, but 
strength and reason both deserted. 
her; and, in that moment of intense 
excitement, she felt the grasp of death 
was on her. 

«¢ T remember my oath. Eswore—~ 
I swore,” she shrieked, ** that before 
the year was out, one or other of us 
should go; and now—now, after all—it 
is not HE!” and she sank in convulsions 
on the earth. 

It was in vain that the counsel for 
the prosecution persevered, after she 
was borne from the court. There was 
in every heart a conscious terror that 
could not be suppressed or mistaken, 
After a brief charge from the bench, 
the jury, without leaving the box, re- 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Bridget Whelan did not recover, 
Her frame sank, utterly outworn from 
mental suffering, and a few days saw 
her consigned to the grave, the vie- 
tim of her own evil overpowering 
passions. 

* 7 * * * * 

It was a bland and jocund evening, 
in the month of pleasant August, when 
the population of Condons and Clon- 
gibbons turned out to weleome back 
Francis Boylan and his bride. Grace 
looked blyther and happier than ever ; 
and amongst the foremost to weleome 
her was Dick Desmond; conspicuous 
upon Sweetlips, an animal it would 
be ungenerous in us not to state, (eon- 
sidering the bad service it had done 
some of his family,) that Dick bestrode 
less from choice than necessity, hav- 
ing found it impossible, up to that 
time, to dispose of it to a purchaser. 

The two elder Desmonds never re- 
turned to the country. It was sup- 
posed that they had gone abroad, and 
having joined the army, had perished 
in the wars. 

At the death of his mistress, Shawn 
Sourk was thrown upon his own re~ 
sources, which were sufficiently in- 
ventive te procure him, very shortly 
after, transmission for life to one of 
the penal settlements. 

The family of the Boylans continue 
to flourish prosperously in their na- 
tive barony, where Miss Biopy Wue- 
Lan’s Business is not yet forgotten. 
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FRANCE VERSUS ENGLAND. 


' France has been arming. She has 
been rearing her proud erest, contort- 
ing her ‘séaly ‘neek, brandishing her 
fiery tongue, like a superb and terrifie 
serpent, in the face of Europe. » But 
her hiss has been, and -is, primely 
against England. To drop the meta- 
phor—her long professed amity of 
more than a quarter of a century with 
us, is at an end; and has been, it 
would seem, succeeded by a sentiment 
of hostility, all the bitterer for being 
so leng suppressed. This is in the 
nature of things. The manifestation 
of this hostility is am accident; that 
is, it has merely arisen out of an occa- 
sion—its reality has existed all along. 
The friendship and alliance of Eng- 
land and Franee could not be other 
than superficial. It has doubtless, 
nevertheless, for the last twenty-five 
years, been productive of much good. 
The two nations have borrowed much 
during that period from each other, 
which has contributed greatly to their 
mutual enlightenment and progress; 
and it is to be desired that a good un- 
derstanding and friendly intercourse 
should be prolonged between them up 
to the latest moment. But, sooner or 
later, they must spring up in their old 
forms of antagonists to each other ; 
and the time when this will happen 
appears not to be very distant. There 
is an ineompatibility of character and 
interests between the two people, in 
our conception, perfeetly irreeoncil- 
able. The one nation may be drawn 
partially or altogether into the vortex 
of theother; but tosupposethat both— 
retaining each, in different respects, 
its highest rank in Europe—can co- 
operate permanently in a joint general 
policy, we hold to be a supposition 
most iflusive, and which may prove 
fatally ensnaring to this country. 

Taking our hint, then, from. late 
events in Franee, we propose to des- 
cant somewhat upon the peculiar po- 
sition she occupies in relation to Eng- 
land. The subject is a wide one, and 
we pretend not to treat it in all its 


bearings ; but we shall set down such 


reflections as occur to us spontaneous- 
ly, which, we: trust, will be found at 
least seasonable. 
France, before the revolution of 
1789, and France since, are two dif- 


ferent countries. From a very remote 
period of her history, down. to the 
epoch we have just named, she was 
always the great competitor of Eng- 
land; and from the time of Henry IY. 
she has, some intervals excepted, been. 
distinguished in Europe for her large 
projeets of ambition. But whatever 
causes may have made her our rival, 
or have set her at variance with other 
nations a century or two ago, causes 
of another kind altogether operate now 
to discriminate her charaeter—the jet 
of her mind from that respectively of 
all her neighbours. France formerly 
differed from other nations, precisely 
as other nations at present differ more 
or less among themselves. Race, 
climate, geographical position, religi- 
ous ereeds, conflicting interests, &c., 
beget a natural diversity among va- 
rious people, and bring them inte fre- 
quent collision with each other. This 
is in the inevitable order of things ; 
but whilst many contentions and wars 
are thus provoked, no ons division of 
a fatally permanent endurance sepa~ 
rates one state, by a stern necessity, 
from all others. On the contrary, the 
very variety of the differences that 
prevail between them all, is calculated 
to hinder the growth of this one mas- 
ter division: for in many differences 
there are many agreements, and a 
kind of general harmony is produced 
out of varying disecords. So Europe 
formerly was, despite its numerous 
wars, held together as one great fam- 
ily of nations. It is only the one di- 
vision that sunders nations into tvo— 
not the many, which may sunder them 
into jive or ten—that breaks’ the 
family bond, that destroys their natu- 
ral relations with. each other. But 
has not the great revolution drawn the 
one broad line between France and the 
rest of Europe? We believe it has; 
and therefore chiefly it is that we say 
she is a different country from what 
she was before that revolution took 

lace. Her revolution has separated 

er from her former self; and in the 
same degree in which it has done this, 
it has put her out of the general. com- 
munion with other states who have 
not adopted it. It is in vain to deny 
this fact. We may deny it, but it 
will not deny itself; and in due time, 
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if we will not now see it, we shall be 
made to feel it. The revolution of 
89 is not over. It was never in more 
active fermentation. The iron rule 
of Napoleon; the partial reaction, re- 
sulting from exhaustion, which had a 
sickly, precarious existence under the 
restoration; the expulsion of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons; the present 
dangerously equivocal state of the na- 
tion under Louis Philippe, the citizen 
king; throughout all these late phases 
of French history, the spirit of the 
revolution of ’89 is working, and will 
work, till it becomes again triumphant, 
Granting that France has not this 
spirit entirely to herself, she has it in 


such a paramount degree, that this’ 


degree in which she is possessed of it 
constitutes am enormous distinction 
between her and other nations, and 
gives her the greater superiority in 
this respect over them, by the very 
fact that they sympathize dubiously 
and discordantly with principles that 
are to her the very strength of her 
heart, the very life-blood of her being. 
By this sympathy she may have a hold 
a them—a point d’appui—a pur- 
chase, to move them in her own sense, 
that no people has ever yet obtained 
in the midst of a foreign population, 
And let us not delude ourselves with 
the thought that the French people 
can remain long in their actual non- 
descript state, feebly oscillating be- 
tween despotism and anarchy, but ra- 
ther take this conviction with us: that 
their revolution is yet .to have a full 
and final development ; that in this 
revolution resides their great and pe- 
culiar power as a nation, and no where 
else ; that it is to France what her 
constitution and her navy are to Eng- 
land ; that it sums up her all; that ir 
as France; that the Revolution is 
France, and France is the Revolution, 
or—nothing ; i. ¢., a contemptible 
neutralization of all theories and all 
forms of government conflicting toge- 
ther; and that, consequently, France 
being a species of power diverse from 
all the other opal of Europe—we 
should keep this fact always steadily 
before us, and not reason about her, 
as though a fact of such stupendous 
import—which dissevers her from the 
European world, which gives her a 
pale, a political and social church, of 
which the high priesthood belongs to 
her alone, which splits mankind, as it 
Were, into two parts—existed not ; or 
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merited not our first and our last most 
anxious attention and study. 

In saying this, however, we would 
by no means infer that other conside- 
rations are not to be taken into 
account. The great elementary laws. 
of the world of politics have many 
and strongly disturbing forces. These- 
should temper our conclusions, and 
hinder us from acting by any absolute 
rule. They open a field to prudence, 
to policy, to a wise, and large, and 
prolific expediency, whereby a violent. 
and evil principle and tendency is. 
often so mastered and modified, as to 
be forced to yield the most beneficial 
results. Only, let us not give to pru- 
dence the place of principle, and to 
the disturbing forces the place of the 
impulsive law. If we do—that is, if 
we do not keep it constantly upper- 
most in our thoughts, that the French 
revolution of ’89 is the law of French 
mind, or the orbit in which it revolves, 
that orbit may come so near to us as 
to draw us into its circle, or to make. 
us, and other nations too, but satellites: 
attendant on its course. 

Since the peace, there has been a. 
kind of fraternization struck up be- 
tween France and England. No 
doubt there has been something su- 
perficially genuine in this, The ° 
French must admire ; if not a grand. 
monarque, a Napoleon, or themselves. 
as a nation, they must have some- 
other object of admiration. It is re- 
markable that at all epochs, especially 
when her career has been full of glory,. 
France has had her very being, as it. 
were, concentred in some one grand 
national sentiment of admiration! 
Without admiration she must be in a. 
very low state, or in a very disturbed 
one, preparing to evoke something to 
be wondered at from her own bosom, 
so pregnant with all the fiery elements 
of actions and events which astonish 
mankind. But as she was in neither 
of these states for some fifteen years. 
after the downfall of Napoleon, and 
could not feel very proud and glorious. 
in cuntemplaltes. her own humbled 
situation, her strong admiring pro- 

ensities found some satisfaction in 

ngland. There might be levity, but 
there was certainly generosity, and 
even magnanimity in this. The feel- 
ing was not a sham one, but real and 
cordial, At the same time there was 
a good deal of instinctive vanity and 
of instinctive selfishness in it, How 
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beautifully defeat and disgrace were 
shaded from the sight under a veil of 
praises showered upon her great 
enemy, under spontaneous embracings 
with the foe who had chiefly brought 
discomfiture on her! The grace was 
‘perfect and most charming with which 
‘the French people accepted, welcomed 
almost it seemed, their terrible defeats. 
They were not for a moment de- 
pressed, but appeared—being disbur- 
thened of the oppressive favours of 
fortune, for which they had been 
made to pay so dear—to be more gay, 

_ more full of the social kindlinesses of 
their nature than they had ever been 
before. The peace, though bought 
so dearly at their expense, was like a 
holiday to them; and they received 
their conquerors, not as conquerors, 
with a sulky gloom of countenance, 
but with smiles and open arms, as 
‘guests whom they delighted to ho- 
nour. Delightfully amiable this was, 
and it has set the French character, 
which springs so elastically above all 
reverses, in its best point of view; 
but it was also politic. It was an in- 
-stinct of vanity to hide the wounds of 
vanity; and by hiding, for a prett 
long season, to close them up ; dicagh 
‘they seem to have retained internally 
their virulence, and to be about 
now to break out very gangrenishly. 
Again, it was politic—and'policy here 
for a while concurred with her natu- 
ral temper—for France to maintain a 
very strict amity with England during 

the last twenty-five years. Had she 
not done so, she would have been 
isolated in Europe. There are also 
‘sympathies which go to a shallow 
depth, and then stop between the two 
people—sympathies which in loose 
declamation have a show of great 
strength, though in truth they are 
‘very slender and weak. On our part, 
too, being sensible that we had nour- 
ished for long centuries national pre- 
judices against our French neigh- 
‘bours, we have laid it on as a duty to 
divest ourselves of them. Our deter- 
mination to do this has been so strong, 
that many of us, a few years back, 
had forced ourselves to prefer French 
philosophy, French institutions, and 
the social manners of the French, to 
our own, which we represented as 
‘antiquated, narrow, and bigoted in 
the comparison. In brief, there has 
been a collusion between the two na- 
tions to magnify each other. In their 
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ancient rivalries there have been ever 
some pure and keen cordialities. Ha- 
treds, if they be noble, that is, con- 
tending contrarieties of character, have 
always a root in love, or in high mu- 
tual appreciation of great qualities. 
In the debasement of the most enve- 
nomed contention, this reciprocal es- 
teem shows itself, and when a pause 
from long hostility comes, especially 
an hostility so well waged as to have 
exhausted itself by its own deeds, and 
to demand repose, the esteem, the 
high mutual appreciation floats at the 
top of it, and rejects much effusion of 
warm friendly sentiments, much lau- 
datory language, on both sides. So 
has it been with France and England. 
To the topmost, all their admiring, 
gentle, magnanimous feelings for each 
other, have risen for a season; but 
underneath, the hostility, refreshing 
itself by a good sound sleep of a quar- 
ter of a century, has existed all along, 
and now begins to rub its eyes and 
give symptoms of waking up again. 
So much for the fraternization of the 
two countries. 

There are some persons, however, 
who maintain that this fraternization 
has a deeper origin, and should have 
a long-enduring existence. They 
maintain that England and France, 
being the two free nations, the two 
liberal lands of the European conti- 
nent, have a joint mission to diffuse 
freedom and enlightenment over the 
earth; that they are coupled together 
as the great antagonists of despotism, 
slavery, and bigotry ; that the progress 
of civilization, that the cause of huma- 
nity is in their hands; and, in fact, 
that the moral and social prosperity of 
mankind is bound up with their union 
of action, and must be retarded or 
sacrificed by their disunion or enmity. 
All this we -have seen hundreds of. 
times advanced, in almost every pos- 
sible form of words, in French jour. 
nals and periodical publications ; and 
by several parties on this side of the 
channel the sentiment has been re- 


sponded to in an affirmative spirit. 

It will be good, then, to examine if 
these two nations, on whom so won- 
derful a mission is said to be provi- 
dentially imposed, have any bond of 
agreement between them sufficiently 


strong to ensure their co-operation in 
so mighty’a work. It is affirmed that 
they have: that they have both had 
revolutions—that they are both mo- 
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narehies—that both have the repre- 
sentative system, the three estates of 
king, lords, and commons—that both 
regard the regal and aristocratic 
branches of their constitution with jea- 
lousy—and that the power of the 

is, in both countries, on the in- 
erease, and destined, finally, to be the 
sole ruling power. 

Now, as far as words go, there are 
here not a few strong resemblances ; 
but, if we come to examine the things, 
which those words in the respective 
lands represent, we shall find, we think, 
very nearly as much similarity between 
Russia and England as between France 
and England. 

. We will string our thoughts on 
events now passing, or just past, in 
France, that we may the more forcibly 
show what the civil constitution of that 
kingdom is, and what is the state of 
its political society, and we will then 
leave our readers to put England in 
juxtaposition with our sketch; to 
“ look on this picture and on that,” 
Following out the same plan—that is, 
keeping under our eye recent or actual 
occurrences, weshall pursue our theme, 
by which we hope to show how the 
French people stand affected towards 
us, and by inference the rest of Europe, 
and vice versa. 

The French Government has lately 

uted certain journals which have 
published letters that have been attri- 
buted to Louis-Philippe. This event 
has provoked many comments: and, 
as it is usual with the Parisian press 
on every occasion, however slight or 
unfit, to discuss general principles, 
these prosecutions have stirred the 
journalists of Paris to write very widely 
about the nature of the French consti- 
tution, the right interpretation of the 

Charte, the exceptional laws of Sep- 

. tember, monarchical preponderance in 
the state, democratical preponderance, 
the place which the king, the chamber 
of peers, the chamber of deputies, 
should respectively hold in accordance 
with the spirit and principles of the 
late revolution ; whether these powers 
should balance each other, whether no 
balance should exist between them, 
whether the popular branch of the 
legislature should not outweigh the 
two others; whether the executive 
authority should not be ascendant, and 
whether the peerage, a mere phantom, 
the reflection of the will of the cabinet, 
as a shadow is the reflection of sub- 
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Heel it really iy but x npesions ality 
itselfit r is, a i p i > 
and not suffered to intercept and frus- 
trate, by an energy borrowed from 
royalty, the natural progression of 
civil liberty, 

All these questions, and numerous 
others of a like kind, are practically 
unresolved in France: the eonelu- 
sion is, that in that country there is 
not so much as the foundation of a 
stable constitution ; not retrospectively 
even, therefore still less actually and 
prospectively. In theory, it is true, 
these questions may have been de- 
termined in various logical and vari- 


_ ous fantastical ways ; but, in practice, 


Frenchmen yet remain at their A B C 
with respect to a free constitutional 
government. They are still entangled, 
on this subject, among rudimental pre- 
positions ; and from this entanglement 
they can hardly, without having re- 
course again to violence, emerge, be- 
cause their whole political condition is 
desperately eguivocal. It cannot be 
classed under any specific genus of ge- 
vernment. It_is not monarchical, as 
that of Russia, Austria, and Prussia; 
it is not coherently mixed, like that of 
England ; it is not oligarchical ; it is 
not democratic ; but it is all these in 
disorganization, gravitating towards 
one common centre, but waging an 
alternately furious and feeblewar with 
each ether. The crude extremes of 
every species of government, from that 
of the Autocrat of all the Russias to 
that of the President of the United 
States, are addled in France together. 
On the one hand, a centralizing system, 
which in its nature is essentially de- 
spotic, which draws power almostlof 
every kind into one focus, and places 
it in the hands of the central adminis- 
tration, has been established ; and, on 
the other, a division and subdivision of 
property has taken place, and, by the 
laws of the land, must be continned 
perpetually ; which comports rightly 
only with democratic institutions, 

must be a perennial source of demo- 
cratic passions. Again, while equality 
is proclaimed and hugged instinctively 
to the heartsof the people, anexception- 
al court, a sort of Star-Chamber, is sub- 
stituted in matters in which the public 
liberties are most deeply concerned, 
for the jury. And an immense mili- 
tary force cénstitutes the civil police 
of the kingdom. Other incongruities 
are equally glaring. The aristocracy 
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is virtually abolished, and the throne is 
maintained ; the sovereignty of the 
populace is vauntingly announced, and 
they have no Aabeas corpus aet to se- 
cure their persons from arbitrary im- 
prisonment. In fact, the entire politi- 
eal organization of that country is not 
anomaious—as the British constitution 
has been called, of which all the parts 
have crown (the sterling expression 
of Sir James Mackintosh) through 
time into one another, and become 
consolidated into one, not uniform, but 
unitedwhole—but incongruous ; with its 
parts not conjoined, but confounded to- 
gether. Here it shows a patch of 
royalty, therea patch of republicanism ; 
here a faint colouring of aristocracy, 
there a strong dash of despotism. 
‘Some of its aspects have resulted from 
revolution, others from the iron rule 
which repressed revolution. They are 
all mutually repellent, because they 
have not originated in growth but in 
Jforce—the force of anarchy and the 

. force of the sword—passion and com- 
pulsion. 

When we contemplate this state of 
things, and see honest and able men 
like M. Guizot endeavouring to recon- 
cile its contradictions, in order, out of 
the reeoncilement of the contrarieties 
at which they aim, to give a popular 
gravitation to the monarchy, and to 
impart that sober reflective loyalty 
which upholds monarehy to the people ; 
when we perceive that they are la- 
bouring in vain; that they have no 
mediums to work with ; that they have 
to deal with antagonistic extremes that 
hold precariously together, and, with- 
out balancing, counteract each other ; 
when we see that, for a politician to 
produce any impression in France, he 
must be a subtle tinfe-server and cour- 
tier, like Talleyrand, orarebel, worthy 
of the gag, like Armand Carrel, or a cle- 
ver, bold, unprincipled adventurer, like 
Thiers ; that all public men, however 
highly gifted, who halt between these 
eharacters, are abortive neutral per- 
sons; and that, between a rigorous 
domination exercised by the govern- 
ing authority, and insurgency on the 
part of the multitade, there are no in- 
tervening checks on the one side or the 
other ;—when, we say, we behold this 
picture, we seem to behold a mountain, 
amined and countermined in all direc- 
tions, trains of powder in all directions 
covertly laid, and only waiting a spark 
to light well upon them, to issue in a 
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tremendous explosion—but ‘we see no 
image, no resemblance of England in 
this entrail-disturbed voleano. =” 
Granting that.the English soil. is 
also explosive, it is not all hollow, ali 
mined, aii full of rumbling noises, and 
nothing else. We are not of yester+ 
day; we do not date from the year 
"89; we have never effected a disrup- 
tion from our former selves ; no gulf has 
rushed between, and severed for ever 
‘our past fromour present ; our national 
existence has been continuous. We 
are not, therefore, in our rudiments ; 
we are not all made up of elemental 
properties, and—as France is—of ele- 
mental properties with no body but 
one of ruinous re-construction to act 
in. We call ourselves Old Engiand, 
whilst Frenchmen call themselves La 
Jeune France. By this expression 
they confess what a completely ele- 
mentary state they are in—elemen 
tary !—after centuries of highly aetive 
existence in a strong body of organs. 
This is dangerous. Where'can this 
elemental spirit, containing the intense 
essence of the passions of many ages, 
and rejuvenated or called young, 
merely because it has destroyed its old 
outward organization—where ‘can it 
find a new body? It cannot always, 
or long, we deem, continue to inhabit, 
or, more properly, passionately to vex 
itself in, re-eonstructions with make» 
shift alterations, scaffolded up out of 
the ruins of a structure it has already 
demolished. Where, then, is it to find 
a habitation? This question we shall 
not answer. We put it, because the 
question cannot be put to England ; 
and this shows the enormous differ- 
ence, or rather contrariety, of the eon- 
ditions of the two countries. 
Further: do we ever find English 
journals, or other publications whieh 
have practice in view, discussing rudi- 
mental propositions touching govern~ 
ment and civil society? Ne. We 
know that we lave grown beyond 
them ; and besides know, from the-ex- 
perience of all history, that even in the 
infaney of states, when a direct appeal 
to these principles would seem to have 
some logical fitness, they have been 
so appealed to; in brief, that they wonk 
for ever, but can never be worked with ; 
that they cannot be turned into tastru- 
ments—made toolsof. These firstprin- 
ciples, nevertheless, are so regarded in 
France. They are there considered, 
as it were, but as the brick and mor- 
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tar, with which the political architects 
would build up the edifice of the new 
Society (notre nouvelle Société), as even 
M. Guizot calls it. Every day, in 
every journal, almost in every speech 
delivered in the French Parliament, 
what a flashy display of these profun- 
dities! A few trumpery journalists 
cannot be prosecuted for a libel with-" 
out a simultaneous rush being made by 
the whole Parisian press into the shal- 
low profound of their sovereignty of 
the people, of their rights of man me- 
taphysics. 

This passionate propensity of the 
French towards abstruse politics, we 
look upon as one of the most remark- 
able phenomena of infidelity. All 
those bright hopes of perfection which 
a religious man centres in the world 
to come, the infidel centres in this 
world. He cannot deny his nature. 
Its spiritual tendencies, if they find 
not their object in religion, will waste 
themselves upon earthly things. In- 
fidels invert the economy of their be- 
ing ; they point the flame earthward 
which should have an ascendant hea- 
venward direction. Hence their ir- 


repressible dabblings in first prin- 
ciples ; hence the constant bafflement 
all their attempts meet with to carry 


out their theories into practice; for 
they would strain practice up into 
theory, and not let theory down into 
practice ; and hence the destructive- 
ness of their energies when they are 
fairly let loose; for having no strong 
housing, no home occupation, no 
proper,domain of activity, no conge- 
nial sphere of action, being merely 
-eircumvolved in a storm-cloud, when 
they issue forth they are like light- 
ning—they strike only to destroy. 
Who, indeed, does not see the 
exceedingly perilous condition of 
France? Our readers will recollect 
the letter which M. Guizot, a few 
months ago, as ambassador at Lon- 
don, addressed to M. de Broglie. At 
that critical juncture, when the nation 
stood apparently on the very brink of 
war, and when considerations of an- 
other kind, one would have thought, 
would have been uppermost in his 
mind, M. Guizot dwells exclusively 
on the revolutionary tendencies of his 
country. The fires in the heart of 
France he dreads, not her foreign 
enemies, even though she had then 
plunged into desperate strife with all 
Europe. This surely—these anxious 
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fears of such a man at such a moment 
—is very significant, and shows. that 
we are not taking fright at a bugbear, 
but have a very real cause of appre- 
hension in the actual temper of the 
French people. 

What, too, has been the experience 
of the French government and legis- 
lature since Louis-Philippe was called 
to the throne? Why, ministries have 
seldom lasted longer than six months. 
Out of chance-medley combinations, 
to all appearance, they have for the 
most part been formed, and by chance- 
medley combinations they have been 
broken to pieces. Men of almost all 
parties have acted together, and have 
opposed each other on the very same 
questions with the strangest purpose- 
lessness, as far as the public could 
see, imaginable. Nay more, there 
are few leading members of the 
Chamber of Deputies who, from ses- 
sion to session, do not, to use a Hi- 
bernian expression, turn their backs 
upon themselves. From their opinions 
one can never infer their actions, and 
from their actions one can never infer 
their opinions. In fact, to one who 
has attentively considered the French 
Parliament for several years past, it 
presents the most curious, and, in it- 
self, the most incomprehensible spec- 
tacle that ever was offered to the con- 
templation of the world. Forin allthat 
is said, in all that is done in that as- 
sembly, there is such a ravelment of 
half meanings, that, to understand 
them at all, one must put the other 
halves to these meanings, which, 
through terrified indecision, are nei- 
ther expressed nor acted on. 

The consequence of this weak and 
violent confusion about two years 
ago, was, that Louis-Philippe was 
gaining a decided ascendancy over 
the popular branch of the legislature. 
The Molé cabinet had a longer en- 
durance than any other since the 
death of Cassimir Perrier. Hereupon 
the strongest opposition parties of the 
chamber united against that cabinet, 
or, more correctly speaking, against 
the throne. No doubt; personal am- 
bition and other egotistical motives 
played their part bravely on that oc- 
casion ; but men engaged in public 
affairs are never wholly egotistical. 
Something which they call principle, 
whether distinctly or vaguely per- 
ceived, whether for good or for evil, 
will always exert an influence over 
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them. . And it must be confessed that 
real patriotism might induce many to 
combine against the royal power at 
that time. After suffering so much, 
in the name at least, of civil freedom, 
with all their wonderful experience of 
the last half century fresh in their 
memory, throbbing and tingling in 
their blood, the French people could 
not mn 7 id look on whilst their 
Citizen-King was becoming from day 
to day, with growing might, a Louis 
XIV. No. Having paid the vast 
price, it was natural, it was laudable, 
it was patriotic, that they should look 
for some solidly good and excellent 
result to flow from it. This result—a 
most precious one, which would am- 
ply repay them for all their sufferings 
and sacrifices—they then declared to 
be, ** The reality of a representative 
government.” This they were deter- 
mined, they said, to have; and hence 
the coalition which was to form a 
steady parliamentary majority on 
which it might be based. All this 
was most specious, so much so as even 
to seduce a man like M. Guizot to 
enter into the project. 

But let us now see whether a re- 
presentative government be possible 
in France, as political society is there 
at present constituted. This a few 
remarks will show ; which, if they are 
not new, deserve to be renewed fre« 
quently, as they demonstrate most for- 
cibly how deeply the two free liberal 
and enlightened nations of Europe 
differ from each other, and how little 
apt they are to act conjointly in the 
mission which has been attributed to 
them. 

In the first place, in order that a 
veal national representation should 
anywhere exist, there must be a na- 
tion to represent. But a population 
does not constitute a nation in any 
political sense of the word. When 
one speaks of a nation with reference 
to its civil constitution, one takes into 
account only those powers which have 
a positive operation, whether directly 
or indirectly, officially or morally, on 
its whole policy, domestic as well as 
foreign. In this sense, the Russian 
nation consists solely in its autocrat, 
and the material force he can com- 
mand, whieh is part of himself. The 
population of his empire, other than as 
an instrument of his will, is left alto- 
gether out of consideration when we 
speak of Russia. Now let us apply 
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this observation to France. It. is. 
known that the French provinces are 
completely absorbed by Paris. They 
stand in the same relation to that ca= 
pital that the population of Russia 
does to the autocrat. They are there- 
fore not, in the political signification 
of the term, the French nation. How 
then can they be represented? They 
form in themselves a mere blank on 
which Paris scribbles her will. They 
possess no influence which radiates 
upon the metropolis ; and such being 
the case, it is impossible that they 
should send bona fide representatives 
to the national assembly. We admit, 
of course, that a member of any parlia- 
ment is not merely the representative 
of a specific locality, but of the in- 
terests of a whole people. Yet spe- 
cific localities must exist, and not only 
exist, but assume a corporate expres- 
sion ; specific opinions and views must 
be entertained freely, and boldly put 
forth, by a community at large, and 
severally throughout all its parts ; and 
specific popular objects must be pro- 
minent, and challenge the public at- 
tention; and these views, opinions, 
interests, and objects, must be diffused 
variously, and find a voice over the 
whole territory of a state, before it can 
be said that there is any nation to re- 
present. But none of these things 
have any existence in France, 

And perhaps the worst consequence 
of this state of things is, that, there 
being no nation in a constitutional 
sense, there is also no public. Deputies 
and journalists, little knots of agitators 
or courtiers at Paris are THEIR OWN 
PuBtic.. They stand in awe of—or ra- 
ther, as that word implies respect, 
they are under check from—none but 
themselves. In narrow, heated, tur- 
moiled circles, they beat impatiently 
about. They draw the very breath 
of their political life from the close, 
corrupt atmosphere of personal ani- 
mosities, individual ambitions, and 

etty malignant intrigues. No pass- 
ing currents of purer air which may 
blow unheeded over the country, ever 
revive them out of their febrile ex- 
citement into healthy vigour. No- 
thing great or useful can come out of 
these circumstances ; but all must be 
diminutive, contemptible, mischievous, 
and finally abortive. 

A nation may be divided into seve- 
ral great parties, each representing 
some of the great interests and leading 
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opinions of millions of men. But when 
little parties belonging to one city, to 
one spot, constitute politically a na- 
tion, these parties hardly deserve to be 
so called. They are but fractions, 
and woe to the community in whose 
name these fractions speak, more es- 
pecially if they canimpart their ownir- 
Titations to, or reflect them back upon, 
the body of the people! And when 
these fractions come to be refractioned 
—what shall we say? why, that they 
give us a complete picture of the 
Chamber of Deputies. In that as- 
sembly, so great a. variety of senti- 
ments has arisen on all questions that 
may be brought before it, that its 
every division is subdivided into as 
many as three, er four, or five shades 
(nuances) of indeseribable differences ; 
and hence agreement or disagreement, 
the fusion and contention of these 
fractions, or rather shades, are the 
most easy and natural things in the 
world, and happen so often and so 
perplexingly that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to perceive the discrimina- 
tive marks by which they are sepa- 
rated. But the very fact that opinions 
on all the most important subjects are 
shaded off into so many nice distinc- 
tions, into so many intermingling tints, 
is the strongest possible proof that no 
national voices are heard in the so- 
called representative assembly, and 
that in the little precarious cluster of 
ndisy men who compose it, there are 
no broad convictions and no broad 
cane of any kind entertained, at 

east which are not very wide, vague, 
and susceptible of all manner of fantas-. 
ticcolourings. What object, then, how- 
ever desirable, can be by such persons 
conscientiously and patriotically pur- 
sued? - 

The reality of a representative go- 
vernment called out for by these men! 
Bah! It was a brave drum to beat 
on for a season, and a fine rubbadub 
noise it made. But look deeper, Mr 
Frenchman, and you will see that you 
must begin by having a representa- 
ble nation, before you can have the 
reality of a representative govern- 
ment. 

Now observe the futile exasperat- 
ing activity of the French mind at 
‘home, or rather French mind having 
no work to do which it wil/do at home 
‘—no work to its taste. This makes 
it look out eagerly into foreign coun- 
tries for something to act upon. It 
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was not so formerly. In former times, 
under the ancienne régime, Frenchmen 
lived aaa Pe their ye aan 
: every where 
File danci afer love-making bear 
mondes, and in vanities which seemed 
very charmingly harmless, their life 
passed over as a thoughtless summer 
day. ‘They would follow their king 
to war with ardour, but in peace they » 
were peaceable ; neither foreign nor 
domestic policy troubled them. Their 
outward aspect was that of careless 
happiness, whatever wind sowings for 
whirlwind reapings were hidden under 
it ; and no other nation had any parti- 
eular dread of the French nation. 
Unfortunately, they have not passed 
from this state into one of useful pro- 
ductive action, but into the opposite 
extreme of destroying energy. ‘To 
subside from an extreme into a whole- 
some medium, till after a very long in- 
termediate experience, is perhaps im- 
possible. Consequently, the French 
are still in their altitudes. They have 
been conquered, and they have been 
repressed; but the aspiration which 
woke them up out of their old con- 
tentedness, and which has sustained 
them through such dreadful, such 
proud, and such humiliating destinies, 
continues to work within them, and it 
ean only find enterprize to respond to 
it abroad. Revolution upon revolu- 
tion continually, in the heart of their 
own country, will not do. However 
passionately they may declaim upon 
the subject, they dread internal revo- 
lution, they abjure it, all but the very 
populace. ‘The passions that tend to 
it, are, notwithstanding, as we have al- 
ready said, in full vigour, and are che- 
rished as the sine gua non of all vir- 
tues. Thiers calls himself proudly the 
son of the revolution ; and who among 
Frenchmen—from the king on his 
throne, (who lately declared to the 
Russian ambassador, that he had not 
lost his bonnet rouge,)to the lowest par- 
tizan of any party—who would not be 
stigmatized as a legitimist and priest- 
ridden bigot, dares, whatever may be 
his secret sentiments, deny that. so 
esteemed divine revelation, that gos- 
pel of the French people which blazed 
out in 1789? None. - But whilst the 
passions then engendefed thrive abun- 
dantly, the movement men of France 
would givethem an external direction. 
Convulsive changes apart, home work 
is sober material, detail work, which 
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by no means meets. their sublimated 
requirements. Besides, we haveseen 
how little seope there is in the insti- 
tutions, in the present constitution of 
French society, to give effective em- 
ployment to popular energies. The 
principles invoked, too, lead, as French 
politicians well know, to anarchy, 
which they would keep far from them. 
Whilst they hug these principles to 
their bosoms, they shrink from their 
practical effeet among themselves with 
terror. Hence their equivocations and 
their torment. One safety-valve alone 
they seem to possess to carry off the 
dreaded danger—war, and if possible, 
propagandist war. The glorious ca- 
reer of Napoleon has bound up in their 
ideas a military supremacy of domin- 
ion with the triumph of democracy. 
Thus we find, that all their views open 
out towards war. Even during the 
reign of Louis XVIII., when they 
felt their prostration most sensibly, 
foreign questions had much more in- 
terest for them than domestic ones ; 
and since 1830, we may say that the 
public mind of France has been al- 
most exelusively occupied therein. 
Not to do more than merely to allude 
to the revolt of unhappy Poland, when 
the whole French nation would have 
joyfully taken up arms in its defence, 
let us recollect the violent and fraudu- 
lent seizure on Ancona, and the great 
unpopularity which Louis-Philippe 
and the Molé administration brought 
upon themselves, and which is yet un- 
abated, by the evacuation of that place 
in accordance with the express condi- 
tions of a formal treaty: Then Bel- 
gium !—how deeply Frenchmen were 
and are interested in her revolution ! 
What objects can they possibly have, 
within their own territory, that can 
have for them a thousandth part of 
the interest of that event? We shall 
presently speak more particularly of 
the eastern question. What wewish 
here first to insist on is: that France 
is in this position, that she can never 
regain her old internal contentedness ; 
that she has no serious work to do, or 
has not virtue ‘in her to find serious 
work to do—at home ; thatnevertheless 
she is deeply disquieted with revolu- 
tionary passions, which she would fain 
not let loose upon herself; that these 
passions are inseparably, as well in her 
experience as in her prospects, asso- 
ciated with military glory and ascend- 
ancy ; that for this reason, with others 
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is to her, so to speak, more ita 4 
than her domestic policy; that it 
touches her more nearly ; that it ab- 
sorbs the importance of her domestic 
affairs, and that thus Europe at large 
is to her what each other separate 
state is to itself; that her attention is 
not divided, like that of other nations, 
between internal and external inter. 
ests, the former holding the first and 
more permanently important place ; 
but that her master tendency, to which 
she would make all things conform, is 
to reassert that domination in Europe 
which Napoleon, for a brief space, 
seemed to possess ; and to be, as a na~ 
tion, firmly and completely what he 
was, as a man, for a giddy season. 

A few observations on the manner 
in which the eastern question has been 
viewed in France will justify, if we 
mistake not, the above assertions, and 
will give rise to other comments, which 
we shall set down as they occur to us. 
We must refer back to some old de- — 
bates in the Chamber of Deputies on 
this subject. 

The most ostensible point of time 
when France came forward to express 
her sentiments on the eastern ques- 
_ was on the — of ‘Mr Jeot 

i's presenting his re to 
French parliament on dnentes in the 
month of June or July 1839, (we for- 
get the exact date,) when a credit of 
ten millions of francs was demanded 
to meet contingent expenses. 

In this report, it was insisted on very 
strenuously, with an earnestness and 
emphasis, indeed, which seemed quite 
uncalled for, that France should act‘a 
part worthy of herself—a high and a 
chief part in the settlement of orien-. 
tal affairs. But.as no state wasat all 
disposed to refuse to her her due, full 
weight with themselves in the adjust- 
ment of the respective claims of the 
sultan and his Egyptian viceroy—on 
the contrary, England especially had 
laid it down as a prime rule of policy, 
that no European question could be 
settled satisfactorily without her sin- 
cere co-operation—this anxious and 
jealous insistance on rights of dignity 
which were admitted by all parties, 
had im it, to the clear-sighted, some- 
thing suspicious. Nevertheless, as it 
was immediately followed by the de- 


 elaration, that France was a mediating 


power in eastern politics, it proda- 
ced no impression. M. Guizot, and 
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M. Thiers too, both echoed from M. 
Jeoffroi the word mediating, and the 
argued that this character of Frenc 
diplomacy in the East was adapted to 
give the utmost confidence in French 
loyalty to the other cabinets in consul- 
tation. And so it would have done, 
had it been real as it ought to have been. 
The consciousness, indeed, that it ought 
to have been real, suggested its as- 
sumption as a mask. 

But why, ourreaders may ask, should 
France have been regarded as a medi- 
- ating power so particularly ? Clearly 
for this reason—because she had no 
direct interest in the question. Eng- 
land had a paramount interest therein 
of a defensive conservative kind, as 
the Ottoman empire is the great pro- 
tective outwork of her own Indian do- 
minions. Austria, also, would have 
had her own security endangered by 
the destruction of the power of the 
Porte; and Russia, from her views of 
aggressive ambition, and her relations 
with Turkey, was likewise a closely in- 
terested party of an opposite descrip- 
tion. Il other European cabinets 
stood further off. Their only just 
and legitimate concern in the affairs of 
the East was this—they were called 
upon to take care that no state should, 
by acquiring a preponderance in the 
Ottoman empire, disturb the balance 
of Europe. To this extent, France 
chad an undeniable interest in the Tur- 
co-Egyptian contention. She was es- 
pecially concerned to prevent Russia 
from encroaching on, or taking pos- 
session of Turkey ; as such an event, 
or any sensible approaches towards it, 
would have very considerably dimin- 
ished, over-shadowed perhaps com- 
pletely, her own importance on the 
European continent. But this inter- 
est was relative and remote, so that it 
by no means interfered with a mediat- 
ing impartiality ; and her high rank 
and influence among the other cabi- 
nets fitted her well to arbitrate between 
them, had any serious differences set 
them at variance. 

But it soon appeared that by the 
term ‘to mediate,” Frenchmen un- 
derstood to meddle, to intrigue, to 
create for themselves a direct interest 
where they had had none before—to 
go mediatingly, no doubt, in a certain 
sense—bet ween others, not to reconcile 
their differences, but taking advan- 
tage of them to pursue an indepen- 
dent plan for the aggrandizement of 
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France alone. A sort of aggressive 
mediation was therefore established. 
M. St Mare Gérardin, and other emis- 
saries, were dispatched to Constanti- 
nople and to Alexandria, to send from 
those places letters, and essays, and 
statistical tables and accounts, descrip- 
tive of the political situation of Tur- 
key and of Egypt, suitable to the pur- 
pose in view. And from this time, the 
French press teemed with statements 
and arguments, tending to show that 
the Ottoman empire was virtually at 
an end—that it should be partitioned 
out among the great states of Europe, 
or that it should be converted into a 
new empire, with Mehemet Ali at its 
head—or that at least the sultan and 
pasha should be left to themselves to 
come to an agreement, free from any 
foreign intervention ; whilst it was 
urged by all parties in France, that if 
such intervention proceeded to force, 
and was not strictly limited to verbal 
exhortation, the end aimed at could 
never be attained, but that the very 
contrary result, confusion and war, 
would inevitably ensue. ll this 
was a carrying out of the mediation 
scheme, as will be presently more 
distinctly seen. 

In-the debate on the Eastern ques- 
tion, which took place on the 10th of 
January 1840, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, certain orators spoke out 
more clearly than it had been hitherto 
deemed prudent to do, and afforded 
some insight into the French views 
upon the East, and into the general 
style and principles of the foreign 
policy and objects which popularly 
prevail in that nation. M. Manguin 
gave a wide description, not of the 
condition, but, according to him, of 
the spirit of all Europe. He insisted 
that two strong tendencies were felt 
by all European states—the one, on 
the part of the people, to disengage 
themselves entirely from the feudal 
system of the middle ages; and the 
other, on the part of kings, to fortify 
and enlarge their power. England 
and Russia he especially pointed out, 
as pursuing the fatter object with a 
France, 
he affirmed, remained in a state of in- 
decision, and intimated that her right 
policy would be to take a lead at once 
in the two tendencies; at the same 
time to champion the popular move- 
ment, and to acquire for herself an 
increase of territory, proportioned to 
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that which, he asserted, had been ob- 
tained by other kingdoms, (accroisse- 
mens des territoires proportionels.) With 
respect to the Eastern question, he 
said it was the interest of France to 
support the claims of Mehemet Ali, 
and so to frustrate certain designs 
which he attributed to England. M. 
dela Martine spoke in the same strain, 
though he indicated a different line of 
conduct to the Government. The 
idea of preserving the Ottoman em- 
pirein existence, he considered as per- 
fectly illusory ; equally so, he urged, 
would be the attempt to construct 
an Arab, or Egyptian empire, which 
might hold the same position in 
Europe as the Turkish dominion has 
hitherto done. The inference to be 
drawn from his discourse was this,— 
that Turkey should be partitioned out 
among certain European states, and: 
that France should come in for a large 
share in thedivision. ‘‘ Providence,” 
said he, “ has given us an opportunity 
of acquiring an ascendancy in the 
Mediterranean, and our Cabinet have 
refused to take advantage of it; and 
this he deplores chiefly because civili- 
zation rie the welfare of humanity are 
invincibly bound (invinceblement liés) 
to French supremacy. The speech of 
M. Thiers differed from that of M. de 
Ja Martine as a practical man differs 
from a theorist or speculator. He did 
not repudiate the project of partitioning 
Turkey as bad in itself, as involving 
a breach of faith, the most iniquitous 
and enormous that has ever been per- 
petrated ; but he put it gently aside as 
impossible. ‘Do you know,” said 
he, ‘what has decided me against 
this policy ?—anargument which, with 
practical people, has great weight—it 
is simply that it is impossible.” He 
then went on to answer its advocates 
who might object to his reasoning by 
the rejoinder, ‘that the immediate 
partition of Turkey was not contem- 
plated—that there was no thought of 
proceeding immediately to occupy 
Constantinople, and to take possession 
of the territory which might fall to 
the share of France, as a compensa- 
tion for the aggrandizement of Rus- 
sia,” by adding, with manifest regret, 
that there were no means of entering 
into negotiation with the Cabinet of 
St Petersburg on the subject, and 
that the very suspicion that such a 
design was entertained, would rouse 
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the hostility of all Europe; the hideous 
immorality of the whole supposed 
transaction, never crossed his mind for 
a moment as of the slightest import- 
ance. 

Here, then, we see what France has 
been all along about in her Eastern 
policy. The support of Mehemet Ali, 
the acquisition of an ascendancy in 
the Mediterranean, the partitioning 
of the Ottoman empire, and the sta- 
tus quo recommended by M. Thiersin 
the debate we have just referred to, 
were all synonymous terms to Frenche 
men, inasmuch as they all, either as 
means or ends, seemed to assure to 
France the establishment of a power 
or of an influence in the East, which 
she has never yet possessed, but has 
long had vividly. depicted in her ima- 
gination. Hence her constant oppo- 
sition to every measure which offered 
a good prospect of an immediate and 
decisive settlement of the Eastern 
question—her refusal to concur in 
constraining the pasha to restore 
the Turkish fleet—her protestations 
against an armed intervention—and 
her urgent recommendations that the 
viceroy and the sultan should be per- 
mitted to come to terms of reconcilia~ 
tion without the interference of the 
foreign courts. She knew right welh 
that~if the viceroy had been allowed 
to negotiate directly with his sove- 
reign, standing as he did on high van- 
tage ground, that he would have be- 
come, by the very fact, his sovereign’s 
sovereign, and would have been en- 
couraged, at the first opportune sea- 
son, to carry out further his ambitious 
designs, by which new complications 
of oriental affairs would infallibly 
have been brought about. She also 
knew, that if the status guo were suf- 
fered to continue for any length of 
time, some fatal rupture would be 
likely ta take place among the Euro- » 
pean powers, which might give a last 
shake-down:-to the Turkish empire, 
and hasten forward the period of its 
dismemberment, to which she looked 
forward for the realization of all her 
hopes. The chapter of accidents 
might have helped forward her pro- 
jects wonderfully, therefore this chap- 
ter she was bent upon keeping open. 
Vast, vague, and extravagant, it may 
be admitted, her views were; but those 
persons do not know Frenchmen; who 
do not know that views of this kind 
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have infinitely more attraction and 
inspiration for them, than sober, limit- 
ed, definite enterprizes ever have. 

.. These were the prospects which 
had possession of all French statesmen 
and politicians of all parties, when M. 
Thiers became Prime Minister. It 
is only justice to him to keep in mind 
this fact. Successive French Cabinets 
had all pursued the same course. The 
eastern policy of all of them had been 
tentative. To keep the question open, 
to embroil it, to interpose endless de- 
lays, and by this species of mediation, 
to work out a result, somehow or an- 
other, which would flatter the vanity 
of Franee, and open new vistas to her 
ambition—this had been the object of 
all of them, and it was a popular and 
national object. M. Thiers, calling 
himself especially a man of the people, 
could not renounce it without expos- 
ing himself and his party to a storm 
of unpopularity whieh neither he nor 
they had the remotest idea of incur- 
ring. 

On, then, he was obliged to plunge. 
Delays, he found, could not be much 
longer protracted, though he does not 
seem to have been aware that they 
were on the very point of reaching 
their term when he dispatched M. 
Eugene Perrier to the. East, to nego- 
tiate a direct settlement of their re- 
spective claims between the sultan 
and the pasha, irrespective of the 
intervention of the five courts, or 
rather of four of them, as France de- 
signed that er interposition should 
virtually baffle all the other powers. 
‘This was a bold stroke—this mission 
of M. Eugene Perrier. We say no- 
thing here of its flagrant treacherous- 
ness, in violating, after a clandestine 
manner, the treaty by which the five 
states had entered into conference. It 
failed; but the attempt at overreach- 
ing which it exhibited—the desperate 
audacity of the step, separated the 
Cabinet of the 1st March more widely 
from the other courts than even the 
obstinate procrastinating objections of 
preceding French Ministers had done. 
And when the treaty of July became 
known, M. Thiers, naturally enough, 
considering the extreme falseness of 
the position in which he stood, endea- 
voured to cover the incapacity, crook- 
edness, blunders, bad faith, and the 
whole mess of tricksome, miscaleu- 
lated manceuvres, which he had in. 


herited from his predecessors, and had 
earried to its climax himself, by a 
theatric display of the most lofty mock- 
heroic indignation.—France had been 


betrayed! the great nation had been 


insulted, and must avenge herself? 
But there was nothing serious in 
these vaunting words, nor even in the 
armaments, and the ordinance for the 
fortifieation of Paris which aecompa- 
nied them, beyond a faint hope, per- 
haps, that these warlike demonstra- 
tions might alarm the allies into some 
concessions. When we say there was 
nothing serious in these military pre- 
parations, we mean that they had no 
immediate purpose in them, no pur- 
pose which grew out of the pretext 


that gave rise to them. A meaning 


they had, and have, no doubt, and a 
very deep one, which we shall pre- 
‘sently point out; but to declare war 
with Europe at the juncture referred 
to, was an intention never for a second 
entertained by’ Louis-Philippe, or by 
M. Thiers, or by any member of the 
late Cabinet. Of this we have felt all 
along convineed, and the whole con- 
duct of the ex-minister has demon- 
strated the justness of this opinion. 
M. Thiers armed France ; but he 
did not protest against the treaty of 
July: he deelared, through all his or- 
gans of the press, that Mehemet Ali 
should be supported in his claims ; yet 
he did not venture to require, in the 
note of the 8th October, that even 
the hereditary viceroyalty of Egypt 
should be secured to him, until the 
conference at London had expressed 
an intention to the same effect. He 
urged in council that the French fleet 
should be sent to Alexandria to sustain 
the courage of Mehemet Ali, only be- 
cause he knew that this mad project 
would be opposed by the king and the 
majority of his colleagues; and at 
the very time he was recommending 
this wild proceeding, he had sent or- 
ders for the return of the same fleet to 
Toulon. He delayed the convocation 
of the Chambers, which was loudly 
demanded by the whole nation, that 
he might have an interval to himself 
in which proudly to bluster, and to do 
nothing. And when the moment of 
action could no longer be postponed 
when he would have been summone 
to insist on the execution of his threat 
enings by some specific, positive, un- 
mistakeable measures, he seized upon 
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a flimsy qusience for retreating from 
office. endeavoured to put words 
into the king's mouth on the opening. 
of the parliament, which, had he been 
in earnest, and had he had the parlia- 
ment with him, would have been quite 
unimportant to him, because he knew 
the king would refuse to utter them, 
and thus afford him what he wanted— 
a specious opportunity of threwing up 
power, when shams, brags, and equi- 
vocations could be pushed no further, 
and when the responsibilities of power 
were getting rather too hot for him. 

In all this we see no indication of 
any determined will; of any will at all, 
at the time, to go to war. We see 
only a false position which has involv- 
ed France in numerous extravagances ; 
we see M. Thiers surrounded by com- 
plicated falsities of others, and of his 
own making, playing a game for po- 
pularity; we see that he dared not 
adopt any resolved line of conduct ; 
and hence that all his acts, empty of 
purpose, have swayed and swagged 
about in a vast vacuity, puzzling the 
world, and probably himself too, by 
their unwieldy inconsistencies. 

One word more before we quit this 
part of our subject. M. Thiers, in 
defending himself before the chamber, 
fully avowed the designs and prospects 
of France in the East, which, till then, 
no one, speaking as minister, or with 
reference to his ministerial duties, had 
ventured to promulgate. He declared 
that France had all along conceived 
the project of establishing a strong in- 
fluence, if not of founding a dominion, 
in the East ; that this, one of the great 
purposes of Napoleon, had become a 
prime French interest, from the mo- 
ment hostilities between the porte and 
the pasha required an European inter- 
vention; and that it had formed the 
real base of all the negotiations that 
successive cabinets of the. Tuileries 
had pursued in the conference at Lon- 
don. This avowal was denied by no 
single deputy in the chamber, only the 
conservatives maintained that the ob- 
ject was of secondary, not of the first 
importance. Here we have “ media- 
tion,” disinterestedness! But what is 
most strikingly significant is, that this 
throwing off of the mask, that this 
acknowledgment of the secret clan- 
destine entertainment of views of the 
most aggressive ambition, was heard 
as a matter of course, surprized no 
one in the assembly to whom it was 
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addressed, and excited not even a 
murmur of  disapprobation—much 
less that indignant reproof which the 
ascription of long, treacherous, men- 
dacious duplicity to a great nation 
would any where else merit, hut which 
it did not merit, coming from French- 
man to Frenchman, for reasons which 
we forbear here to set down. 

We have affirmed that the French 

government, despite its vast. military 
preparations, has had no intention, on 
the subject of the Eastern question, of 
going to war with Europe, but that, 
nevertheless, these preparations have 
a deep meaning in them. We will 
endeavour to explain ourselves. 
.. There is a strong blind sentiment 
propelling to war, in the heart of all 
the movement, of all the active popu- 
lation of France. The energies of 
that country, we repeat, are pent up, 
self-bafiled, self-neutralizing, and pro- 
ductive only of the sorest and barren- 
est irritations within their own na- 
tional territory. A nation cannot 
talk on, beat about through endless 
labyrinths of words for ever. It must 
do something, and the only, .or the 
most eligible something, to the French 
people, seems to be to make war. The 
circumstances of the times have not 
been, for a long interval, propitious to 
giving scope to the war-bent of the 
French mind; yet that bent has been 
growing stronger with every passing 
year—not, we conceive, wilfully or 
preferably, (perhaps quite the con- 
trary) but chiefly because action, stre- 
nuous, continuous, concentrated ac- 
tion, which has some /ead and je in 
it, which must produce some great 
result—no matter what—is wanted, 
and seems to Frenchmen only in war 
to be found. This bent, this want 
has expressed itself spontaneously in 
the Jate armaments of France. It 
only required an occasion, not a cause, 
to come out and show itself before the 
world. We are persuaded that there 
was no precalculation with reference to 
the actual events of the moment, in the 
defying belligerent attitude the French 
nation has assumed so recently to- 
wards Europe ; but that there was a 
powerful irrepressible presentiment 
with reference to an obscure future in 
it, which a great, and not. miscalled, 
fortuitous occasion has brought sud- 
denly and vividly to light. 

Whilst, then, we are convinced that 
the peace of Europe has not been, for 
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the last eight months, one moment 
really endangered, we, notwithstand- 
ing, regard the warlike demonstra- 
tions of France as no idle demonstra- 
tions. With the cabinets of Europe 
united, and the communities of Eu- 
rope, upon the whole, rather quies- 
cent and actively contented, the 
French could not think seriously of 
breaking abruptly into war, which, 
under such circumstances, would al- 
most inevitably have brought upon 
them the most disgraceful defeats and 
disasters. But the anticipative desire 
to be ready in waiting for war, caught 
hold of the first specious opportunity 
’ to sound the preparatory note. 

Disunion may come, may be sedu- 
lously brought about between states. 
Popular discontents, in various coun- 
tries, may grow more and more mu- 
tinous, more pregnant with convul- 
sive changes. . Then will be the op- 
portune season for France to unfurl 
her banners in earnest. 

Even in the late debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies, propagandist 
principles have been avowed by some 
of its most temperate members. Mon- 
sieur de Tocqueville himself has de- 
clared, in a recent speech, that in 
these principles resides the moral 


strength of that kingdom, though he 
is averse to enforcing them at the 
point of the bayonet. But the French 
ean enforce them in no other way. 
In the arts, the labours, the works of 
‘peace, in industry, and in commerce, 
they are behind most European na- 


tions. Germany, and even Belgium, 
has beat them hollow in these things. 
They have only two petty railroads, 
“not much longer than the space from 
London to Greenwich, whilst other 
countries are intersected through all 
their length and breadth by these 
modern improvements. Besides, as 
by the word propagandism, in the 
French sense, is not meant the send- 
ing out of preachers to proclaim cer- 
tain doctrines, it can have no special 
meaning whatever, if military cru- 
sades be not thereby signified. And 
these the term does truly signify; 
only it must not be imagined that 
there is any genuine conviction in the 
truth of the principles sought to be 
propagated, any honest disinterested 
fanaticism in their entertainment felt 
by those who are so noisily zealous 
about them. No; these people haye 
tried them, and found them hollow of 
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all good, but they must keep them, 
which they do with a kind of restless 
malignant passion, because they have 
no other principles to put in their 
place ; and because they know them 
to be most apt to mutinize and con- 
vulse kingdoms, and that, wherever 
this effect is produced, France has, 
as it were, a moral domain of her 
own, spirits who will sympathize 
with her, and do her bidding. As a 
means of conquest, therefore, of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, revolutionary 
principles are chiefly precious to 
Frenchmen. 

Let us dwell for a few moments 
longer on this thought. Material re- 
sources may be fairly met, perhaps 
overmatched, by material resources— 
at all events, one knows what one is 
about in dealing with them. But the 
master resources of France are not 
material; they consist not so much 
in fleets and armies as in anarchic 
principles. With these it is fearful 
to come into contention. Their pro- 
gress, their consequences, when once 
fairly let loose, and supported heart 
and hand by a puissant nation as a 
means of conquest, cannot be precal- 
culated. The Parisian journalists 
proclaim every day that these princi- 
ples are “‘ destined to conquer the world.” 
On this subject the Siecle, one out of 
many French papers (but which has 
larger circulation than any other) 
who have expressed the same senti- 
ment, when discussing the project of 
fortifying Paris, thus writes :—** Pa- 
ris is the hot-bed of principles destined 
to triumph by peace or by war among 
all people. It is for this reason an 
object of hatred and terror to absolute 
governments—their irreconcilable ene- 
my: Paris must, therefore, be rendered 
impregnable.” 

Now, are sentiments like this, which 
are spouted out like water from foun. 
tains unceasingly, abundantly, every day 
in the year, by nearly all the journals of 
France, and which irrigate in all direc- 
tions the whole land, to be regarded as 
the mere ae and bubblings of 
egregious despicable folly?—are they 
to be condemned as the lion would con- 
demn the braying of the ass who should 
attempt to imitate his roar?—or do the 
indicate a deep-seated mischief, which 
must expel itself eruptively, to the 
great peril of the civilized world, and 
which nothing but eruption can re- 
move, and nothing can long effectually 
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suppress? We adopt, unhesitatingly, 
the latter opinion. And when we con- 
sider that wherever there are Social- 
ists, Chartists, Papists, in revolt under 
the colours of Liberalism, men of 
undetermined, latitudinarian minds ; 
wherever there are the elements of 
social disorganization in ferment, that 
there France has friends and allies, 
virtual or avowed—that there she has 
magazines of her choicest resources ;— 
when we hear O’Connellites ‘openly 
proclaiming, ‘* France with the people 
of Ireland, or England with the Repeal 
of the Union;” and when we know 
that the French habitually look eagerly 
and anxiously towards every symp- 
tom of disturbance in every state as 
towards the horizon of all their hopes, 
just as one looks towards the east for 
sunrise; ——when we consider these 
things, we feel assured that French 
democracy is more than ready for a 
fresh explosion ; and that it is only 
waiting, with an impatience hardly to 
be restrained, till there be a riper 
readiness for its purpose in the temper 
of foreign populations—till there be a 
propitious disorder in European poli- 
tics, again to break out, in the guise of 
war, with the most resolved wilfulness. 
Further, let us recollect that France 
has never forgotten what the extent of 
her territory was under the republic 
and under Napoleon. Belgium, and 
the frontier of the Rhine especially, 
she regards, and has never ceased to 
regard, as hers. A more universally 
popular—a more emphatically national 
act than the violation of the treaties of 
1815, than the utter abrogation and 
besoming out of the world of those 
treaties, cannot be conceived by French- 
men. The strong-heady set of their 
national will is towards that consum- 
mation. They may find themselves in 
the end dreadfully mistaken ; but the 
tremendous energies they put forth at 
their great revolution, and the astound- 
ing conquests andrapid empire, extend- 
ing wellnigh over the half of Europe, 
which Napoleon acquired for them 
with such flashing suddenness, has 
dazzled their imagination to the com- 
plete overpowering of their judgment. 
They believe that, when once they 
rouse themselves up again in their 
might, nothing will be able to resist 
them—that they must be victorious. 
And experience alone, we fear, can 
cure them of this insanely exalted ap. 
preciation of themselves. Of sucli in- 
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sanity, however, of a whole nation, 
should it gather to a head and burst 
into action, as it is likely to do,.it is 
fearful to anticipate the consequences. 
We, who are not under the spell of 
their delusions, may clearly see that 
their Revolution, and more certainly 
that Napoleon, raised the French 
people high above their natural level. 
The wonderful Corsican, (for we must 
bear in mind he was not a French- 
man,) by his disproportioned superio- 
rity to those over whom he ruled, 
strained up their mind to the pitch of 
his own purposes, and left them no 
pitch—no free volitions and activities 
of their own. This is the most in- 
tolerable slavery it is possible to ima- 
gine. Slavery in ignorant contented 
passiveness is baneful, but it is not ne- 
cessarily accompanied by suffering. 
But slavery in a state of great mental 
energies, the enslavement of these very 
energies, roused and stimulated into 
their fullest, even overwrought action, 
to one single master-will, is doubtless 
the most acutely painful, and at the 
same time the most complete bondage, 
human nature can endure. The French 
have felt this bondage, and it is iden- 
tified in their thoughts with the name 
of Napoleon. Despite the cold gor- 
geous honours they have conferred 
upon his ashes, they vaunt of his glory 
with a kind of shudder. There is an 
oppressiveness in the very memory of: 
the man, which seems almost to check: 
their free respiration. One would- 
think, then, that this stifling sensation 
of recollected pain and dread, that this. 
incubus they feel on their chests when: 
the image of their self-willed hero- 
comes before them, would teach them, 
that his stature high overtowered their 
stature, that his deeds were not their 
deeds, that his achievements far out- 
strip the measure of any thing they can 
possibly achieve in their own native 
strength. But it has not produced 
this effect. On the contrary, their 
vanity so preposterously imposes on 
them, that they fancy the successes of 
the emperor were merely indications: 
—heralds of the greater glories to be 
attained by la grande nation ; and that 
to throw down the gauntlet to Europe . 
at any auspicious conjuncture, in order 
to recover their former possessions, 
would be to dare an enterprize below, 
much rather than above their force. 
And what shall we say of the forti- 
fication of Paris? It shows, in our 
2H 
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conception, the reaching of the French 
mind after two great objects—a con- 
centrated democratic government and 
society, and the highest rank and po- 
tency in Europe to be obtained by a 
military preponderance. Both these 
objects seem capable of promotion by 
rendering Paris strong against an 
enemy, and, at the same time, master- 
ful over the insurgent spirit of its 
inhabitants. Nevertheless the two ob- 
jects, as apprehended by the foes of 
order, and the favourers of internal 
revolutions, may appear to be placed 
thereby in the utmost peril. And, 
as the sentiments of these disturbers 
are too popular to be openly opposed, 
those Frenchmen—the great majority— 
who understand democracy, revolu- 
tionary principles, and national gran- 
deur, in another sense from them, have 
not dared to speak out. Nay.more— 
the language of the disturbers is their 
language, though secretly their pur- 
poses are respectively as totally differ- 
ent as their tongues are resemblant. 
Hence the contradictoriness of the 
words and aims of the leading French 
Liberals, and the confused jargon of 
sense of all which they have written 
and spoken about the fortification 

oject. But of this we may be sure, 

. Thiers, Odillon Barrot, the centre 
gauche, all the Liberal parties of 
France, understand by democracy and 
revolutionary principle, a system of 
rule and authority which will keep 
down insurrection, which will keep 
down the people, and which will give 
such concentrated force to the govern- 
ment as will enable it, without any 
impediment from intestine commotions, 
to carry out the most ambitious views 
of foreign policy. Let Englishmen 
always take this conviction with them, 
that much as the French abhor the 
ancienne régime, much as they abhor 
aristocracy, much as they are fanati~ 
eized for democracy and equality, they 
repudiate, nevertheless, liberty as im- 
ptacticable among them; they know 
all, except the very mob, the empti- 
ness of all their fine phrases about 
liberty ; and they desire really only one 
thing—Immense Power for France. 
They would have a Napoleon over the 
nation—not an individual Napoleon, 
but a Napoleon Purliament. Doubt- 
less they have no stomach even to 
think of Louis-Philippe, or any other 
monarch, possessing this power; yet 
they would first form the possibility 


of the power, and then struggle to. se-. 
cure it to a democratic oligarchy. But 


this possibility would be the direct re- 
sult of the subjection of the Paristan 
populace, and the consequent sup- 
pression of that capricious, riotous, 
abortive demagogism, which holds the 
kingdom in perpetual trances of ner- 
vous futile terror ; and the purposes of 
public men would then not be dissi- 
pated and dissolved in the Babel noises 
of multitudes who have no aim but to 
speculate on, to subsist on popular 
agitation, but might go straight, with 
a vigorous, unbroken impulse, whither- 
soever they tended. Then the most 
daring military ambition might, with 
more assurance, be entertained. To 
provoke a combination of all Europe 
against France, would not appear 
hopeless, but glorious. And such 
a combination, it looks probable, is 
anticipated by the fortification ordi- 
nance ; for while France has any one 
powerful ally on the continent, it would 
be quite a baseless fear to apprehend 
that her capital can ever be besieged 
by anenemy. At least, throughout all 
her history, except in 1814 and 1815, 
when Europe was united against her, 
that event has never happened. The 
eagerness, too, with which M. Thiers 
seized on the opportunity to commence 
the fortifications—his haste to under- 
take the work before the French Par- 
liament was assembled, lest his design 
should be frustrated by opposition— 
his simultaneous declaration that Eng- 
land and the northern courts had en« 
tered into a coalition to humble France, 
—all the changes that have been rung 
on this supposed coalition by all the 
liberal Parisian prints and orators ever 
since, countenance strongly the sup- 
position that the provocation of a gen- 
eral war is in contemplation. On the 
whole, the fortification scheme has a 
most ominous aspect. It looks like 
the determined preparation of wilful- 
ness to risk every thing, to bear up 
against every extremity; but, cost what 
it may, to prevail. Considering this 
scheme, especially in conjunction with 
the occasion out of which it has sprung, 
with the comments that have accom- 
panied it, with the character of the 
French nation, and of that of its imme« 
diate author and his adherents, it forms, 
we deem, one of the signs of the times, 
portentously significant, to which the 
world cannot give too anxious heed. 

__ What, then, in the light of all the 
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facts and inferences we have above set 
down, ate we to think of the opinion 
recently expressed by the Duke of Wel. 
lington, that the prosperity of France, 
that her due weight in Europe, were 
essential to the common welfare of 
other states, to the balance of power be- 
tween them, and to the just settlement 
of all great questions of foreign policy? 
Why, that the Duke’s view is that 
of a great and wise statesman, for that 
the peace and progress of the civilized 
world, as far as it is given to human 
foresight to form a’ judgment, does de- 
pend upon the powerful influence 
which France, concurrently with other 
nations, should exert in the general 
politics of Europe. But this opinion 
supposes the French government and 
people willing to consider themselves 
as one of the great family of nations, 
having all certain relations to each 
other of mutually binding force. But 
if France be determined to regard her- 
self as a revolutionary country, and 
Paris as a revolutionary city, (to use 
the language of almost all the French 
journals, ) and to constitute herself the 
foe, and to make herself the object of 
Suspicion and of fear to all governments 
and social institutions which are not 
revolutionary—-we humbly conceive 
that the opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington will be found quite inapplicable 
to her, and that an opinion the very 
reverse will be forced by her—detri- 
mental as it would otherwise be to 
the general interests—into the adop- 
tion of other cabinets and people too, 
But why should France proclaim all 
the world to be her enemy? Why 
should she take up the isolated posi- 
tion of the enemy of all the world? 
Since the restoration, down to the 
treaty of July, from which she was not 
excluded, but from which she excluded 
herself, she has received nothing. but 
friendly proceedings, nothing but good 
offices from all the great European 
states. Her change of dynasty, in 
1830, was promptly acquiesced in on 
all sides ; her colonization of Algeria, 
though in violation of engagements 
éntered into with Great Britain, (and 
but for those engagements she would 
not probably have persisted so obsti- 
nately in an enterprize which has cost 
her so dearly, which wil? cost her more 
dearly, and which must be abandoned 
at last,) has also been acquiesced in ; 
and the separation of Holland and Bel- 
gium—i,e, the destruction of the most 


solid monument of the victory of the 
allies in 1814 and 1815—the annihila- 
tion of the crowning and most import- 
ant result of a war of thirteen years, to 
the great loss and peril of the rest of 
Europe, but to the great actual and 
still greater prospective advantage of 
France—was suffered to take place 
chiefly under her influence, ‘and in 
compliance with her interests: Why, 
then, should she resolve to stand unum 
omnia contra? Our preceding obser- 
vations may, we believe, answer this 
interrogation. But however that may 
be, M. Thiers, in a debate in the last 
week of February, declared, in reply to 
arguments by which M. Guizot very 
hesitatingly and timidly recommended 
the policy of renewing a good under- 
standing with England and the North- 
ern Powers, that France’s right posi- 
tion was to maintain an ‘armed 
peace,” a “ menacing’’—as he justly 
called it—‘‘ isolation.” M. Odillon 
Barrot expressed the. same sentiment 
in other words, saying that France 
should be on the watch, and ready to 
take advantage of “ eventualities ;"* 
and M. Dufaure and his party, on 
whose watch-and.- wait sort of trimming 
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depends, gave his adherence to this 
opinion. 

But Louis-Philippe, it is said and 
hoped by many, is to stem this tide of 
the national will, or rather wilfulness ; 
and its eddyings, from contending un- 
der currents, have certainly helped him 
wonderfully hitherto in damming up 
or diverting it from its headlong course. 
But that he will not long be able to 
continue his obstructive policy, which 
the character and tendencies of the 
kingdom have forced upon him, is 
greatly to be feared. Such policy, from 
its own nature, can be but temporary. 
If he had any one of the great influen- 
tial parties wholly with him, he might 
be able to adopt some following out 
system. But he does not possess this 
advantage. Even Guizot, Soult, Molé, 
and the French Conservatives in gen- 
eral, are not more than half with him. 
From fear, more than from conviction, 
they support the throne. The kin 
therefore, seems to stand alone. To 
the great body of Frenchmen, he has 
the aspect of an anti-national mar. 
Up to this time, one labour, and a most 
arduous one it is, has solely engaged 
him. He sees and feels the evil work~ 
ings of the democratic principle ; and 
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to subdue this principle, not by deny- 
ing it, but by riding it as a breaker-in 
would a wild horse, with sharp spurs 
and a double snaffle, patting its neck 
and lacerating its flanks alternately, 
and keeping his seat firm despite all its 
desperate plunges and viciousness ;— 
this is the task he has been and is per- 
forming. But this is a mere negative 
good, regarded by the French as a po- 
sitive evil; and in France especially, 
every species of government, of na- 
tional movement, which tends not to 
the end of the chapter—to the solu- 
tion, as they say there, of the problem 
of scciety (!) is considered as contemp- 
tibly futile. Finality is every where 
abjured, precisely because there is 
every where an eager blind pressure 
towards finality. Repression conse- 
quently is what the age wants, and 
Louis-Philippe is for the civilized 
world at present its chief instrumental 
dispenser. He seems to have been 
raised up by Providence at this junc- 


ture as the great RepressEr of the - 


most restless people of the earth. Un. 
fortunately, however, for him, repres- 
sion alone is insufficient; with tt, there 
must be prospective objects, of a solid, 
sober kind, and much interraediate, in« 
teresting work to be done, in order to 


guarantee its operation from the most 


destructive recoil, But the object of 
Louis-Philippe, one indispensable to 
the peace, security, and prosperity of 
the world, is to bring France again, not 
nominally, or by constraint, or through 
feebleness, but in sound reality, into 
its old family relations with the other 
states of Europe. And in this object 
he has no single, whole-hearted adhe- 
rent. Itis un-French. It looks likea 
cool proposal to the nation to score 
out the last half century of its desti- 
nies—to abolish it, to vote it into non- 
existence—and such a half century! 
fuller, more impressed with apocals ptic 
meanings, more impregnated with the 
future than all the centuries preced- 
ing. We predict that Louis-Philippe 
will not succeed in his design; nor is 
he a man, we believe, to persist in it, 
when it may become (as it will, if not 
abandoned sooner or later) dangerous- 
ly hopeless. Much as we admire and 
applaud the consummate prudence, 
firmness, and skill of this monarch, since 
he has been upon the throne, we can- 
not forget his antecedent conduct du- 
ring the restoration. He is not likely 
to sacrifice himself or his dynasty to 
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his own views, however thoroughly he 
may be convinced of their wisdom,. 
Many passages of his life countenance 
the idea that he is selfish and ambi- 
tious in the extreme, artful and outwit-. 
ting, with a sure eye, and a cautious, 
but steadfast heart; in fact, were 
he a little more gracefully supple, 
and a little less circumspectly bold—. 
a crowned Talleyrand. . Any middle 
mode by which he may satisfy the pas- 
sion of his subjects (we beg their par- 
don, his sub.citizens) for war and con. 
quest, without letting them loose to. 
their own conceited, desperate, and yet. 
wily frenzies, he will surely adopt, if 
he should be pressed much closer by 
those parties against whom he has, till 
now, so strenuously, painfully, and. 
meritoriously made head. 

Now; how does England stand, as. 
she looks out upon the scene of things. 
we have described? Most advantage. 
ously, if she be true to herself. First. 


-and chiefly, she has this singular—this. 


twofold happiness. Her strong ancient 
monarchy and aristocratic institutions. 
give confidence in her to the old mon-. 
archical governments of Europe, whilst. 
her popular liberties give equal confi- 
dence to the people generally in all. 
countries. England may be said to be 
the most deep-founded, the most stout. . 
and complex-buttressed monarchy that. 
society at any period has ever known. 
At the same time, this monarchy has. 
its component parts made up so almost. 
completely out of constitutional rights. 
which interest intimately, which are. 
the direct property of all classes of the 
community, that, in contemplating the. 
monarchy, we seem to see it expand. 
under our steadfast gaze into an immense. 
structure, or temple of civil freedom $ 
and again, in contemplating anew this. 
edifice of civil freedom, it takes the 
shape, under our examination, of a royal. 
castle, like that of Windsor—grand,,. 
proud, unapproachable ; commanding, 
and yet withal inspiring the voluntary 
elevating homage of its freeborn spec- 
tators. Without a metaphor ; it is 
emphatically this complete union, in. 
their fulness and in all their strength, 
of the monarchic and the popular forms. 
of government, of which other nations. 
possess only the one species, or if both, 
in miserable weakness or confusion, in 
semblance rather than in reality, that. 
gives to England her great politically 
moral superiority over the continental 
states. She can lay her one hand upon. 
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Russia, and her other upon France, 
and say to them—* What each of you 
has separately, with respect to your 
‘social institutions, I have jointly; both 
‘of you combined would, in this sense, 
‘leaving out other considerations, only 
make one England.” In truth, what 
kingdom is there on the continent, 
which, in its civil constitution, is more 
than thé halfof England? We have 
the two principles in concurrent recip- 
rocally strengthening action, which 
elsewhere are dividing mankind into 
two hostile camps. There is a whole- 
ness in the British constitution which 
‘is not, and never has been, among any 
other people to be found, Whilst we 
preserve this wholeness, we must be 
the first and most powerful nation of 
‘the earth. And in the event of a 
French war, which (should it break 
‘out) will be virtually, if not avowedly, 
a propagandist war, it is needless to 
point how victorious the very spectacle 
‘of British monarchical freedom must 
‘be over the specious and illusive pro- 
‘mises of democracy. We are persuaded 
‘that Europe has already obligations 
beyond computation to this very spec- 
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tacle ; for that, if the British constitu- 
tion had not existed in 1789 to rebuke 
down the Revolution, dating from that 
year, with a moral power which the in- 
stitutions of no other state possessed, 
that Revolution would have been 
eagerly adopted every where, even in 
England itself. Our limits warn us that 
we should conclude, somewhat abruptly 
we fear. Only, therefore, one word 
more. None can take from us that 
which is our glory and our strength— 
our whole constitution, complete in its 
dualism, which is the form of com- 
pleteness in man, and in society, which 
is the aggregate earthly man; but we 
may ourselves make our constitution a 
half one, representing the predomi- 
nance of but oneprinciple if we choose. 
This, however, the English people, 
remaining a grave, thoughtful, Christ- 
ian family of men, will not choose. 
Profane Belial levity, ribald ruffianism, 
must indeed become triumphantly and 
permanently ascendant among us, be- 
fore a judicial blindness from heaven, 
driving us to national suicide, can fall 
upon us. 





THE HOLOCAUST. 


AN EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


In the various histories that have 
been written of the Peninsular War, 
comparatively little mention is made of 
the different guerilla corps which, 
‘under the Empecinado, Marguinez, 
Merino, and other leaders of more or 
less note, hung upon the skirts of the 
French armies, attacked their rear- 
guards, cut off their convoys and des- 
patches, and contributed in various 
ways and in no small degree to the 
annoyance and final expulsion of the 
enemy that had overrun Spain. The 
occasional misconduct of the Spanish 
troops of the line, frequently provoked 
‘by the cowardice or inefficiency of 
their officers, rendered them little to 
‘be depended upon in their co-operation 
with the Bri:ish forces; but it is not 
the less certain that the services ren- 
dered by some of the guerilla chief- 
tains, were highly important, and wor- 
thy of more notice than has been ac- 
corded them by the historians of that 

eriod, 

The knowledge possessed by those 
daring partizans of every by-road 


and sheep-track, every mountain pass 
and defile in the district or provinces 
in which they operated, frequently 
enabled them to keep employed in 
their pursuit large bodies of the ene- 
my, and finally to escape at the very 
moment when they appeared inevita~ 


bly entrapped. Who does not re- 
member the famous exploit of the 
Empecinado, when, at a dozen leagues 
from Madrid, he allowed himself to be 
surrounded by upwards of twenty 
thousand French troops, who hemmed 
him in, as they thought completely, 
and lit their bivouac fires in the full 
expectation of breakfasting the next 
morning on the terrible guerilla 
chief and his band? Nothing indeed 
appeared more probable. The Span— 
iards were about three thousand foot, 
and twelve or fifteen hundred horse, 
The French at least five times the 
number, But before midnight the 
infantry were sent off by a road un- 
known to, and unguarded by the en- 
emy ; whilst the Empeeinado and his 
cavalry, passing unobserved through 
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the midst of the French, made a forced 
march on Madrid, and surprised the 
palace of the Pardo, The confusion 
‘was terrific, Joseph Buonaparte es- 
eaped in his shirt; and the Empe- 
cinado, entering La Mancha, proceeded 
to join his infantry, who were waiting 
for him in the province of Cuenga. 
The first intelligence received by the 
French general of the whereabout of 
his slippery foe, was by an express 
from Madrid, desiring his presence to 
defend the capital against the Empe- 
cinado! In this night affair, an offi- 
cer of the Empecinado, a German, 
rode through Madrid with only apa! 
men, going in at the Pardo gate, an 
coming out at that of Toledo, and 
sabring all whom he encountered on 
his passage. 

Spain is, of all the countries of Eu- 
rope, perhaps the best adapted to a 
war of guerillas. The fineness of the 
climate renders a bivouac rather a lux- 
ury than a hardship during the greater 
part of the year. Straw and barley, 
or maize, are to be found in every pal- 
try village and secluded hamlet; and 
it is rare that skins of wine, and loaves 
of that fine white bread peculiar to 
Spain, are not forthcoming at the same 
time, if those who demand them be« 
long to the party which finds favour 
in the eyes of the peasantry. Add to 
this, the mountainous character of the 
country—the vast, and, to a stranger's 
eye, seemingly inaccessible sierras— 
and we have at once a sufficient ex- 
planation of the successes obtained in 
the Peninsular war by the guerilla 
bands, which rapidly formed them- 
selves around the banners of a few 
adventurous and popular leaders. 
These bands, at first of a dozen or 
twenty men, increased prodigiously 
fast ; and towards the end of the war 
many of them rather resembled small 
corps darmée, or at least brigades, 
than mere guerilla companies. Mina 
in Navarre was at the head of fifteen 
to eighteen thousand men, the Empe- 
cinado and Merino had from four to 
six thonsand, Marguinez before his 
death headed two thousand excellent 
cavalry. Nor were the discipline and 
drill of these troops unattended to. 
Merino especially, himself a passion- 
ate lover of horses, took great pains 
to bring his cavalry to perfection. In 
his strongholds in the mountainous 
districts of Burgos and Soria, he had, 
besides a manufactory of muskets and 
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other arms, vast numbers of tailors, 
shoemakers, and saddlers, continually 
at work. Here he caused to be pre- 
pared complete hussar uniforms, am- 
ple cloaks, and every ofher necessary 
and comfort for his men. If obliged 
to absent himself, and to leave his 
stores and arsenals unprotected, he 
had immense caverns and _ hiding- 
places in which he caused every thing 
of value to be deposited, and the en- 
trances to which were carefully con- 
cealed. Aware of the necessity of 
having good officers in order to make 
good troops, he spared no pains in the 
instruction of the former. The bri~ 
gadier Blanco, and a few superior 
officers, were sent to him from the re- 
gular army, and these employed them- 
selves in forming the captains and 
subalterns selected by Merino him- 
self—young men of talent, application, 
and courage, animated by a sincere 
and patriotic desire to free their coun- 
try from the invader. They were 
nearly all men of education; many of 
them young law students. Santillan, 
the late minister of finance, was in his 
younger days one of Merino’s offi- 
cers. He joined as a volunteer; but 
soon conquered several grades, and at 
that period was reckoned one of the 
best cavalry officers in Spain. 

On the march, when the troops 
halted for the night, and the rations 
and billets had been distributed, the 
trumpet would sound the call for ine 
struction of officers and sergeants, and 
a certain time was devoted to this im- 
portant branch of Merino’s system. 
By thesé and other judicious arrange- 
ments, the Cura’s band was rendered 
so efficient, that latterly he did not hee 
sitate to attack large bodies of the 
French, and not unfrequently came 
off the victor, ; 

The greater part of his cavalry 
were doubly mounted; that is, with 
two horses to every man. Half of 
these were usually left in stables which 
he had in the sierras, in order that, 
on coming off a long march, he might 
be able to start again immediately ; 
for of iron frame himself, he took little 
account of the weariness of his men, 
or rather he forgot the possibility of 
their being fatigued. Sometimes for 
a forced march he would cause his 
cavalry to lead with them their spare 
horses ; and in this manner would ac- 
complish expeditions of upwards of 
twenty Spanish leagues (seventy or 
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eighty miles) without halting, to the 
astonishment and consternation of the 
- French, to whom the rapidity of his 
movements was unaccountable, 

A correct history of the exploits and 
adventures of Merino, would form a 
work far more interesting and roman- 
tic than any fictitious narrative. It 
would be difficult to obtain the neces- 
sary materials, unless the surly old 
priest himself condescended to fur- 
nish them, At the same time, there 
are many persons now living who 
could give most curious details of por- 
tions of his career, although it may 
not have been their fate or their choice 
to follow him through the whole of 
his fortunes. It was by one of these 
men, an officer who served under Me- 
rino during a part of the peninsular 
war, and who forsome time actedas his 
aide-de-camp, that the incident which 
forms the subject of the following 
sketch was narrated to the writer. 

In the year 18—, a division of 
French troops occupied the town of 
Aranda del Duero and its neighbour- 
hood, Merino was observing them 
from his fastnesses in the sierras of 
San Lorenzo, San Millan, and Pique- 
ra, the latter of which mountain chains 
rises a little to the north of Aranda, 
The French general, aware of the vi- 
cinity of the Cura, was anxious -to 
surprise him, and if possible to obtain 
possession of his person; and with this 
object he had spies out in all direc- 
tions, to whom he promised great 
rewarlls should their information en- 
able him to accomplish the coup.de- 
main he meditated. For some days, 
however, nothing could be ascertained; 
and he might almost have doubted 
that Merino was still in his neighbour- 
hood, had not the troops of the latter 
daily taken prisoners his pickets and 
patrols, intercepted his despatches, 
and harassed his outposts. No quarter 
was given by the Spaniards to the 
prisoners they took. Merey was but 
little the order of the day; nor had 
the French thought proper to set the 
example. Merino was_ especially 
noted for his vindictive and cruel dis- 
position ; and at this moment he was 
raging like a tigress robbed of her 
young; for the junta which he had 
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formed for conducting the affairs of 
the province of Burgos, and drawing 
the best advantage from its resources, 
had been surprised by the French, 
andits members shot. Amongst them 
were some of his personal friends; 
and, on receiving the intelligence, he 
swore a fearful oath, that for every 
hair of their heads he would have the 
blood of a Frenchman. 

At length, after one or two fruitless 
night excursions and ambuscadés on 
the part of the French troops, their 
general received information from a 
spy on whom he could depend, that 
‘Merino would pass the following night 
at a village about four leagues from 
Aranda; and that, having sent the 
greater part. of his forces in another 
direction, he would have with him 
only a very small escort. The mo- 
ment was propitious for the French 
commander to accomplish his long- 
cherished plan, and he accordingly 
gave the necessary orders to that ef- 
fect. 

About an hour before nightfall, on 
a Sunday evening, the peasantry of a 
small village situated at the foot of 
the Sierra Piquera, were dancing to 
the music of a couple of guitars on the 
open plaza which is to be found in 
nearly every Spanish town or village, 
however small, and which serves on 
the week-days as a market-place—on 
Sundays and fétes as a ball-room, 
The castanets were rattling, and the 
dancers throwing themselves into the 
various graceful attitudes of the bo- 
lero, when a sudden stop was put to 
their amusement by the arrival of a 
small party of horsemen, to the fore-- 
most of whom the peasants immedi- 


‘ately uncovered, saluting him with 


the deepest respect. 

_ He was a man of thirty-eight or 
forty years of age, of grave and stern 
countenance, and of a spare and 
sinewy frame. His dress was:a Jong 


’ frock-coat and waistcoat of rusty. 


black, blue trousers, and a round hat. 
A pair of black cavalry spurs were 
screwed to his boot heels, a sabre hung 
at his side, and a long light carbine,. 
of exquisite workmanship, was strap- 
ped to his saddle-bow.* His whole- 
appearance was not calculated to at- 





* This was the usual equipment of the Cura Merino. It was very rarely that he put 
on his general's uniform, giving the preference to the somewhat shabby-looking civi- 
lian’s costume described above. He adhered to it to the very last; and when he was 
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ract much attention, which was more 
likely to be paid to the horse which he 
bestrode. The animal was from one 
of the finest studs in Andalusia; the 
lustrous black of his skin was free 
from the smallest speck of any other 
colour; and as he stood pawing the 
ground, arching his proud neck, and 
champing his bit, the specks of snow- 
white foam adhering like stars to his 
broad chest and flowing mane, he pre- 
sented a perfect model of equine beau- 
ty. A few paces to the rear, another 
equally fine charger was led, ready 
saddled and bridled, by an orderly. 
The new comer, in whom the reader 
will probably have already recognized 
the Cura Merino, enquired for the al- 
calde of the village; and on the ap- 
pearance of that functionary, began a 
conversation with him, which he had 
not yet terminated when the head of 
a column of troops appeared. The 
first that arrived were cavalry, well 
mounted and equipped—hussars, whose 
blue pelisses, richly braided with white, 
well burnished arms, and fine horses, 
would have done no discredit to the 
more regular French troops which 
were opposed to them. Each squad- 
ron was mounted on horses of an as- 
sorted colour—one squadron black, 
one bay, one grey, and so on. Nearly 
a thousand horse having passed, the 
‘infantry appeared; their plain grey 
uniforms, with red facings, having a 
cleanly and service-like appearance. 
‘On the front of their black leather sha- 
kos were the arms of Burgos, painted 
‘in white, and surrounded by the words 
«* Regimiento de Arlanza,” a name 
taken from a small river which runs a 
little to the south of the above-named 
- city. Four battalions marched through 
the plaza, and the rear was brought 
up by another squadron of hussars. 
“The whole of the troops, on leaving 
the village, followed a lane turning to 
the left, which, after a march of about 
‘half a league, led to an open heath of 


small extent, bounded on the north b 
the mountains, on the west by a thie 
pine wood, and on the south by some 


eepon lands, in one corner of which 
ad been erected an extensive corral, | 


or stable for cattle and sheep ; a sort 
of shed constructed of wood, and with 
a large doorway or opening at one 
end. Here the cavalry who first ar- 
rived put up their horses; whilst the 
infantry, and about three hundred 
hussars who formed the rearguard of 
the column, disposed themselyes for a 
bivouac. A better spot could hardly 
have been selected. To the south of 
the pastures, and in the direction of 
Aranda del Duero, was a small rising 
ground, the slopes of which were cov- 
ered with lofty trees. Under the 
shelter of these the infantry establish- 
ed themselves: the cavalry picketed 
their horses in the flat; wood was 
collected, and fires lighted in perfect 
security—the uneven and mountainous 
nature of the country precluding the 
possibility of their being seen by the 
French. Every thing was done with 
the greatest order and regularity. 
The horses in the corral were allowed 
to be unsaddled; but the squadron 
which was to bivouac merely unbridled, 


in order to be sooner ready in case of a 


surprise. When the horses had had 
their corn and the men had refreshed 
themselves, the latter lay down in as 
good erder as if they were expecting 
to be immediately roused and called 
into action; the infantry by compa- 
nies in rear of their piled arms; the 
cavalry in front of their horses, which 
were picketed in line. The fires that 
had been lighted were allowed to die 
away ; and the noisy hum of more than 
4000 men was replaced by the great- 
est silence, only interrupted now and 
then by the rattling collar-chain of 
some restless horse, or the challenge of 
the sentries when a straggler ap- 
proached their posts. 

About two hours after dark, Meri- 





driven into France in September 1839, he still wore his long black surtout and round 
hat, both somewhat the worse for use. As regards his arms, various fabulous histories 
have been recounted. He has beer said to carry a huge trabuco, or blunderbuss, which 
he loaded with a score of bullets, and with which he thinned the ranks of his enemies 
by half companies at atime. The truth is, that the only fire-arm he ever carried was 
a light gun or carbine; and he was so admirable a shot, that he was frequently known, 
when on horseback, to bring down a partridge on the wing with a single ball. Passion- 
ately attached to field sports, he devoted a large portion of his time to them when not 
actively employed in his military capacity ; and to that he probably owed his perfection 
asa marksman and asarider. He was considered one of the best horsemen in Spain, 
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no, attended by an aide-de-camp, and 
by an orderly leading his spare horse, 
. rode round the bivouac, visited the 
guards that had been mounted, gave 
some short orders for precaution to 
his second in eommand ; and at length, 
having completed his inspection, left 
the ground occupied by his troops, 
without, perhaps, a single man being 
able to say which direction he had 
taken. Still accompanied by his aide- 
de-camp and orderly, he struck into 
a mountain defile, and pursued his way 
in silence’for more than a quarter of 
an hour. During this time he follow- 
ed a road so full of turnings and wind- 
ings, that it would have been nearly 
impossible for any one who was pre- 
viously unacquainted with it, to have 
retraced his steps even in the day- 
time. Having arrived at what he 
considered a fitting spot, he turned to 
his orderly—“ Tu aqui,” (stop here,) 
he said, ** and in two hours be ready.” 
The soldier, accustomed to Merino’s 
habits, dismounted, and occupied him- 
self in unsaddling and feeding his own 
horse and the one whichhe led. Mean- 
time, the Cura pursued his way, now 
by the side of precipices, and over 
smooth rocks and stones, on which it 
appeared every moment that the 
horses’ feet must slip from under them ; 
now through deep ravines, overhung 
by old stunted oak-trees, whose 
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branches, bowed down by heavy 
massesof dark-green ivy, by mistletoe, 
and other parasite plants, formed a 
compact arch, and shut out the small- 
est glimmering of light from those who 
passed beneath their shade. At some 
distance from his orderly, the cautious 
priest left his aide-de-camp in nearly 
as unceremonious a manner as he had 
done the soldier, and proceeded alone 
to a spot of smooth turf, sheltered by 
trees and shrubs, surrounded by steep 
rocks, and accessible only by one nar- 
row and difficult path, more fitting for 
the feet of goats than of horses or 
men. He unsaddled his charger, and, 
after carefully covering him with a 
blanket, fastened on his nose-bag, con-~ 
taining an ample feed of corn. He 
then took from his valise a small iron 
pot, a fragment of bread, and some 
chocolate. He collected a few sticks, 
and lit a fire, and, fetching some water 
from a neighbouring rivulet, procured 
himself, in a very few minutes, a cup 
of chocolate. Having eaten his frugal 
supper, he took a large draft of cold 
water, and stretching himself under a 
tree, was in an instant asleep.* 

In somewhat less than two hours, 
the indefatigable Merino was again 


_in the saddle, and on his road back to 


the bivouac of his troops; calling, on 
his way; for his aide-de-camp and 
orderly. It was past midnight; and 





* Merino was more remarkable for great cunning and prudence, than for that head~ 


long personal courage which distinguished some of his contemporary guerilla leaders, 
The Empecinado, for instance, whose rash negligence was probably induced by his 
extraordinary bodily strength and confidence in himself, had numerous hair-breadth 
escapes. He several times only avoided capture by jumping, half-naked, on a bare- 
backed horse, and scampering off, with the enemy’s troops at his heels. On one occae 
sion, in the year 1823, a village in which he found himself, with his secretary and a 
few soldiers, was surrounded by two thousand men, under his former friend Merino, 
who had joined the French army, and was fighting against the Constitutionalists. The 
enemy was close at hand before the Empecinado received the news of their approach. 
He made one bound from the top to the bottom of a high staircase, and barricaded the 
doors, .which were of great solidity. Returning to his room, he ordered his secretary 
to put into his boots some gold and some important papers which were lying on the table, 
and immediately mounted on horseback with his followers, in all fifteenmen. The large 
stable-doors were then thrown open, and opposite to them appeared the Cura, with a 
squadron of French cavalry and other troops. ‘* Rinde, General,” cried Merino, 
“ hay cuartel.” The reply of the Empecinado was the discharge of a trabuco, which 
knocked over five or six of his opponents. He then hurled the weapon at Merino’s 
head, and, drawing his sabre, succeeded, being aided by his prodigious strength and 
activity, in cutting his way through his enemies. Out of fifteen men, five got through ; 
these were pursued, and finally only three escaped—the Empecinado, his secretary, and 
another man. Merino never ran the risk of this sort of surprises, Prudent in the 
extreme, and constantly apprehensive of treachery, he rarely passed the night in a house, 
out alone, in some retired place, known only to himself. He seldom slept more than 
two or three hours, and would then mount his horse and visit his pickets, or watch the 
movements of the enemy, should there be one in his neighbourhood. He ate but little, 
and of the plainest food, partly from an apprehension of being poisoned, and drank no 
wine, but always carried with him chocolate, and a vessel in which to prevare it. 
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the sky, which the sunset had left clear 
and starry, was now overspread with 
clouds which rendered the darkness 
complete, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountains, The Cura, 
however, seemed nowise embarrassed 
by this circumstance ; but guided his 
horse through the most intricate and 
difficult paths with as much facility as 
if he had been in broad daylight, ona 
good road. Having arrived at the 
bivouac, and satisfied himself of its 
well-being, and of the alertness of the 
sentries, he turned his horse’s head 
south; and soon finding himself on 
some tolerably open country, he struck 
into a canter, which shortly brought 
him to the vicinity of the Camino Real, 
or highway from Burgos to Madrid, 
on which Aranda del Duero issituated. 
Here he halted, and, dismounting, list- 
ened attentively; but for some mi- 
nutes no sound broke the stillness of 
the night. He had laid his hand on 
his horse’s mane to remount, when 
the regular monotonous noise pro- 
duced by the march of a body of 
troops became audible. The Cura 
sprung into the saddle, and with his 
two companions retired behind a 
broken hedge, which bordered part of 
the road. The noise increased; and 
shortly appeared, coming from the 
direction of Aranda, a seore of cava- 
liers, whose small black shapskas, and 
long lances, denoted them to be Poles 
of the French imperial guard. These 
were followed, at a short interval, by 
nearly two hundred more, and by a 
battalion of infantry, also Poles; of 
which nation there were a vast num- 
ber serving with the French armies in 
Spain. * Que son esos ?’’* exclaimed 
Merino, as soon as the first horsemen 
came in sight ; and, when their near 
approach enabled him to distinguish 
the character of- the troops, his voice 
trembled with savage exultation, as he 
turned to his aide-de-camp with the 
words—* Son Franceses.” + He al- 
lowed the whole column to pass him, 
carefully noting their numbers, and 


then, setting spurs to his horse, gal- 


lopped off to the corral. 

The high-road, which the French 
troops were following in a northerly 
direction, passed on the eastern side 
of the village in which we introduced 
Merino to the reader, and whence the 
country lane or ecross-road by which 
the Spaniards arrived at their bivouac 
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ground, led westward. The lane de- 
bouched on the sort of heath or waste 
before mentioned, at the further ex- 
tremity of which was a pine wood 5 
whilst the corral and fields in which 
the Cura’s band had stationed itself, 
were more to the south. It will be 
understood by this description of the 
ground, that Merino in afew minutes’ 
canter across the country reached his 
troops; whilst it would take the French 
nearly an hour to arrive at the same 
point by the more cireuitous route 
they were following. Before they had 
entered the village, the Cura had re- 
turned to the corral, and ealled to a 
person in the garb of a countryman, 
‘who was lying wrapped in a woollen 
rug-at the entrance of the building, 
** Julian !"—* Seftor!” answered the 
peasant, and sprung to his feet. Me- 
rino whispered a few words in his ear, 
and the man immediately started off 
at full speed. 

When the French arrived -at the 
village in which they expected to find 
Merino, their first care was to place 
sentries round the houses, which were 
but few in number, and a general 
search then ensued for the important 
prisoner whom they expected to make. 
Meanwhile the alealde,and-some others 
of the inhabitants, were brought be- 
fore the commanding-officer of the 
expedition; but to all his questions 
as to when they had last seen Merino, 
and where ‘he was to be found, they 
replied in a manner but little calcu- 
lated to assist the search. They de- 
clared themselves entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the Cura’s places of resort, 
and that for months he had not been 
in their neighbourhood, ‘To promises 
and offers of reward they opposed 
protestations of ignorance; and to 
menaces and blows a dogged silence. 
The French colonel, who had fully 


. expected to catch Merino in bed in 


the village, and to carry him off in 
triumph to Aranda, found himself 
perplexed, and turned to consult with 
some of his officers who stood near. 
Around them were grouped soldiers 
bearing torehes, by the flickering 
light of which was dimly distinguish- 
ed the dark line of cavalry drawn up 
in the plaza; while in the midst of a 
party of infantry stood the alcalde 
and four other peasants, holding their 
large brimmed felt hats in their hands, 
their slouching attitudes, bare necks, 





* & What are these ?” 


t¢ “ They are French!” 
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ing strangely ‘with the mileary of 
ing s with the mi sti 
ness, pale faces, and fierce mustaches 
of their guards. 

“< Fuites fusiller ces hommes,” said 
the commanding-officer, addressing 
himself to one of his subalterns. In 
a few seconds their hands were bound, 
and the firing party drawn up. But 
it was not the intention of the French 
officer to execute his threat: he merely 
wished to frighten the prisoners into 
greater communicativeness. It may 
be doubted how far he would have sue- 
ceeded; buta young peasant, who had 
remained unobserved behind the sol- 
diers, stepped forward. ‘ May it 
please your Excellency,” he said in 
Spanish, “to cause these men tobeun- 
bound, and I will be your guide to the 
Cura Merino. 1 know the farm- 
house in which he was to pass this 
night, and by the road I can show you, 
an hour will be sufficient to arrive 
there.” 

- « Who are you, and why did you 
not speak before?” asked the colonel. 

« If I did not speak sooner,” was 
the reply, “ it wasthat I have no wish 
to have a knife or a bayonet in my 
body, or half-a.dozen bullets in 
head, the reward which I shall inevi- 
tably receive from some of the Cura’s 
followers, if they learn that I have 
betrayed their general. When I 
found, however, that you seriously 
intended to shoot my father because 
he would not tell you what he did not 
know, I resolved to risk my own life 
to save his.” . 

The man designated by the peasant 
as his father, stared at the speaker, 
and seemed about to reply ; but on an 
almost imperceptible sign made to him 
by the young man, he remained silent. 
This manege did not escape the quick 
eye of the French chief. 

«* Hark ye, my man,” he said, “your 
tongue runs almost too glibly, and 
your volubility is nearly as suspicious 
as the reserve of yonder churl with 
whom I observed you telegraphing. I 
shall, however, release these men, be- 
cause I ean find them again should I 
want them. ‘For yourself, these are 
my conditions; fifty ounces of gold in 

our pocket the moment I have that 
urking fox, Merino, in my power ; 


one ounce of lead in your skull if you 
deceive or lead me ep oh 
** Taccept the terms, colonel,” boldly 


replied the person addressed; ‘but it 
is time you were stirring, for the 
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fighting-priest is no lie-a-bed, and we 
might find the nest warm but the bird 
flown.” ; 

The troops were immediately put 
in motion, the guide being provi 
with a horse, and placed between the 
colonel and another officer. Having 
passed through the lane, a compaet 
column was formed, which moved 
across the heath at a quick steady pace 
in the direction of the pine- wood. The 
French commander renewed, from 
time to time, his promises of rewards, 
and threats of a speedy death, aceord- 
ing as the one or the other might be 
merited by his guide; who contented 
himeelf with replying that he was un- 
der no apprehension, and that his Ew- 
celencia would be satisfied with the 
result of his expedition. The night 
was so dark, that not an object eould 
be discerned further off than fifteen 
or twenty paces. The head of the 
column had arrived at about that dis- 
tance from the first pine-trees, when a 
strong voice challenged in’ French— 
** Que vive ?”.—* La France,” answer- 
ed the colonel, laying his hand on one 
of his holster pistols. « Fuego,” com- 
manded the same voice as before. The 
word was illuminated by the simulta- 
neous flash of five hundred muskets, 
the echoes of the report running round 
the mountains, and at length dying 
away in the distance. The two front 
ranks of the French infantry fell al- 
most toa man. At the same instant, 
the right flank was charged by a 
squadron of cavalry, and the whole 
column thrown inte inextricable con- 
fusion. A torch, which had been kept 
concealed by the Spaniards, was pro- 
dueed, and a hundred others imme- 
diately lighted at it. By their glare 
might be seen the whole of Merino’s 
forces, quietly hemming in the devoted 
little band, which, already entirely 
broken by the volley and the subse- 
quent charge of the hussars, was in 
no state to contend with the far supe- 
rior forces brought against it. 
who attempted to resist, and amongst 
them was the colonel, who had been 
wounded, but not killed, by the first 
discharge, were instantly despatched. 
The remainder, nearly seven hundred 
men, surrendered themselves prisoners; 
and their arms, and the horses of the 
cavalry, having been taken from them, 
they were marched down to the corral, 
into which they were driven pell-mell, 
like a flock of sheep into the slaughter- 
house, and the entrance of the building 
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was, by Merino’s order, immediately 
blocked up with bushes, branches, and 
trunks of trees, which the Spaniards 
brought for the purpose. The dia- 
bolical intention of this proceeding 
soon became apparent. A large stack 
of firewood, which the peasants had 
built up near the shed, had, by the 
Cura’s orders, been distributed around 
it. To this had been added branches 
broken off the trees, and straw, of 
which a considerable quantity had 
been brought for the horses. Torches 
were then applied in fifty different 
places, and in an instant the corral 
was in flames ! 

Then commenced the most horrible 
scene which was, perhaps, ever wit- 
nessed or described. The seven hun- 
dred unfortunate Poles and French- 
men, who, if they had not expected 

uarter, had by no means anticipated 
the frightful nature of the death re- 
served for them, uttered frantic yells 
when they became aware of their 
dreadful situation—when they saw the 
flames rising, and heard the pine planks, 
of which the building was composed, 
crackling and splitting in every direc. 
tion around them. They made des- 
perate efforts to break out of their 
burning prison; but even when, aided 
by the devouring element, they suc- 
ceeded in making a breach, on every 
side was a wall of fire, and beyond 
that the naked sabres and fixed bayo- 
nets of the guerillas, by which those 
who rushed out, scorched and black- 
ened by the flames, were thrust back 
again into the furnace. Fortunate 
were those amongst the number, who, 
by hugging the sharp steel, procured 
themselves a speedy and less painful 
death than that to which they were 
otherwise destined. 

In a few minutes the roof fell in, 
and the dry fern and litter which was 
in great abundance on the floor of the 
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stable, became ignited. The heat was 
so violent, that the Spaniards were 
obliged to retire to some distance 
from the conflagration. The beams 
and planks of which the shed was 
built, were forced inwards by the fag- 
ots piled against them. The flames 
spread rapidly, and attained those of 
the wretched victims who had crowded 
together in the centre of the corral, to 
avoid as long as possible their ine- 
vitable doom. To their agonizing 
shrieks for mercy, their executioners 
replied by shouts of —‘ Mueren los 
Polacos |""—Death to the Poles; re- 
member Ocajiia!* 

At length Merino, either moved by 
pity, or desirous to hasten his de- 
parture, lest a larger force of French 
might be sent in quest of their com- 
rades, ordered a volley to be fired 
amongst the survivors. Every shot 
told on the mass of dark forms that 
were writhing in the midst of what 
appeared to be a lake of fire. After 
one or two piercing cries of agony, 
and a few heart-rending groans, a 
pyramid of bright flame shot up into 
the air, and all was over! 

The day was breaking when Merino, 
at the head of his troops, left the 
theatre where this bloody tragedy had 
been enacted. As he passed the spot 
where the French had received the 
volley from the wood, his horse nearly 
trode on the body of a peasant who 
had been killed by a pistol-shot 2 bout 
portant. The ball had penetrated his 
brain ; and his dark curling hair, and 
a coloured handkerchief which he 
wore round his head, were singed 
and blackened with the powder. 

«* Povere Julian!” said the Cura, 
‘que lastima!”* It was his best and 
most intelligent spy. 

The French colonel had kept his 
word. 





* Without attempting to excuse Merino’s cruelty on ‘this and other oocasions, it 


should be borne in mind that the provocation given by the French troops, and the nume- 
rous foreign regiments then in the French service, was so great, as in some degree 
to palliate, though it could not justify, the atrocity of the reprisals used by the Spaniards, 
Setting aside the unprovoked invasion of Spain by Napoleon, the excesses of the Ime 


perial armies were unbounded. The Poles, especially,. made themselves remarked by 
their cold-blooded cruelty and disregard of human life. After the battle of Ovafia, 
where the Spaniards were worsted, a division, consisting chiefly of Poles, was charged 
to escort to Burgos the prisoners, who were very numerous, some accounts stating 
them at 30,000 men. On the road, nearly half of these were massacred in cold 
blood, and the rest only escaped by being transferred to the custody of some Freach 
troops. 
tT © Poor Julian, what a pity!” 
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THE WORLD OF LONDON. 


PrormiuM— Wherein are rebutted sundry errors anent the mighty Babylon—the 
conceit that London is a town, and the likemand introduceth the reader to a 
moral bird's-eye view of the Metropolis. 


Forxs in the provinces have extra- 
ordinary notions of London. Some 
call it Babylon the Great ; others fa- 
cetiously style it the  Village;” Cole- 
ridge called it the “ Leviathan ;” Cob- 
bett stigmatized it as the great “* Wen ;” 
and the author of the Fool of Quality, 
(Brooke,) who was at times rather 
poetical, denominated it a mausoleum 
of dead souls—a vast psychological 
cemetery. These high authorities are 
all wrong; London is neither Baby- 
lon the Great, nor a village, nor a le- 
viathan, nor a wen—in short, we may 
say of London what the late ingenu- 
ous Mr Abernethy said of life :—Life, 
gentlemen, said Abernethy, is life ; 
and London, gentlemen, says Maga, 
is London ! ; 

A strange combination of faculties 
must have vivified the mind of tha 
man who took it in his head to ima- 
gine London a town—a sizeable town, 
with a pretty considerable sprinkling 
of humanity cutting in all directions 
about the streets. 

London atown! Bless your dear 
innocent little hearts, and keep you in 
a blissful state of primitive know-no- 
thingness! London a town, forsooth! 
Nosuch thing—nor even a county, not- 
withstanding all the wagers that have 
been decided to the contrary—nor yet 
a province—nor even a nation ; it is 
just as much of an island as theisland 
of Barataria; it is not a continent— 
or two, or three—— 

What is it, then, in the name of 
goodness ? 

Impatient reader, if you had not 
interrupted me, I was going to say 
London is a woRLD—a world, reader, 
in itself; but as you haveno patience, 
I shall not say what London is, but 
leave you to find out by your learn- 
1n e 

e town London assuredly is not; 
it may, if you please, be a collection of 
neighbourhoods, A town impliesa co- 
herence of parts—an integrity of the 
whole—a centre, with a church anda 
market-place, and suburbs, with dirty 
lanes oa puddles totumbleinto; witha 
clergyman, doctor, lawyer, editors of 
rival newspapers, and several hundred 
(every man in the place, in short) 
other great men, with gossips, tale- 
bearers,andscandal-mongers to match; 


and (which I had almost forgot) a 
board, with big letters on it, at each 
end of the town, intimating to the 
naked, houseless, and hungry outcast. 
of society, that if he does not rather 
perish in the fields, he will, on enter- 
ing the town, ** be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law.” 

London has none of these local or 
rovincial attributes. There is tio 
armony of parts, no aggregation, no 

coherence; each neighbourhood is, in 
appearance, joined to its next door 
neighbour, but it is on/y in appearance ; 
there is no sympathy, no congeniality 
of tastes, habits, feelings, or pursuits, 
between neighbourhoods severed only 
by the width of the street, or by the 
jutting out of a corner ; and the inha- 
bitants, for all they know of one an- 
other, are at as great a distance as the 
natives of China and Peru. Will any 
one point out to me the topographical 
affinity between West-end and Mile- 
end; between St Giles’s in the Fields,. 
and St George’s, Hanover Square ; 
between St Martin le Grand, who has. 
the honour of being the landlord of 
the post-office, and St Martin in the: 
Fields, who is equally proud of his 
noble church; between Whitechapel 
and White Conduit Fields; between 
the Green Park and Bethnal Green ; 
between Hoxton Square and Gros- 
venor Square; between Belgrave 
Place and Brick Lane; not to mention. 
ten thousand other cities, villages, 
hamlets, and-towns included—not in 
London town, for there is no such 
thing—but within the bills of mor- 
tality ? 

The fact is, as I said before, Lon- 
don is a great world; and let all 
manner of persons to whom these 
presents shall come greeting, hence- 
forward and for ever take care to talk 
of the great world, instead of the 
great city, town, or village, as hereto- 
fore, of London. London is a great 
world—a world of its own—a “ great. 
globeitself"’—acollection of provinces 
—an aggregation of neighbourhoods. 
—an abiding-place of approximated 
nations. 

Look at the map, and, if you doubt. 
me, convince yourself. Behold, within 
the Arctic circle, as I may call it, the 
migratory Esquimaux of Camden 
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town; regard Highgate steeple as the 
North Pole, beyond which:no human 
Londoner was ever able to progress ; 
behold the Antaretic regions of 
Wandsworth, Kennington Common, 
and Peckham Rye; and cast your 
astonished eye over the vast coutinent 
of Southwark, which, with its adja- 
cent islands of Lambeth and Rother- 
hithe ; and the archipelagic neighbour- 
hoods ef Kent Road, St George’s in 
the Fields, Bethlem Hospital, and the 
Marsh Gate, make up the Australa- 
sian territories of our southern metro- 
politan hemisphere. 

Crossing the equinoctial line, (popu- 
larly called the River Thames,) you 
arrive at length in Europe. Germany, 
I believe, may be represented, but this 


is uncertain, by the unexplored regions, 


as the Right Hon. John Wilson Cro- 
ker terms them, in the vicinity of Rus- 
sell Square—at all events, in these dis- 
tricts there is a great demand for me- 
taphysics and tobacco, the only articles 
wherein the Germans were ever known 
to excel. Petty France you will find 
in the neighbourhood of the Tower— 
William Harrison Ainsworth will tell 
you all about it. La Jeune France 
you will find worthily represented in 
the penny cigar-shops, sixpenny eat- 
ing-houses, and threepence-halfpenny 
billiard-rooms of the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square. Poland is a little 
northward of this inthe samedirection. 
Wapping and Rotherhithe are United 
States, distinguished by their tobacco- 
chewing and their long line of coast. 
Spitalfields is Hungary. The Tower 
Hamlets, presided over by its fortress, 
may represent the military govern- 
ment of Prussia. Hampstead and 
Highgate may worthily do duty as a 
little Switzerland. The four provinces 
of Ireland are found, mutato nomine, 
in Calmell Buildings, Lant Street, the 
Almonry, and St Giles’s.. The City, 
the soul and life of the vast mass—the 
heart towards which, and from which, 
as in the human body, all other por- 
tions grow and are subsidiary—in 
its industry, intelligence, free spirit, 
and untiring enterprize, is the worthy 
representative, in our microcosm, of 
little England ; while Scotland—that 
is, Seotchmen—are, in the mass and out 
of it, to be found—every where. 

So much for geographical distinc- 
tions—the natural boundaries of the 
several nationsthat compose the mighty 
world of London ; now for the natives 
themselves. 

Not, even in their native lands, do 


the various races of men who huddle 
together in the world of London pre- 
serve more strictly their idiosyncracies 
—their national peculiarities—their 
marked expression of face, tone of 
voice, manners, customs, religion, pre- 
judices, passions, and all the items 
that together make up the national 
character, than in London. Notwith- 
standing all that might reasonably be 
presumed to the contrary, of the &fi- 
cacy of immense attrition and perpetual 
collision with other nations and other 
men that London affords, in rounding 
off the hard angles of national peculiari- 
ties, it so happens, unfortunately for the 
theory, that there is less intercourse be- 
tween the nativesof different nations in 
London, than at the several seaports 
of the respective countries. There is, 
it may be, intercourse ; but it is an in- 
tercourse that precludes intimacy—the 
intercourse of the man who wants to 
buy cheap with the man who wants to 
sell dear—’tis an intercourse ofbusiness, 
not of socialty. Thus, the marked cha- 
racteristics of the different individuals 
of the great human family who mingle 
without amaigamation, like flaids of 
different specific.gravities, in the vast 
ocean of London, remain, from age to 
age, the same. The Hebrew of Bevis 
Marks, Houndsditch, and St Mary 
Axe, is the Hebrew of the days of the 
Confessor. The dairymaid who car- 
ries the milking-pail at Islington or 
Hackney, is as much an ancient Briton 
as was Llewellyn. The canny Scot 
has lost neither his accent nor his na- 
tionality ; and the Irish are in as hope- 
less a condition as if they still resided 
on the paternal “ sod.” 

The truth is, whether as regards in- 
dividualsor masses of men, the world of 
London is the very worst world in the 
universe to rub off national or indivi- 
dual peculiarities of thought or action : 
there, let a man be of what humour he 
may, he will meet with men of his hu- 
mour; let a man be of what country 
lie may, he will meet with men of his 
country ; and, as a state of solitude in 
crowds is a state of torture, it is not to 
be wondered at that tlie solitary man 


_ finds sympathy in the society of other 


solitary men, or that an exiled people 
clings fondly to the countenance and 
support of individuals who feel with 
them the like wants, and the like ne« 
cessities. 

In towns, much more in villages, a 
man cannot afford to be solitary ; he 
is marked, and stigmatized as an ec- 
centric, misanthrope, and so forth. 
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afloat respecting him ; he was crossed. 
in love, he failed in trade, or he killed 
a man in a duel—all agree that he is 
no better than he should be; and the 
town becoming very soon too hot to 
hold him, he escapes some fine morn- 
ing, and hides his solitude and himself 
in the great world of London. 

Eccentricity of any kind is not, can- 
not-be tolerated in a country place— 
eccentric old women were, not many 
half-centuries ago, burned on suspicion 
of being witches—that is to say, eccen- 
trices. In London, on the contrary, 
there is no eccentricity too eccentric ; 
no solitary not indulged with solitude ; 
and, whether a man chooses to stand 
on his head or his heels, so that he 
stands out of the way, makes not the 

smallest difference to any human being 
' save himself. 

There is no place where the isola- 
tion of individual man is more com- 
plete than in London: the great ma- 
chine of society revolves, like the tread 
wheel, by the labours of individuals 


“* Condemn’d to hope’s delusive mine,” 


who, while they walk “ their weary 
round,” know only that they are put- 
ting in their time, but remain in ig- 
norance whether the machine picks 
oakum, raises water, or grinds suc- 
cory ; whoare unconscious, in a word, 
of the grand results of that machine 
revolving by their individually power- 
less, but united, all-powerful exertion. 
In London, few know their next door 
neighbour; and still less do they re- 
fleet how much, without knowing him, 
they are obliged to their next door 
neighbour. Our neighbours in the 
world of London, do the thousand 
little offices of kindness without inter- 
changing a word with us—put money 
in our pockets without our knowing 
it, and enhance, strangers to us though 
they be, all the little pleasures of a 
highly civilized society. In London 
every individual man revolves in two 
orbits: first, round his own axis in 
his individual sphere of action, be it 
little or great, narrow or widely ex- 
tended; he revolves also with the 
huge mass of which he is but an atom, 
but which is, nevertheless, carried 
onwards in its course by the united 
aay of aggregated atoms like him- 
self, 

Thus, although society in London 
is individually discordant, it forms an 
universal harmony ; and although the 
interests of any one man may appear 
directly in opposition to the interests 


There are a thousand stupid stories. 
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of any other man, as regards the 
whole mass they are really the same. 
I par the crowds of human faces 
who 


* Come like shadows, so depart” — 


who flit by me in the streets like the 
faces of a dream, never to be again 
seen, as my very good friends; they 
lower the price of the necessaries of 
life for me; they enable me to hear a 
very excellent concert for a shilling, 
which, without their kind assistance, 
I could not listen to under a hundred 
pounds, if at any price. Their com- 
petition with one another, with the 
tradesman and with me, enables every 
one of us to have every thing eheaper 
and better, and, what is of equal im- 
portance, more ready to our hand, 
than any where else; and thus, without 
being under particular obligations te 
any, we are each of us under general 
obligations to all. 

There is no misapprehension so 
general among provincials than that 
London is an expensive place: the 
amazing dearness of the hotels, of the 
shops, of pictures, jewellery, and plate; . 
of carriages, horses, and harness ; 
of house rent, and house equipage ; 
in short, of every thing—is the theme 
of the country gentleman, and the 
country gentlewoman, when they re-+ 
turn totheir patrimonial demesne after 
spending May, June, and July—very 
expensive months,by the way—in fur- 
nished lodgings ; but it isnot so. The 
fact is decidedly the reverse. Lon~ 
don, so far from being the dearest 
place, is, vanity and folly apart, the. 
cheapest place in the known world. 
This I am prepared to prove by logie 
irrefragable. 

Cheapness is not to be considered. 
alone with regard to price, nor to 
price and quality together ; but in ad- 
dition to these, or rather in prefer- 
ence to these, the possibility of get- 
ting every thing you want, in what~- 
ever quantity you want it, how and 
as you want it. London, pre-emi- 
nently, affords you this grand criterion . 
of cheapness. You can have every 
article, and that of the best quality, in 
any—the least quantity ; you can have 
what you want, and exactly in the 
quantity you want it. In provincial 
towns the reverse of this is often—in 
places of less importance, always—the 
fact. If you live in a village, and 
want, for example, a sirloin of beef 
for your Sunday’s dinner, you find that 
it has been bespoken by the Squire. 
You enquire, failing this, for a leg of 
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mutton; but the last has just been 
sent off to the parsonage—the rector 
being very fond of a boiled leg of 
mutton, with caper sauce, on Sundays. 
The end of it is, you are fain to put 
up with a shoulder—a joint you detest 
—and for which, after all, you are 
compelled to pay a penny a-pound 
more than you could have it for in 
London. In the country it is the same 
with every thing else: every thing is 
scarce when you want it, dear when 
you want it; and if you very urgently 
want it, you are certain of not being 
able to procure it for love or money. 
Within pistol-shot of the spot where I 
am now writing, on the contrary, every 
human want may (for money) be su- 
per-abundantly supplied. There is, 
almost within call, a bank, a post- 
office, a public school, all sorts of 
tradesmen, a physician, an undertaker, 
and a cemetery. Vast sums of money 
may, it is true, be laid out in town— 
the lust of the eye is exposed to a 
thousand temptations which press hea- 
vily upon the pocket—but expensive 
places are not necessarily dear. The 
careless rich are robbed mercilessly in 
London, and they find London dear 
enough ; the careless poor are in the 
like predicament. But the provident 


rich and the provident poor—the man- 
aging rich and the managing poor— 
find, I repeat, every article that cus- 
tom has made necessary to man’s en- 
joyment, as cheap, if not cheaper, in 
London, than in any place in the ha- 


bitable globe. It is the affectation of 
social life, the necessities of fashion, 
the requirements of vanity, that melt 
noble fortunes in London—and the 
temptations that weakness of judgment 
is here subjected to; that is to be 
charged, not against the place, but 
against the man. The man who has 
lived in London long enough to sub- 
due this lust of the eye, wonders how 
little he wants; and as for him who 
cannot, or will not, subdue it, it were 
better for his heirs that he were born 
blind. Living or dead, the advantage 
of London is in being equally near 
what the great Samuel Johnson de- 
lighted to call a man’s “* humour.” 

By the way, I am happy in being 
able to quote that great man as an au- 
thority in favour of the vast advan- 
tages, physical and intellectual, of the 
London world, over every other world 
in either hemisphere: “ Sir,” the great 
man used to say to his shadow, the 
immortal Bozzy, on emerging from 
the quiet solitude of Bolt Court into 
the living cataract of Fleet Strect, 
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“talk of prospects, sir!—this is the 
most sublime and picturesque combi- 
nation of objects within the periphery 
of our terraqueous ball!” kas, on 
Boswell beginning, as men will wher 
they get in their cups, or become dot- 
ing through age, “ to babble of green 
fields” in his small-beer way, the ven- 
erable sage at once silenced the sha- 
dow with, “ Sir, no man that is at all 
intellectual will leave London. No, 
sir, when he has exhausted London, 
he has exhausted life ; for there is in 
London all that life can afferd.” 

Again, on Bozzy hiutivg that the 
fields were pretty in summer time, and 
that the country might be tolerated 
for a day or so, by way of a change— 
the lexicographer broke in with, “‘ No, 
sir, there is nothing a man has to do, 
that cannot be done better in town s 
to be sure, if a man were to go for a 
year to study a science, he might 
choose to look out upon a green field 
instead of upon a dead wall; besides, 
if a man walks out in the country, he 
knows when he shall come in again ; 
but if he walks out in London he does 
not know when he shall comein again.” 

How infinitely did the venerable 
sage delight in the ceaseless hum of 
men—the hive of this vast metropolis 
was the first place in the world to that 
busy bee—he loved to swell the full 
tide of human existence that rolls 
along Fleet Street at four of the clock, 
and to turn in with Bozzy to their 
customary dinner at the Mitre. ‘* Let 
us dine, sir,” observes the sage to the 
ever attendant Bozzy—*let us dine, 
sir, at the Mitre, to keep up the old 
custom—the custom of the Manor— 
the custom of the Mitre.” 

Nor is it at all to be wondered at that 
the great Samuel Johnson ever fondly 
clung to the vast metropolis as to his 
proper sphere. London resembled his 
own mind, vast and gigantic—full of 
images perpetually recurring in unac- 
customed novelty, and ever furnishing 
that excitement so pleasurable, and, 
indeed, so necessary to minds whose 
aspirations are ever for the lofty, the 
noble, and thenew. The Doctor illus- 
trated his own love of London well, 
when he said, that “A man’s mind grows" 
narrow in a narrow place.” Londo 
alone was large enough for him: there 
alone is the pursuit- of knowledge and 
of fame without limitable bounds ¢ 
there alone is that petty vanity of 
tritonizing among the minnows pro- 
perly rebuked; there alone is a mar 
sure of always finding his superiors im 
talent, learning, and virtue ; there alone 
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he is sure, as long as he lives, of hav- 
ing something to hope for—something 
to look up to=something to aim at— 
something that gives to life and its 
pursuits the excitement of a fox-chase ; 
and, if it cannot enable a man to kill 
time, at least ‘assists in cheating him 
of his weariness. ‘‘If you would 
know,” says Lacon, “and be notknown, 
live in a town; if you would be known, 
and not know, vegetate in a village.” 
There is, to a man engaged in any of 
the multifarious pursuits of London 
life, no time for vegetation; he must 
be alive, and ali alive, or London is 
no world for him. Those unoccupied 
by labour, to be sure, come not within 
this category ; for lassitude is, in town 
as country, the concomitant curse of 
idleness ; and he who makes every day 
a holiday, can know little of the luxury 
of a day of rest. 

Excitement is the food of noble 
minds, and it is in London that that 
intellectual provender is provided most 
abundantly—hence the vast aggrega- 
tion of talent of every kind, from the 
world of the provinces to the world of 
London. Hope, too, clad in her bright- 
est array, encircled by a halo of clouds, 
which partially concealing, renders her 
the more attractive, draws to this great 
world, above which she sits enthroned, 
crowds of suitors, allured by her de- 
ceptive blandishments to become as- 
pirants for the hand of fortune. But 
the goddess is a rare coquette—a very 
Penelope—who unravels in a night the 
web of that good fortune she has been 
at work upon for many a day, and 
leaves the humble wooer of the golden 
goddess as far as ever from his end, but 
as hopeful as everof his means. Hence, 
London becomes the arena of that 
ceaseless conflict, stimulated by hope, 
for the possession of fortune, which 
forms the business of men: every day 
brings a new accession of combatants 
eager fur the fray, and every day sees 
the wounded, the defeated, and the 
dispirited, retire from the field. I never 
see a coach rattle through one of the 
avenues to town, without imagining it 
freighted with buoyant hopes and con- 
fident anticipations; nor do I ever 
behold a waggon wend its weary way 
in the silence of night out of the skirts 
of the metropolis, without a pang for 
the broken 5 ame and shattered 
hopes concealed beneath its tattered 
canopy. How interesting would it not 
be, if we could ascertain how many 
hope-deluded souls came with each set- 
ting sun to London; and how many 
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broken spirits, on the contrary, retire - 
from its wearisome precincts with the 
dawn of each returning day! How 
pregnant with instruction, to the mind 
seeking after wisdom, are the very 
streets! Howcurious—recollecting that, 
in fifty years, that jostling crowd will, 
with few exceptions, be mingled with 
the silent dust—to observe the eager- 
ness with which, ‘as if life and death 
depended upon a moment, they hurry 
hither and thither—scarce taking time 
to see whether they can with safety 
pass across the street, nor pausing for 
an instant, though a fellow creature be 
in the last agonies ofdeath! - How full 
of meaning every face—how many 
romances may we read in them—how 
many “plays in five, and operas inthree 
acts’ meet us, as we stroll along! I 
know not how it is, but books and men 
are so jumbled together in the chambers 
of my brain, that even now, as I saun- 
ter idly down Ludgate Hill, I seem to 
encounter a living library. A dapper 
spruce octavo, in drab cloth, gilt, but 
not lettered, runs against me full tilt. 
I have scarcely escaped him, when I 
am pushed into the kennel by a dusty- 
faced folio of divinity. A pair of ro- 
bust quartos, handsomely bound, with 
half-a-dozen chubby duodécimos, block 
me up at the corner; half-starved 
pamphlets, seedy and thin, with ragged 
covers, flit by me in all directions; a 
comedy in five acts, rosy and plump, 
with whom every thing has gone well 
through the run of life, swaggers. 
smilingly along the street; close be- 
hind, with a melancholy pride of look, 
as if it loathed the bustle and the busi- 
ness it has no part in, an undoubted 
tragedy slinks silently along; while 
fashionable novels, in all the approved 
styles of the day, bent only on amuse« 
ment, publish themselves and their 
attractions in easy negligence from one 
end of the metropolis to the other. 
Such is the aspect our crowded ave- 
nues present to abookworm; and seeing 
them thus, he reflects, not impertinent- 
ly, onthe common lot of books and men. 
With this, our preamble, we leave 
for the present our readers to meditate 
at leisure upon the broader lights and 
shadows of that vast world of London, 
of whose checkered scenes so many 
artial and limited views have been of 
ate presented to the public view ; but 
whose contemplation as a whole has 
been reserved for the far-seeing eye, 
and whose philosophic analysis will 
occupy the meditative mind, at inter- 
vals, of the mighty Maga. 
‘ 21 
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Fesrvary is well named from feb- 
ris, fever month; man is a walking 
mongibello, an internal volcano, caked 
and frosted without. It is a vile 
month, Eusebius; and to spend it in 
the country is a very odious practice 
to one who neither hunts nor shoots. 
It is a deteriorated damp November, 
“without the prospect of Christmas jol- 
lity and social meetings. The feast- 
ing is over, the visitings are over, and 
you are left to a blank world, with a 
weakened digestion. It is a turncoat 
month ; or, according to the admitted 
blunder, it turns its back upon itself: 
it promises one thing, and performs 
another. It is alternate frost and rain, 
sunshine and damp ; and there are no 
Valentine’s days for us old fools now, 
Eusebius. If you are in the country, 
you had better shut yourself up in the 
house, close the shutters, light your 
lamps, and stir the fire, and be as 
happy as a February ailment will let 
you; for fever there is, and it brings 
with it vexation and irritation ; so take 
*¢ physic, pride,” lay yourself up in 
ordinary, and fit yourself for the com- 
ing time—the present has no enjoy- 
ment: Look what weather you have 
to walk abroad in: the earth is in a 
partial winding-sheet, that does not 
quite hide the brown decay—decay 
that more and more appears as the 
chilling thaw melts away the ill-con- 
eealing remnants; then you have a 
pretty rest for the soles of your feet— 
cloddy, clayey, cloggy ground; um- 
bery, and misty, and reeking. Those 
beautiful ornaments of nature—trees— 
are like gibbeted skeletons, creaking 
and shaking to the moaning, groaning, 
discontented, roaring winds, that would 
drive, in their vulgar tyranny, every 
thing off the face of the country—men, 
women, and children—like the refuse 
and unswept leaves, into the great 
reservoir of human life, the city, that 
they may rule alone—* solitudinem 
faeiant.” I will take the hint, thought 
I, and be off to the city, gay, gor- 
geeus in comparison, paved and light- 
ed. You know my incapacity for 
rural affairs and employments: what 
on earth, or in earth, could Ido? It 
is in vain the almanac bids me put 
mefons and cucumbers in hotbeds: I 
know not how, and care not ; for is it 
not a vile occupation for intellectual 


man to busy himself about a thing to 
be eaten, and not to be, as if it had 
never been ; to identify one’s-self with 
acabbage? What can interest you or 
me, Eusebius, rusticized in this odious 
February? Shall we go and look at 
the sheep?—melancholy things, like 
a union-apothecary’s patient, that 
* look up and are not fed ;” and why 
should we visit them? Is there plea- 
sure or profit in it? We are not the 
ewes’ midwives: and as for lambs, it 
is ali very well for pastoral poets to 
bleat and baa about them, and attempt 
to frisk it in rhyme, and, putting a 
good face on it, call them endearingly 
lambkins ; but to us who, at least in 
February, not even * indignation” 
can make to write verses, a young 
lamb is the most forlorn, piteous of 
sights. Pity for them expends its 
whole stock in the contemplation of 
their wretchedness ; I look till I have 
no merciful feeling for poor humanity, 
that can blow its fingers’ ends, and 
keep warm. I would transfer all 
‘* clothing for the poor” to the dumb 
animals; and yet not dumb, for these 
little creatures tell touchingly of their 
pains and aches, ere they are a day 
old in this troublesome world. Our 
poor village half-idiot boy, used to 
catch the lambs, and take off his own 
jacket and fasten it round them; you 
will like the kind fool better than cold 
wise man. Then the leverets your 
poets write of, how unlike the poor 
seared creatures that cross your path! 
The “ hare and many friends” indeed ! 
I never tell if I see one, and wish the 
roystering riders and their felonious 
hounds, foul-mouthed, at a distance 
kind ; but when a country greediness 
comes on, then I wish her in my 
larder.” Oh this country in February ! 
even the fox is not your worst neigh- 
bour ; for if he thins your poultry he 
spares your hedges. To stay, is to 
ruminate upon disease, and die of ill- 
humour. Farewell, for a season, to 
all country affairs; rates settled, and 
forgotten summonses, meetings magis~ 
terial and parochial, I know you not 
again during this fever month; I am 
off to hide my head in the great hive, 
—that patent hive, where there is no 
turning out the drones likeme. With 
these reflections, meditations, solilo- 
quies, I put my resolution to the test; 
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and now, my dear friend, I write to 
you, having experienced, during a 
week or two, the pleasures of a town 
sojourn, from which I had anticipated 
so much satisfaction. Six times have 
I seated myself, ready to dip my pen 
in the ink, and as many times have I 
been interrupted ; frivolous triflers, 
vexatious applications, unheard-of 
distresses, have poured in upon me, 
till I have neither heart nor patience. 
Thrice have I been called away ere 
T could have written thus far; and 
now, for quiet sake, when the house 
suppose me out, have I retired to my 
room to indite my letter. I cannot 
boast of the prospect: it is a mizzling, 
drizzling-day ; I look down upon what 
they call a garden—the smallest con- 
ceivable space that can be compre- 
hended under that name, between four 
walls; and such walls, rough, sooty, 
damp ; the green about them not 
wholesome, and even this space is cir- 
cumscribed of its fair proportion by 
out-buildings, so that the eye runs 
along a range of pantile roofs, all 
sombre, relieved only here and there 
by patches of unmelted snow. I gen- 
erally keep the blind down, that by 
day I might not see the scene ; but at 
night the eats are all repeating their 
valentines, for this is their month too ; 
and so, having once seen, sounds, as I 
lie awake, call up too faithful imagi« 
nation, and this city prospect is before 
me. Places more peculiarly located 
for this happy view are commonly 
known as “ Prospect Place,” or “ Belle 
Vue.” . Perhaps, after all, hedgerows 
are nearly as good. Country solitude 
is sometimes awful, but the interrup- 
tions here are distracting ; I have put 
down the exact number for several 
days ; andas I reside in a house not hay- 
ing a large establishment, the services 
required, or rather demanded of the 
poor servants, to answer calls at the 
door, are most fatiguing, and very wor- 
rying toa poor nervous invalid, as I fear 
too many are in this fever February. 
I have supposed myself, therefore, 
commencing a residence; and have 
just sent off the following to the editor 
of the provincial paper. It is to be 
hoped the proposed scheme will be 
adopted. Some credit is due for it. 


To the Editor of . 


Sin,—Whoever, by his invention, 
ean add to the peace and comfort of 
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private families in this obtruding 
world, and partigularly in this your 
bustling city, will confer a benefit 
upon society, which society seem very 
unwilling to bestow upon him, Bya 
simple inversion of a practice among 
men of business, who have chambers 
on various floors, and with but one 
entrance, I hope to add to the com- 
fort of my own invalid life, and return 
to the public good for evil. 

Having been compelled, on the 
score of health, to quit the calm re- 
treat of a country life, (here Iam a 
little ashamed of the hypocrisy, but it 
is nothing, after all, in writing to the 
editor of a newspaper,) “ rure ex- 
tractus in urbem,” as the Latin poet 
has it, I selected your opulent and de. 
lightful city, which science, art, and 
literature—the Three City Graces— 
continually adorn, (a most becoming 
paragraph—humbug style.) There is 
a grievance to be rectified, Mr Editor. 
My means do not afford a large esta- 
blishment ; no uncommon case, sir, 
with many of your most respectable 
citizens, who, like me, require the 
whole of the services (observe the 
plural) for which they pay. Scarcely 
had I shut myself into my house, when 
I found my own importance, or other 
people’s impertinences: I was liter- 
ally knocked out of it every half hour 
the first week, till I determined to 
dispense with a knocker altogether. 
Still there was a bell—at which, and 
at me, and my purse, there continued 
a perpetual pull, One would imagine 
I had put up an invitation—“ please 
to ring the bell.” Six destitute fami- 
lies, in one day, to be provided for at 
a call, all sending in well penned 
cases and petitions, (the happy re- 
sults of universal education ;) four per- 
sons leaving “ religious tracts,” to 
call again, making eight serious calls ; 
seven persons to sell things that no 
human being can want; fouf pérsons 
to enquire if one Mr Johnson lodged 
there ; five secretaries of various so- 
cieties, for the halt, the blind, the 
deaf, the dumb, for the lying-in and 
the lying-out poor, and all for the 
charitable laying out of my monies. 
I was literally obliged myself to 
take refuge in the streets. There, 
ruminating upon these great little 
troubles— 

‘* My wound so great, because it is so 
small,” ; 
I noticed the names of persons on the 
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sides of door entrances, showing who 
had offices on the several floors ; and 
sometimes. by a painted hand, some- 
times by written directions, as to the 
left or the right, soliciting calls. Now, 
thought I, why may not such means 
of advertisement be used to shut out, 
as well as to call in? Andasa friend’s 
catalogue of his library was once 
headed—“ A list of books I have not 
got,” so might we advertise the society 
of persons we do not want. I there- 
fore determined upon the following 
announcement over my door—“ La- 
dies and gentlemen,” (for there are 
now-a-days no others, Mr Editor,) 
** I cannot afford to keep a servant 
to open the door for idlers or imperti- 
nents; I have therefore caused the fol- 
lowing bells to be put up and labelled 
as under:— 


Butcher’s bell. 
Baker’s bell. 
Taxman’s bell. 
Postman’s bell. 
Grocer’s bell. 
Milk bell. 
Doctor’s bell. 


I cannot by any possibility want the 
services of any other; my ‘ friends’ 
have private keys—the rest are beg- 
ged to pass on.” 

My master of the house was de- 
lighted with the scheme, adopted it, 
and hastened with it to the editor of 
the journal. It never appeared— 
would you believe it, Eusebius, I 
had omitted the newsman’s bell!! 
I begin to think the country is not 
amiss for meditation. The noises in 
the streets are here intolerable. Well 
might the Roman satirist say in deri- 
sion of the impossibility of composing 
amid the din. 


*¢JT nune et tecum versus meditare cano- 
ros.” 


Compose, indeed! You arenotallowed 
to think ; but how you can escape from 


earts and carriages. A high wind 
sweeping through the woods is melan- 
choly enough, but the trees bend, or, 
if blown down now and then, are out 
of reach: but here it is really frightful 
to know that the winds are playing at 
nine-pins among the chimney-pots—a 
tile may kill you—to say nothing of 
tottering walls. Ycu remember Juve- 
nal, and are not quiie satisfied. But 
the noise of the streets—the shuffling, 
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the hustling! Does not polite come. 
from rorx1s—a city? Does it not im- 
ply manners, polity, government ? 
But here there are the worst of all 
manners—it never struck me so for- 
cibly. The father of a celebrated 
authoress, a man of singular inventive 
faculties, of shrewd observation, and 
shrewd sayings, used to observe that 
a man who smoked tobacco took up. 
more room in the atmosphere than he 
had a right to. Thus license infringes 
upon liberty. ‘* Those who larns man- 
ners pays twopence more,” was the ad- 
vertisement on the board of a village 
schoolmistress. Would that all the 
race of Titmice would pay twopence 
more, and those very young gentle- 
men who sit upon the tops of coaches, 
and are particularly partial to the box 
seat, that, with the wind in their faces, 
and cigars in their mouths, they may 
smoke the passengers——But that is not. 
the practice I now mean to animadvert 
upon. When I quoted the observation 
about a man’s taking up more room in 
the atmosphere than he has a right to, 
that is the petty tyranny of. cox- 
combry and vulgarity—but it is not 
half so bad as the offences committed 
in this city against one’s ears. To be 
compelled, nolens volens, to swallow 
another man’s smoke, is not to be com- 
pared, for odiousness, to the hearing, 
upon compulsion, the dissonance of 
voices. ‘There should be a limit to 
offences of thiskind; for it ought to be 
considered a personal attack to take 
possession of the whole and sole room 
of your ear. Socrates speaks of the 
wonderful construction of that instru- 
ment ; that itis capable of receiving alk 
sounds, and being never full. Well, 
that may have been the case in polite 
Athens—but ears must be very nearly 
full'in this place ; and, if incapable of 
being full, it is a positive aggravation 
of the evil, for it removes all possibi- 
lity of limit to the annoyance. People, 
as they get old, say the newspapers 
are not so well printed as they used to 
be, hardly being brought to believe 
the defect is in their eyes; so am I 
half inclined to say, that, though I 
have known this venerable city from 
childhood—and it was always famous 
for its- street noises—the evil is won: 
derfully increased: I suppose I must 
admit that the fault is in weakened 
nerves. Were I to remain here long, 
your respectable friend, Eusebius, 
would be mobbed and hooted by the 
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boys in the streets; for I cannot hel 

setting myself up censor, if not castt- 
‘gator morum. Many times a day do 
I stop them, reprove them, threaten 
them with policemen, sometimes try 
irony, take off my hat to them, and 
thank them for the tunes they whistle ; 
and, if I hear an ass bray, ask them if 
they do not hear a brother call. The 
other day, Sunday too, close before 
my window was a whole troop of 
boisterous, roystering, loitering boys, 
disturbing the whole neighbourhood. I 
went out and endeavoured to put down 
the disturbance, when one fellow put his 
arms a-kimbo with his back to the wall, 
and set up his pipes at their full com- 
pass, roaring out audaciously some song 
about “ Free-born Britons.” It is 
now here the practice for all boys, of 
all ages, whether on errands or rov- 
ing at large for their own rude plea- 
sure, to make the city resound with 
cat-calls, shouting, roaring, whoop- 
ing, whistling with the fingers in the 
mouth, hallooing, hurraing, scream- 
ing, groaning, and noises for whose 
invention and growth language has 
not yet found words. And this is not 
only done for individual pleasure, but 
they have communication with each 
other from district to district—so that 
you will see a boy stand in the very 
centre of the city’s grave business, put 
his two fingers into his mouth, and 
send forth between a whistle and a 
shriek, imitative of the steam-engine ; 
and this will be answered by others 
from the quays, the squares, the great 
streets, and the lanes, and repeated 
continually, so as to allow throughout 
the day no cessation. Then, to make 
up for their idleness, with trays on 
their shoulders, or other burdens, they 
run and push by you, unrestrained by 
any the slightest sense of decency, or 
respect for what, in former days, were 
called * their betters ;” but now there 
are no “ betters,” and that is the rude 
fashion of the times. No “ betters,” 
consequently too many are the worse. 
Now, what sort of men will grow out 
of these insolent swaggering boys? If 
it is not to be mended, and must be 
endured, Jet me recommend an im- 
provement in the city arms—an addi- 
tion emblematic of those who inflict, 
as well as those who bear the nuisance. 
Let the city be represented by an ass, 
delighting to bray monstrously, with 
large ears to hear, and gifted with 
most asinine patience. I begin to 
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think the ploughman's whistle in a 
large field, to which the crows seem 
to listen and the boughs in the hedge- 
rows to bend, is rather better than this 
city noise. And perhaps, after all, it 
is nearly as well to be wakened up of 
a morning by the blackbird’s various 
and sportive notes, which, in this 
month of February, are the preluding 
and practising for the summer, as with 
the city cries of old clothes and vend- 
ers ofunuttered and unutterable things. 
You remember my: old friend Syl- 
vanus Summerland, the octogenarian, 
now nearly quite blind? I was not 
long ere I found him out, and thought 
to have his sympathy for these little 
vexations. Not a bit of it. The 
ever-cheerful octogenarian only laugh- 
ed at me. It is delightful to see him; 
and yet, were I like him, keeping my 
bed in the gout, with twinges of posi- 
tive pain, and too blind to read, what 
a querulous discontented being should 
I be in my present humour! This did 
occur to me, and I felt better. Iknow 
no such another happy man. He will 
notknow care. Why ? Hehasa thank- 
ful heart, not an insensitive one. He 
is conscious that he enjoys blessings, 
and would think it a sin not to enjoy. 
His active imagination can go back to 
pleasures, and enjoy them over again, or 
look forward yet with hope. He seems 
to think nothing past ; whatever sense 
or taste of things he ever had, he thinks 
he has still, and cheats himself, if it 
be a cheat, into a belief that he sees, 
though he is blind. A remarkable 
instance of this I witnessed some time 
ago. He was then up and walking 
about his room, feeling his way. We 
talked, among other things, of photo- 
genic drawing. He explained, with - 
great vivacity, the process ; and, feel- 
ing about him, put his hand upon a 
box, a new sort of camera for the pur- 
pose, which he said he had invented, 
and came across the room to me, feel- 
ing the instrument, and putting his 
fingers on the several notches, the use 
of which he explained. ‘ Here,” said 
he, * I go out to nature; slide off this 
cover, put my paper in: whenever I 
get a view that I like, shut my box, 
so: set the sun to work, and bring 
home my view—never was ary thing 
so complete.” Who would believe the 
man was blind? So it is; it is happi- 
ness when he forgets that he is blind ; 
and when he knows it, he extracts 
good out ofit. Thatis hard to do; 
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but he did.at this visit. As I told you, 
he was sitting up in his bed; and he 
reminded me of a picture I had seen 
of the Patriarch conferring his bless- 
ing. He was speaking of the teaching 
of the blind—for which he had been 
the first to form a society and collect 
subscriptions—and how quickly they 
learned to read the embossed charac- 
ters. ‘ Positively,” said he, ‘ they 
have an advantage over those that see ; 
they don’t distinguish your dull, me- 
lancholy-looking days such as you 
complain of: and then, when, as I 
have been, they are kept awake with 

ain from any little ailment, (how 
Foht he made of his!) they have not 
the trouble to get a light, and lean 
uncomfortably at a table, but merely 
to stretch out their hands, take the 
book ; and haven’t they it soon at 
their fingers’ ends? To be sure, they 
haven’t a large library yet; but they 
have the best of the best book, and 
one that will make ’em happy too.” 
Then he rallied me upon my com- 
plaining of February, and noises in 
the streets, and foolish vexations.— 
“It’s all in your own head,” said 
he; “you remind me of my old 
nervous friend, whom we used to call 
the rich bachelor. I called upon him 
one day, in one of the quiet streets 
out of the Strand, to get rid of 
noises, as he said. He was in sad ir- 
ritation. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘ they fol- 
low me; grinding organs come on 
purpose—do you hear that ballad- 
singer? there is a conspiracy to an- 
noy me—the tailor sent me home this 
waistcoat, look at it—look at it; how 
it has a bad sit here, and is tight 
there,’ and getting red in the face 
stamped upon the ground, tried to 
twist his collar out of it; and with a 
voice that showed he could bear it no 
longer, cried—‘ d—n the waistcoat !’ 
Now, if you don’t take care, you'll 
be as bad as the rich bachelor; and 
I dare say you too are getting rich ; 
so hand me some money for the poor 
blind, and you'll be better, lighter, you 
know; lighten the ship, and she'll 
ride easy.” 

I love my dear old friend, Euse- 
bius, and in him I honour human na- 
ture. Let me take a lesson from him 
happiness is not local. 


“* Quod petis hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si-te non deficit 
sequus,” 
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I remember a poor—yet poor he was 
not—bilious, melancholy, German mi- 
niature painter, who losing some 
money he had lent to a friend, and 
meeting with some other vexations and 
crosses, bore his melancholy about 
with him wherever he went; and it 
being war time, and he could not re- 
turn to his own country, he determin- 
ed, at all events, to leave this, and go 
where he could ; so thus he addressed 
a friend, who enquired, as he met him, 
the cause of his dismay. “Ah! my 
friend, I have lost my monis—my 
temper is soured, and I am going to 
Sweeten.” Iwill not go to Sweden, 
but to my good old octogenarian 
Summerland, who will teach me what 
is right and good, and sweeten the 
temper whenever acerbities are com- 
ing over it. Such men as he are the 
true * Socialists.” By-the-bye, Euse- 
bius, the ** Socialists” have been ereat- 
ing here the most unsocial disturban- 
ces. Did you ever read any of their 
inanities ? or, add one letter more, and 
make it their insanities? The old sin« 
ner, Owen, for a universal philanthro- 
pist, was pretty considerably in the 
gall of bitterness. He met with his 
match in Brindley ; not a match in bit - 
terness, but in argument—and what 
can be worse? Fora man to be de- 
feated before hundreds, is not to be 
convinced ; but do mark the singular 
inconsistency of creed and. practice. 
The cant, the very cream of their 
creed, the very dogma upon which 
their mighty scheme of living toge- 
ther higgledy-piggledy, is, that man is. 
a creature of circumstances, and -not 
responsible for his actions—and that 
to punish him for any thing he does, 
is useless cruelty, gratuitous folly. 
Yet Mr Owen refuses to discuss with 


Mr Brindley, because he supposes 


his character not good. Well, that 
slander got rid of, Mr Owen is com- 
pelled to eat his words; whereas 
their very philosophy—let us not de- 
fame the word “ religion” —upsets the 
very idea of character if there be no 
responsibility, and man cannot but do 
what he does ; and the philanthropical 
crew set about to knock down, maim, 
and perhaps murder, their antagonist 
of words only. Then, when on one 
occasion that the people, considering 
all they hold sacred, and all they hold 
moral, insulted, apply their feet to the 
doors, and tear up a few benches, 
the Socialists drag the creatures of 
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circumstances— who, according to 
their showing, must be guiltless of all 
crime, and cannot but do what they 
do—before the magistrates, and are 
guilty of the “useless cruelty, and 
gratuitous folly” of wishing to punish 
the rioters. A mighty fuss is made 
about breaking a few beggarly ben- 
ches: but to make public proclama- 
tion, that all who like may break God's 
laws—to propagate tenets that go di- 
rectly into the poor man’s house, and 
turnit topsy-turvy—banish at once from 
it moral obligations, filial obligations 
—tear to pieces bonds of conjugal fide- 
lity, and proclaim unrestrained license 
—all which a poor man who loves his 
home as it is, hears, and thinks it will 
verily come to pass, and that he shall 
stand bare in the streets, broken, 
ruined, homeless, crushed as to every 
hope of domestic peace, the sweetest, 
the only peace on earth—to do all 
this, and to complain that the poor 
man, in his burst of honest indignation, 
and with a view to prevent this deso- 
lation coming upon him and his, breaks 
a few benches, and pulls down the 
platform of Satan’s worship, is to. 
enact further wickedness, and stamp 
their inconsistency with the very mark 
of madness. Is their philanthropy 
only to their own converts? I think 
it is Friar John in Rabelais, who says, 
“if you see a man drowning, you 
must convert him before you hold out 
a rope to save him ; and unless he an- 
swer at all points of the true doctrine, 
draw back the rope he is catching at.” 
So the “ creature of circumstances" 
must first deny God and morality be- 
fore he is entitled to the non-respon- 
sibility scheme of these idiots. A 
gentleman in business told me that he 
employed a man who was a Socialist ; 
that the mothers of many apprentices, 
and youths likewise in his employ, 
came to him to petition him to dismiss 
the man, for their children brought 
home at night most detestable notions, 
with much pains disseminated by this 
man. So you see the evil does enter 
the poor man’s house, and turn his 
happiness out of it. In former days, 
when I lived in this same city, I do 
not remember that I was ever sensible 
of the beauty of the scenery—beauti- 
ful scenery, many a one will say with 
astonishment !—yes, beautiful scene- 
ry ; would youthink thesun only deigns 
to shine upon thistles? Does he not 
delight in light, and shade, and colour, 
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in masses, and that confused order, 
showing in picturesque panorama the 
multitudinary and multifarious busi- 
ness, pencilling all so sharply? If you 
doubt it, just get a sight of some of 
his pictures in daguerrotype, and you 
will ever after that be looking out for 
scenes that you did not feel existed, 
until you had known what that great 


_artist, the sun, has made of them. 


Then, how gratifying is it to see the 
splendour of the shops! Coming from 
the dull sombre fields, I seemed to be 
as Aladdin after he had descended the 
steps, and saw on each side of him the 
fruit of precious stones. The display 
is most splendid in every direction, 
and, that nothing may be lost, the plate- 
glass windows are nearly universal. 
Not to want many things is, they say, 
a happiness; this may be doubted, 
but the philosopher who says so, will 
allow of admiring many things—so, 
while with the philosopher I gaze and 
say, “ How many things there are in 
the world that I do not want!” I have 
as much use as Aladdin had at first of 
his jewellery fruit. 
‘Miraturque novasfrondes, etnon sua poma.” 
Now, in the country, at this season, 
there are no fruits but rotten apples ; 
and you have but to a upon 
sheep—as silly yourself for speculat- 
ing upon them—but here you have 
mankind. It is a treat to go into the 
shops—to wonder at the shopoeratic 
looks of the people. They appear a 
distinct race. You cannot believe you 
ever saw one of them walking—that 
they ever perambulate the streets. 
There is an enviable comfortableness 
in their very busy occupations ; they 
are always receiving money too, and 
if they are not, may fancy themselves 
rich. I speak of those who serve. 
Then they are obliged to put on civi- 
lity till it has become a habit, and the 
‘second nature” here is sure to be a 
good one. There is a look of obliging 
complacency, not only in their faces, 
but in their fingers and very attitudes, 
“I fear,” said I to one, “ lam giving 
you a great deal of trouble.” “That 
is an article we do not deal in,” was 
his urbane reply. You never would 
have met with such an answer in the 


fields, nor ever was such heard since 


the days that Apollo fed the herds of 
Admetus. And where do the shop 
women come from? If they were all 
to live together, it should be in “* Para- 
dise Row;” so remarkably genteel, 
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so well-looking, so well-dressed, such a 
fresh colour in the younger. I verily 
believe we are indebted to the country 
for them ; they very soon learn polite- 
ness and shopocratic becomingness ; 
but the shopmen, if they come from 
our farm-houses, must be caught very 

oung; while they have as yet only 

erded with the calves; when they 
have once run rantipoling over the 
moors after bullocks, it is all up with 
them; they never get the proper 
standing bend in the back, and bow of 
the head. I delight in going again 
and again into the shops, to see the 
same people, to speculate upon what 
they have done, where been, since I 
saw them last—imagine them in their 
hours of enjoyment, if they really have 
any other enjoyment but that of serv- 
ing. I desire to know their history— 
how they talk to each other when the 
world is not by ; if they make love to 
each other, and feel the passion as 
other people do. They must, for I 
had twopence change put up in white 
paper—finding it written on, I unfold- 
ed it, and read—the hand was flourish- 
ing— 

TO ELIZA. 
I love thee, love, where none intrude, 
Yet beauty in mine eye, 
And in the lonely solitude, 
With no one standing by ! 


Now, if poetry should be exact to 
‘the life and feelings of those to whom 
it is addressed, is not this exquisite >— 
does it not express most closely the 
*¢ pains and penalties” of such a love? 
—to be doomed to love where every 
body is coming in, intruding, and all 
to be served but the lover. The 
* beauty in mine eye,”—not the shop 
goods which he is obliged to pretend 
tohold up and to admire, yet the beauty 
he had, I dare say, a hundred times 
told Eliza of, and perhaps called her 
his beauty ; so that here he shows 
that his eye had love’s cast as well as 
trade’s. Then, sensible, too keenly 
sensible, of the admiration of his co- 
partners in service, he longs for that 
broken moment in the twenty-four 
hours, when he may see her, alone, 
*yacuam et amabilem ;” and, mark 
the truth of the attitude—who but a 
Titmouse ever could have written 
s* With no one standing by?” Soli- 
tude, per se, would be nothing ; but 
with the freedom from the shopboy’s 
misery, the perpetual “ standing by,” 
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it is exquisite bliss. There were two 
or three words scratched of the com- 
mencement of another stanza; but I 
suppose the broken moment was up, 
and calico had the day. The author 
of “ Ten Thousand a- Year ”—whose 
monthly production is much more ne- 
cessary to the world than the moon 
herself, with this advantage over the 
moon, that it never wanes—has not 


~ done justice to the poetical abilities of 


this race. He knows not, perhaps, 
that they have libraries, and study 
poetics between supper and the put- 
ting on of their nightcaps. Ais hero 
might have been reduced to 


 Tittlebat Titmouse is my name, 
And England is my nation,” &e. ; 


but the genuine specimen I have given 
ought to convince him that there may 
be silken and satin Apollos, fit to write 
in the very finest albums; and I am 
sure I know a shop where there is one 
whose radiating head has a very Phee- 
bus-like cast, and he is daily surround- 
ed by nine as beautiful muses as ever 
Raffaelle put round his Parnassus. I 
became somewhat familiar with a Tit- 
mouse, and was surprised at the ace 
count he gave me of their manage- 
ment and employment. He told me 
he liad been in a concern in St Paul’s 
Churchyard, where were ninety such 
as he was, all employed in serving 
customers, and twelve porters carry- 
ing out goods; that they took in cash 
L.800 per day; that they were all 
lodged and fed in the house ; that they, 
on entering, paid down a sum for a 
general library ; that they had, with 
managing their time, about an hour 
of a night, or little more, to read, 
if they liked; that they must be in 
the house at eleven ; and all the ma- 
nagement was conducted by seven 
servants ; and that all went on orderly. 
Shopocracy, indeed! The man. that 
founds such an establishment as this 
founds an empire, and has his stand- 
ing army ever fit for active service, 
none running counter to their duty. 
Who but he should know how to raise 
supplies? He, too, has his foreign 
ambassadors. Forgive me, Eusebius, 
but you, with all your genius, are no 
more equal to conceive, much less to 
put in motion such machinery as this, 
than you are to drive the diurnal coach 
through the zodiac. It is the foolish 
fashion of would-be literati to. sneer at 
trade as something below the edu- 
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cated—but I confess, a real down- 
right bona fide man of business, of 
trade (as are your great iron-masters, 
and some of our large. merchants, or 
great shopocracy) as a wonder—and 
to think there are giants in these days. 
That they should comprehend the 
working of their very machinery is 
astonishing. Some of them must have 
very large conceptions. I heard, tke 
other day, of a new manufactory built, 
I think, at Leeds; it was most exten- 
sive. I am afraid to trust my memory 
for dimensions—but on one side was 
the steam machinery to set all going, 
and the working of it was passed and 
communicated, with perfect regularity, 
throughout above from below; and 
the whole building was covered in and 
roofed with soil and turf, and was so 
extensive that there were gardens on 
the top; and, for aught I know, a 
farm to feed the colony within. 

That a man who is capable of con- 
structing and setting going an estab- 
lishment of this kind, should ever be 
able to sleep like other men, knowing, 
as he must, that with every pulsation 
of his own blood, the heart of this 
great concern must be kept beating 
at its work of involuntary motion du- 


ring sleep, and during his sleep—is a 
mark of self-confidence and fortitude 
that is beyond the comprehension of 


such drones as we are. Do you re- 
member Xenophon’s account of So- 
crates giving advice to a man, whose 
great talents for management he knew, 
to set up a manufactory? The man 
had been rich; but Athens being be- 
set by the enemy, and no revenues 
coming in from the country, the poor 
man’s female relations, never accus- 
tomed to and never dreaming of work 
of any kind, were all upon him, and 
he was sorely put to to maintain them. 
The consequence was pride, poverty, 
and discontent in the house, and on 
all sides—the provider and the pro- 
vided for. The advice was taken : it 
‘was eminently successful ; and all 
were cheerful, eating bread of their 
own earning. This man came to So- 
crates afterwards to acknowledge the 
service done him, and said that he 
was the only one who did not work 
with his hands, and his busy and 
happy relatives sometimes rallied him 
thereon. * Tell them,” said Socrates, 
*¢ the fable of the dog and the sheep. 
You are the faithful dog that watch, 
that they may feed in security.” How 
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do people so employed ever do an 

thing but watch? ’ " 
As I was an idler, I amused myself 
not unfrequently by walking into the 
auction-rooms, but think I never came 
out of one in perfect good-humour ; I 
am certain I could never be brought 
to bid up to the value of any thing in 
an auction-room. How the sight of 
the hammer, and the chalk marks and 
numbers, deteriorates every thing! It 
is no longer a proprietorship ; it is 
every body’s, any body’s every thing. 
If you buy, you have what every body 
has refused ; you standaself-convicted 
dupe, and convicted in the sight of all, 
for having given something more than 
any one else would give. You feel 
ashamed of yourself and of your pur- 
‘chase. There are persons who fre- 
uent auction-rooms well aware of 
this moment of humiliation ; brokers, 
who, by a look or some depreciating 
remark upon the article, or an ironical 
praise, sink you still lower; and then, 
just then, some kind person is ready 
to take it off your hands, at a moder- 
ate loss on your part. But of all auc- 
tionable things, there is nothing to me 
more painful than to see household 
furniture conveyed from the home, 
and put up for sale in an auction~ 
room. All seems so conscious of past 
comfort, past taste, past conviviality, 
past pride ; the house broken up, per- 
haps by death, perhaps by misfortune, 
that there is not a piece of furniture 
that speaks not a melancholy history, 
and upbraids not the intending pur- 
chaser. Every item seems to beg the 
mercy of a conflagration. The cradle 
of the child, and the bed of age, both 
having witnessed the incessant care, 
incessant watchings of affection; the 
bridal bed, the very curtains that have 
been drawn round the sanctity of home 
nights, and opened to let in the morn- 
ing sun upon fresh hopes of renewed 
domestic blessings—to see all these 
torn from their local order, tossed 
about by unfeeling, coarse-looking 
porters, who would drag the dead from 
their shrouds, and numbered with ill- 
written figures of chalk, is to a reflect- 
ing mind to see the real * handwriting 
upon the wall—‘ mutability.’” “ Set 
your house in order,” or theauctioneer 
will do it for you. The more valu- 
able things are, the oftener have they 
been in the hands of death. Our 
thoughts run from trinkets, jewels, 
“rings, and their new purchasers, to 
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the last wearers; and it is impossible 
not to conceive that there is something 
very like a curse upon them. These 
are sad thoughts, that lay bare every 
thing down to the very skeleton. I 
never pass a house in which fas lived 
a dear friend, and find it new tenanted, 
that I do not feel a spite, or something 
like it, against the new intruder ; but 
I should be unfeeling, indeed, could I 
stand by and see the chair he was 
wont to sit in, put up, and empty, in 
my sight, to vulgar gaze, to under- 
rating scrutiny. An auction-room, 
at best, is a place for the hard- 
hearted. 

Thomson is known to have writ- 
ten his eulogy upon early rising in 
bed at noon-day ; so you will not be 
surprised if this diatribe upon auctions 
is a prelude to my telling you that I 
went some distance on purpose to at- 
tend one. The great Hottitottipoti- 
ney of Taste, for I must not give his 
real name, had determined in one of 
his usual freaks to bring his pictures 
and curiosities to the hammer. Being 
too late for the pictures, I only re- 
mained while a few cabinets were put 
up. This was a choice sale, for there 
were to be no admissions without 
eatalogues—I think half-a-crown—an 
impertinence upon the public; for no 
show should be more than a shilling. 
You know this Mogul of Vertu is a 
singular being; unseen, he governs 
the world of taste. What his hands 
have touched, or his eyes condescend- 
ed to look at, must henceforth be pri- 
vileged to pass into the possession of 
kings and emperors. Methinks, you 
ask me, Eusebius, how I know this? 
From the auctioneer? The auctioneer! 
Yes—** rafe ro BuCasv see the ac- 
count, I know not that I can tell his 
exfict words, but to the purport cere 
tainly. A cabinet is put up—I sup- 
pose it was very fine. He said it 
was, but was at a loss for words to 
say how fine; that he had never 
known himself how exquisitely beau- 
tiful it was, until, when he had been 
honoured with an interview with the 
proprietor for the purpose of consign- 
ing these precious cabinets to public 
competition, he had then seen the 
great Hottitottipotiney go down on 
his knees before the very cabinet that 
gentlemen were now looking at, and 
heard him explain the certainty of 


the proportions, the judicious disposi-. 


tion of the precious stones, the beauty 


of the colouring, and all that whole. 


ness which made it unique, and which . 


he really had not language to detail ; 
for though all was explained to him 
in words of glowing eloquence, his 
mind was so opened to and absorbed 
by the excellence in all respects of the 
cabinet before them, that he was not 
able to repeat the beautiful lecture 
which had been then delivered by the 
accomplished possessor. If he could, 
and it was unfortunate he could not, 
the wealth he saw around him would 
be taxed to a worthy competition. 

I cannot but say, I estimated it 
pretty much as my Lord Chancellor 
Eldon did Catalani’s music. Another 
cabinet was put up. One unfortu- 
nate scrutinizer drew upon himself 
the general eye, for scrutinizing 
doubtingly ; for the auctioneer im- 
mediately told him he might take it 
for granted it was executed in the 
very best taste it was possible for art 
and skill to design and bring to per- 
fection ; for, in fact, were the slight~ 
est flaw, defect, or any thing in any 
part of it, in the remotest degree short 
of perfection, it never could have been 
in the possession of his employer, and 
he never should have had the honour 
he now had of offering it for sale. Off 
went that piece of trumpery—I beg 
pardon, Eusebius, and retract the 
word—but “ littera scripta manent.” 
Up came another. This piece was 
indeed a masterpiece ; and there was 
a curious history attached to it, owing 
to which, perhaps, it was that gentle- 
men present had the opportunity of 
—— it. It was most exquisite ; 

e need not say that—it required but 
to be seen. The circumstance to 
which he alluded was this :— When 
the beautiful cabinet was brought in 
its case, with other treasures, to the 
mansion, unfortunately the case con- 
taining this very most elegant cabinet 
fell upon the ground. Hottitottipo- 
tiney was present, and so indignant 
was he, that though, on opening the 
case, not a shadow of a shade of dam- 
age was done to it, he vowed it never 
should enter his doors; and gentle. 
men were assured it never had— 
nay, had it been possible for it to have 
been ten times more valuable than it 
was, such was the singular decision 
of him, the great Hottitottipotiney, 
that it never would have been seen in 
his collection, Have you had enough, 
Eusebius, of the auction? if not, I 
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have. But I could not but reflect 
that a man in the hands of an auc- 
tioneer, is like a man in the hands of 
a medical practitioner—he may kill or 
cure. For my own part, I could not 
help wondering why this Great Mogul 
should dismantle his empire of taste. 
For the auctioneer told us further, 
that he was not one to admire less, 
but the contrary ; he relished all with 
equal admiration to the last. Then 
why part with them? thought I. 
There are secrets in all trades, and 
the connoisseur is a man of trade. 
Are Quakers ever auctioneers? If 
their affirmation be in conscience as 
valid as an oath, a Quaker auctioneer 
must be quite a curiosity of iniquity— 
a precious stone set in brass. It may 
suit the tastes of some men to be thus 
puffed up ; but, after all, it is but like 
overfeeding big babies, and they make 
spoiled children, who, since they will 
have. what they cry for, and throw it 
away again when the humour takes 
them, must sometimes pay “ too dear 
for their whistle.” And now, Euse- 
bius, I must back to the country, 
where * my hills are white over” 
with snow. I am happy to say not 
“ sheep” —snow is bad enough. 
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What with the advice of dearold Sum- 
merland, a little railing, a little sight- 
seeing, auction-waiting, and writing 
you this account of myself and goings 
on, I feel my ill-humours going off, 
and am now thoroughly convinced 
that February is well enough for Feb- 
ruary—the country well enough for 
those who like it—and the city the best 
of all for aii who do not happen to 
live in it. Mankind in the aggre- 
gate, as in cities, are but as an indivi- 
dual, humoursome, with diversities in 
himself, likings and dislikings many, 
some inconsistencies, some follies, but 
after all, more virtues. As I like my 
friend—I mean not to be personal—for 
his defects, when added to what is 
good in him; so like I the aggregate 
of friends, foes, peace-makers and 
peace-disturbers, all embodied under 
one name and individuality, the old 
city—of my birth, of my childhood, 
somewhat of my manhood, and where 
I now think I shali be more honoured 
in my death, if mayhap I may lay my 
bones there ; and the older I grow the 
more I love the Scriptural expression 
of “sleeping” with one’s “ fathers.” 
Vive VALEQUE. 
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I’ct tell you all about it how it was. 
— You see when I was gazetted to the 
legion, there was, in reality, no such 
thing as a legion at all—it was only 
the ghost of a legion— a disembodied 
legion ; and I was one of the officers. 

We might, without telling a lie, be 
called a regiment of gentlemen ; for 
we had acolonel en chef, a lieutenant- 
colonel, two majors—the one to do 
nothing and the other to help him— 
ten captains—the full active service 
complement of lieutenants—five en- 
signs, besides. myself—myself makes 
six—a principal doctor, and the war 
complement of doctor’s mates—assist- 
ant-surgeons I should say—an adju- 
tant with the rank of lieutenant— 
a paymaster, quartermaster, and no 
privates—not a single individual rank 
and file. 

In this effective condition did I find 
my gallant and distinguished corps 


(that was to be) on my being gazetted. 


We were what is called in military 
parlance a skeleton corps—but it was 
not long, I can tell you, before we 
began, with the help of our adjutant, 
to put flesh on our bones. 

ut before I begin to tell you about 
that—as you say you are no politician 
—it would be but decent in me to tell 
you why our regiment and the other 
regiments were thought of at all, and 
what our regiment and the other regi- 
ments were expected to do, like gal- 
lant and distinguished corps as they 
were—intended to be. 

Great Britain and Ireland, you 
know, is one country—Spain, youmay 
have heard, is another country—the 
king of Great Britain is not the king 
of Spain, any more than the king of 
Spain is the Ar of Great Britain ;— 
very well then—Spain and Great Bri- 
tain are two different things—I sup- 
pose you wont deny that. 

Spain, you must know, in the second 
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place, is called the Peninsula, on ac- 
count of the. Peninsular war. You 
have heard, I dare say, of the Pe- 
ninsular war—Torres Vedras, Sa- 
lamanca—not the university of Sala- 
manca, mind, nor the bachelor of 
Salamanca, but the battle of Sala. 
manca— Talavera —Vimeira—Albu- 
era — Albufera— Orthes— Vittoria— 
the Pyrenees—I don’t, of course, mean 
the mountains of the Pyrenees, but 
the battle of the Pyrenees— Toulouse, 
and the like of that ;—you can’t but 

~ have heard of all these—and that’s the 
reason, do you see, why Spain is some- 
times called the Peninsula. 

Now, in the fifth place, Spain, or 
the Peninsula—it’s all the same—is 
reigned over, d’ye see, by a king; 
and this king, from the time of St 
Patrick, or later than that, for all I 
know to the contrary, was always a 
man—not a woman, mark me, but a 
man ; for the same rule holds good in 
Spain and in Lindley Murray, that 
the masculine is always to be prefer- 
red to the feminine gender. 

The Spanish kings and queens being 
all men—as I told you before I needn’t 
tell you now—they can’t be women, 
because it’s against the law, and con< 
trary to the statue in that case made 
and provided ; not the statue of Great 
Britain, mind me, because that’s a 
horse of another colour, but the Span- 
iard statue in the Peninsula. 

_Well,in process of time, aking came 
to the throne whose name was Ferdi- 
nand—not Ferdinand and Isabella— 
that was the name of another king in 
Spain long ago, but Ferdinand by it- 
self; he came to the throne after his 
father, and in preference to all his 
sisters, who couldn’t be kings, you see, 
because they happened to be queens— 
princesses, 1 mean—and not a doubt of 
it, if any one of them had so much as 
smelled at the crown of their brother, 
he would have snapped their heads off 
clean and clever, just exactly as I snap 
off the head of this second-hand to- 
bacco pipe. 

But the ladies, God bless them! 
knew the value of a head—not that 
they ever made any great use of it; but 
because it is, you know, ornamental, 
and finishes off the figure. Youcan’t 
‘imagine how awkward a man feels 
without his head; but as for a lady, 
the loss of it spoils her entirely. 

Ferdinando, the old boy, lived as 
long as ever he could, reigned and 


governed just however he liked, and 
when he grew old,took a young wife, 
as another old fool of a king did long 
before him, and flattered himself that 
it wouldn’t be long before the cannons 
would fire, the drums beat, and the 
bells ring in honour of his royal high- 
ness Ferdinando, the young boy that 
was to be. 

Young Ferdinando, however, thought 
better “s it, and didn’t come, ip _ 
an apology by a young sister of his, 
thet caste ber. fotes Me at Madrid 
about this time. So the cannons fired, 
the drums beat, and the bells rung in 
honour, not of old Ferdinando’s son, 
young Ferdinando, who was expected 
and didn’t come—butin honour of old 
Ferdinando’s daughter, Miss Isabella, 
who was not expected, and who did 
come. 

When I say Miss Bella was old 
Ferdinando’s daughter, I may be tell- 
ing a confounded lie without knowing 
it; for the old king's young wife, let 
me tell you, made more free than wel- 
come with one of the life-guardsmen 
—Blue-nose, or Mew-nose—blow me 
if I knows exactly which—and for 
all I or any body else knows to the 
contrary, Miss Bella Ferdinando may 
be, and very probably is, Miss Bella 
Blue-nose. 

However, that’s a point that can’t 
be satisfactorily cleared up at this 
time of day ; for, as the old saying goes, 
‘it’s a wise child that knows its own 
father.” 

A vexed man was Ferdinando, you 
may be sure, when he found he didn’t 
have a boy ; but he consoled himself 
with the reflection, that as half a loaf 
is better than no crust, a little lady is 
better than no chick. And whether 
she belonged to him or to Blue-nose, 
there she was, make much of her. If 
my wife had kept company with a 
lifeeguardsman under my nose, don’t 
you imagine I would have cooked his 
goose ! 

So, one evening, when the old cata- 
maran had got the mulligrubs—he 
was the devil to stuff was old Ferdi- 
nand, and so are all the family of the 
Poor-bones just thesame—and thought 
he was going at last to hop the twig, 
he couldn’t make his mind easy about 
Bell. So he says to his wife :— 
** Ducky,” sayshe, *‘ did you hear what 
the mob shouted after brother Charles 
the other day at the Bull-ring ?”—for 
you must know.the Bull.ring at Ma- 
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drid is quite as fashionable for the no-~ 
bility and gentry of the town as the 
Bull-ring at Brummagem. 

« No,” says the Queen, says she. 

« Just fill that bottle then,” says 
the King, “ with hot water. Be sure it 
boils. And you may as well put 
about a pint and a half of brandy in 
it. Don’t forget a squeeze of a lemon 
—and the least pinch in life of ginger 
—and the size of a hen-egg of lump 
sugar—and the rest of the combust- 
ibles—for it is my firm opinion, that 
taking the hot water that way is more 
likelier to come into close quarters 
with the pain in my bowels, than lay- 
ing it hot and heavy on the outside of 
my abdo-men. If you please, doctor 
dear, I'll take the liquid inwardly.” 

So the Queen, like a dutiful wife, 
did asshe was bid, mixed the materials; 
and after her royal half had helped 
himself to a pretty stiff facer, and de- 
molished, moreover, a bucket of real 
Carlingford oysters, opened on the 
deep shell by the Lord Chamberlain 
—the Poor-bones are devils to pay at 
the oystets—his Majesty heaved a deep 
sigh, and began, all of a sudden, to feel 
himself greatly improved in his health, 
andthe mulligrubs very much debated. 

“« May I ask what’s that you're a- 
sighing for, my deary me?” says the 
Queen to the King, very tender and 
affectionate-like, though, if the truth 
must be told, she was thinking a great 
deal more about Blue-nose the life- 
guardsman. ‘“ Does that sigh, now 
tell me,” says she, flinging her arms 
about his neck, and laying her blar- 
ney on very thick, “ does that come 
from your heart,” says she, . or from 
Aldgate pump?” 

* It’s on account of Bell, ducky,” 
says the old cock. 

* Ah, poor little dear!” says the 
Queen, says she, ‘ what will become 
of her when you and me’s gone?” 

«© Gone!" says the old oyster- 
catcher, starting up in a sort of a fit ; 
** don’t mention going, my dear,” says 
he; “ don’t make an auctioneer of 
yourself, if you love me.” 

« Loveyou!” saysthe Queen tohim 
again. ‘ You old turkey-cock, you 
knows I do.” 

** Then why don’t you give me a 
kiss ?” says his Catholic Majesty. 

And with that, my dear, the royal 
pair rubbed noses for an hour to- 
gether. ; 

By this time the Queen was like to 
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burst with curiosity, and couldn’t hold 
in no longer ; for she wanted to know 
all about the Bull-ring, and what 
brother-in-law Charles ‘said to the 
mob, and what the mob said in return 
to brother-in-law Charles. Don Car- 
lo they called him, you know, in their 
outlandish lingo, as if a Christian was 
to be called by the same name with a 
dog, when every body knows that dogs 
are called after the old Roman pagans, 
Cesar, Pompey, Carlo, Nero, and the 
like of them old ancient heathens that 
weren't Christians because they knew 
no better. : 

Now Carlo, being thebrother of old 
Ferdinando, and because it was the 
law of the land that.no queens could 
ever be kings inthe Peninsula, thought 
no small beer of himself; and indeed 
most of the Dons—for all the Span.. 
iards, you know, are called Dons— 
are of Carlo’s way of thinking. 

But this Don Carlo set up, d’ye 
mind me, for king of the Dons when 
old Ferdinando should hop the twig, 
as he then seemed likely enough to 
do, because he was next on the list, 
and brother of the old one—sure 
enough ! 

So to’ make himself gracious and 
affable, as your great Dons always 
do when they want any thing—when 
they’ve got it, tobe sure, “to the devil 
I pitch you” ’s the sweetest word in 
their jaw—Carlo or Charley went 
to a bull-bait—the Dons are quite 
gluttons at a bull-bait— where there 
were more ladies and gentlemen than 
I ever dined with, you may be certain. 

To make a long story short, how- 
ever, the bull-bait was the grandest, 
Tm told, that ever was seen ;—the 
ladies clapped their hands, and waved 
their handkerchiefs; the Donsshouted 
and danced about; and the common 
fellows roared viva Don Carlo, when 
his eye highness pulled the bull 
(after he was dead) by the tail. 

Viva, I should tell you, is the same 
as * hirroo” in Irish; and you know, 
I think, what that means. “ Viva 
Don” is exactly the same as * hirroo 
for Dan.” 

When Queen Christina told her 
royal half how the ladies and gentle- 
men, not to speak of the common 
fellows, received Don Carlo, and how 
they hullabulloed when he pulled 
the dead bull by the tail, sick as 
he was, the King grew as mad as a 
hatter; and swore a great oath that 
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he would put brother Charley's nose 
out of joint. 

“How can you do that, ducky, 
when we've got no son and heir ?” 

“‘ That's no fault of mine,” replied 
his Catholic Majesty, very much put 
out. 

«© Nor mine, I’m sure, I can tell 
you that,” retorted Queen Christina ; 
and with that, my dear, the royal pair 
got to high jinks, and exchanged loud 
words for half an hour together, and 
then (as usual) gave one another kisses 
a-piece, and made it up again. 

“ Tl tell you what,” says the king, 
*¢ Tll cut him off with a shilling.” 

** Couldn’t you cut off his head and 
save the shilling?” enquired Queen 
Christina. 

«I wish I could catch him—but 
he’s not to be caught, and that being 
the case, we may as well let him alone ; 
for, as the Scripture says, ‘ Brethren 
should dwell together in unity,’ and 
it wouldn’t make the family look too 
respectable. But,” continued the King, 
« I’ve a crotchet in my head that will 
do quite as well—I'll issue an order in 
council.” 

“ A what?” enquired Chris. 

« An order in council—that no- 
body but Bella shall bear the sway in 
this here Peninsula after I kick.” 

“ But, lovey dear,” said her Ma- 
jesty, * will that be according to 
Hoyle?” 

«* What if it isn’t?” replied the King 
of Spain very sharp. ‘ What if it 
isn't according to Hoyle, or according 
to Cocker, provided it wins the game, 
and turns up trumps?” 

«* But you know, lovey,” continued 
Chris, * that we have always led 
Kings in this country, and now, at the 
end of your game, you can’t revoke, 
you know.” 

«Can't I though?” replied his Ma- 
jesty, tipping the double wink: “ see 
if I can’t;” and with that the King 
sent for the councillors, telling them 
to be candid, and give an unbiassed, 
free opinion : for that he had made up 
his mind that Bella was to have the 
sway when he was dead and gone, and 
those that didn’t choose to agree with 
him might assure themselves of being 
-seragged, as the saying is, in less than 
no time at all. 

The effect of this royal intimation 
‘was, I need hardly tell you, that the 
councillors were agreed, to a man, 
upon the propriety of the king’s 


determination: they were, in fact, all 
on one side, like the handle of a jug, 
and would have been all on the other 
side if the royal will and pleasure had 
been so communicated. 

So it was all pleasantly settled that 
Bella was to be the man—king Ishould 
say—and that poor Carlo should go 
to the dogs; and this having been 
made known to all the Dons “ in Par- 
liament assembled,” old Ferdinando 
turned his face to the wall, and died 
quite comfortable, to give the devil 
his due. 

There he lay in state for a week or 
ten days, clad in his royal robes—a 
quilt over his face, and a nightcap 
under his crown—thousands upon 
thousands went to see him dead, who 
gave him a very wide berth when liv- 
ing ; it was even said that some of the 
disaffected winked and made faces at 
his late Catholic Majesty, on the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, that a dead king is 
no more to be feared than a dead 
lion ; but this indecency I do not be- 
lieve in, the Dons being super-cere- 
monious chaps, and not likely to in- 
dulge in the grimaces of Mounseers, 
which, I need hardly tell you, is the 
name them foreigneering French 
jabberers go by in the market. 

Ferdinando being dead and buried, 
Bella, I need hardly tell you, was all 
alive and kicking ; her mamma, Queen 
Christina, took off her pinafore, put 
on her clean Sunday cap, her needle- 
work frock, her little flannel socks, 
and tidy red morocco slippers —and 
having put a little crown on the child’s 
head, and a coral with silver bells in 
her little hand, (the sceptre was rather 
heavy for her Majesty,) held her up 
on the balcony, to the great admira- 
tion of all the Dons great and small, 
and the Donnesses, who blessed the 
little dear’s heart, and called it (of 
course) a angel, while the guard pre- 
sented arms, the mob viva'd, the cour- 
tiers put their India-rubber backs in- 
to motion, and little Bella was then 
and there proclaimed Queen of Spain 
and the Seven Sicilies—five or seven, 
I forget which, but it was either the 
one or the other. 

It may be supposed that Madrid 
(Madrid, I must tell you, is the capi- 
tal of Spain)—very well, you ask me 
— it is that the Dons call their cities 
and towns by such outlandish names 


as Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, Badajoz, 
Ciudad Real, and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
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names that no Christian can take be- 
tween his teeth, when they might 
easily have called them by names that 
honest men can get their tongues 
about, as Dublin, Ballymagander, or 
Ballinamuck ; but there is no teaching 
these foreigneering fellows the proper 
usage of their parts of speech. So 
I leave them in their ignorance, till 
the schoolmaster, who seems to have 
been at home this long time, goes 
abroad again. 

But Madrid, you may suppose 
easily enough, was no safe place for 
Don Carlo: in fact, as I'm credibly 
informed, if they could have laid hands 
on him, there can be no reasonable 
doubt he would have got his “ tea in 
amug;” so he thought it better to 
take to his scrapers, and /evant, which 
he did at the flight of night, somewhere 
about the small hours of morning, fol- 
lowed hard and fast by one General 
Roddle, a fast friend of the Queen’s 
mother, who stuck to the heels of 
Carlo like wax, and would no doubt 
have brought back his royal highness’s 
head, if he hadn’t eut into Portugal 
like a flash of lightning through a 
gooseberry bush, and skipped on board 
the Donegal,:a seventy-four of ours, 
then and there lying at anchor in the 


Tagus, (which answers to the Shan- 
non at Limerick,) and so saved his 


royalbacon. You see how it is that a 
British man-of-war is always the home 
of these foreigneering fellows at long 
and at last, and how, in all their ruc- 
tions and faction fights, they run aboard 
Jack Tar for a welcome, just as a parcel 
of larkivg babes cut away under their 
mother’s petticoats, tb end.the battle, 

So, my darlings, his Royal Highness 
Don Carlo came over in the Donegal, 
I think it was, to Portsmouth, and from 
that to London, where he took a neat 
house in Brompton Square, next door 
to Mr Farren, the great old gentleman 
on the stage—kept a servant boy, and 
maid, and a chaplain, the Very Reve- 
rend Father Don José Dozé Pozé Noze, 
and lived quite (quiet) and respectable, 
like any other gentleman. 

While this was going on, Bella was 
crowned in Spain, and every thing 
seemed to be going on swimmingly 
for the little dear, when all of a sud- 
den the friends of Don Carlo—for he 
had a many friends among the Dons— 
set up for his highness, and swore that 
he was the rightful heir to the proper- 
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ty—to the crown of Spain I mean, 
and declared that, as he had taken the 
dead bull by the tail, they were ready 
to take the live bull by the horns, and 
to fight to the last kick for their right- 
ful sovereign. 

More than that, there are a parcel 
of fellows up in the North, along the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, and away down 
to a great river they call the Ebro— 
very desperate dogs—devils to fight 
—and grand stickers for what they 
called their privileges, or parquisites, 
I forget which ; but the parquisite 
was to pay no taxes to Bella—to fur- 
nish no men for the army or navy— 
to send no members to Parliament, 
and to govern themselves among 
themselves, without any interference 
on the part of the other Dons at 
Madrid or elsewhere. 

These outlandish chaps, of whom I 
shall have much more to tell you as 
we go along, called themselves Bis~« 
cayans, Navyarese, and Arragonese, 
and arrogant enough they were, I can 
tell you; but these barbarous names 
they took pride in, because they lived 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, instead of 
simply calling themselves Ulster boys, 
as we aré in the habit of doing in the 
north of Ireland. 

Call themselves as they please, how- 
somedever, they were ugly customers 
—fond of old times, old wine, old 
bottles, old guns, old swords, and old 
recollections: they loved their old 
hills and mountains, and had no idea 
of having their backs broke with 
Madrid taxation: they liked things 
as they were—reverenced the Consti« 
tution in Church and State—were 
prime hands at fighting and religion, 
which in that country, as in- Ireland, 
always go together: and, what was 
of more importance to our present 
history, they were, one and all, of 
opinion that the disposition of the 
Crown of Spain, by old Ferdy, to the 
exclusion af Don Carlo, was a regu- 
lar bite—a complete “ do,” in short, 
of the old cock—and contrary to the 
Salic law, which, I need hardly tell 
you, is the law that, among the Dons 
and Mounseers, prevents ladies from 
being queens and cooks, and throws 
all-the cookery and stateswomanship 
in these countries into the hands of 
the gentlemen, and which satisfactorily 
accounts for some of the rare messes 
we have seen cooked in our time. 
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But this, although it nettled the 
arrogant Arragonese, the Biscayans, 
and the rest of them Northerns, was 
nothing to the row they made about 
their privileges, or fueros, as they 
called them: they were furious about 
their fueros, Ican tell you; and the mo- 
ment Menjizabal, or Mendizabal—for 
that was the name of the Spanish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—attacked 
their fueros, and wished to make them 
“tip up the browns,” like the rest of 
the Dons, for the use and benefit of 
her High and Mighty six-year-old 
Majesty, Queen Isabella, these high- 
land devils took to the mountains 
like so many mad buck-goats, forag- 
ing here and foraging there—laying 
about them on all sides, like so many 
thousands of brick, and crying Viva 
Don Carlo, and Viva los Fueros, like 
good ones. 

This was, you may be sure, no joke 
to the Mendizabalites, and Isabella- 
men: they could not, or, what was 
much more likely, would not under- 
stand the question of the fueros, nor 
could they conceive why the Biscay- 
ans should not pay taxes because they 
lived at the back of a mountain; in 
fact, they were dull of apprehension 
about the rights of it, and, I need not 
inform you, what a common failing 
dulness of apprehension is, when the 
pocket is a party to the argument. 

The fact was, Queen Christina, 
who called herself Queen Regent, and 
felt very much inclined, if all accounts 
be credible, to do as she chose, both 
in her public and private capacity, 
wanted money, and didn’t well know 
where to get it: Mendizabal, - her 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was at 
his wits’ end—and if his wits were as 
short and as narrow as some wits that 
we have lately seen in Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, he hadn't far to go to 
get to the end of them—ask Spring 
Rice,* and he will tell you the same, or 
Fm much mistaken. 

However, Mendizabal attacked the 
Jueros of the northern Spaniards, and 
he might just as well have rode ram- 
race at a wind-mill, as another great 
Don is said to have done before him— 
for, before you could say Jack Robin- 
son, the northern boys were up in 
arms, and the row began. 
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-The particulars of this row is none 
of our business ; and as I hold it very 
impertinent to meddle in other people’s 
affairs, I shall say nothing about it— 
the long and the short of it was, that 
it was pull devil, pull tailor, between 
the two—now the Mendizabalites had 
the best of it, driving the rebels, as 
they called them, beyond the Ebro— 
again the Charleys rallied, and 
bumped their noses against the very: 
gates of Madrid, and so the fortune of 
war was kicked from Vigo to Valen. 
cia, and from Cadiz to Barcelona, 
like a football between the rival coun- 
ties of Carlow and Kilkenny, when 
the boys gather strong for a great 
big hurling match. 

Thus they knocked one another— 
these Charleys and Christinos; for 
so they called themselves, though 
without any good reason; for may I 
never see day, if I saw either a Char- 
ley or a Christian, good, bad, or in- 
different, the whole of the time I was 
in Spain—bad luck to it! 

However that may be, one thing is 
certain, that the match was cleverly 
played between the Kingites and the 
Queenites, and probably they would 
have been hard at it to:this blessed 
day, if Queen Chris hadn’t gone down 
on her marrow-bones to John Bull, 
[when she found none of the saints 
could get her out of the hobble,) and 
prayed him to send some of the old 
Peninsular blades who had chased the 
French from Badajoz to Bayonne— 
that was before now—to hunt these 
devils of Charleys back to their native 
mountains. 

Now John Bull, though loth to dis- 
oblige the lady, thought he had done 
pretty well in driving out King Joseph 
and the Mounseers on a former occa- 
sion, and could not afford to send an- 
other army to settle this new row be- 
tween the Charleys and Christinos, 
particularly as these Spanish allies 
are very slow at times, I understand, 
in “posting the pony,” or, in plain 
and correct English, stumping up, for 
the expenses of our armaments, fitted 
out at our expense to settle their affairs. 

So Lord Palmerstown—you know 
Palmerstown well ?—as dirty a fellow 
—I mean atown, as there is inall Sligo, 
let the other be where it may. His 
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lordship shifted his wig, scratched his 
head, and came to the resolution of 
letting any poor fellows that couldn't 
live at home, go out to fight for little 
Bella on their own private account— 
just, as in time of war, privateering 
chaps get afloat, to try what they can 
rap and run, by hook or crook, upon 
the high seas. 

In this way Palmerstown, who is 
called in London by the name of 
Cupid—because he wears a scratch 
wig, paints up his weather-beaten old 
face, has a mouthful of other men’s 
teeth in his head, rules the globe like 
his namesake, and is quite as great a 
humbug, although not so blind but 
that he can see the difference between 
No. 1 and the letter X (ex.)—in this 
way the old double-face thought to 
kill two birds with one stone; in the 
first place, he would serve his little 
friend Bella without committing him- 
self with the great northern powers 
of Europe, and he would get rid of 
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a good many hungry boys who were 
any thing but comfortable customers 
at home, without costing himself a 
rap halfpenny. 

So, my dears, the Foreigneering 
Listing Act, which is the name of a 
statue which prevents us loyal subjects 
from going into the service of foreign 
states, except when our doing so will 
suit the views of our government—for 
otherwise the devil a drop of dead 
small beer they care where we go, or 
what becomes of us—was repealed, 
and the British Axillary Legion— 
it was called axillary, because, d’ye 
mind me, we were to fight on the side 
of the Queen of Spain against the 
Charleys, and it was styled Legion 
on aceount of there being such a lot 
of us. 

This information I give you on 
account of your ignorance, that you 
may know what it was we were raised 
for, and what was the occasion of the 
row. 


Division THE NEXT. 


Blessed be the times when my 
father had the farm of Kilmanashana- 
ghan, in the county of Tipperary, in 
the height of the war, when land was 
cheap, and every thing else was dear; 


then it was our family rolled in money, ° 


and drank our claret out of quart mugs 
of the circulating medium, tossing it 
off as if it had been no more than a 
pot of Guiness’s entire in the natural 
pewter! 

God be with the times! them were 
the times, when my governor followed 
the fox on a bit of blood, and took all 
the raspers, neck and neck, with the 
Earl of Donoughmore, and my Lord 
Cahir, (since Glengall,) and the ould 
Marquis of Ormonde; not to forget 
the Earl of Kilkenny, my Lord Car- 
rick, and the rale bloods of the two 
counties, where noblemen of the right 
sort—none of your pitchforked, day- 
before-yesterday aristocracy, but fine 
old families that came in with Strong- 
bow, rich and ripe as Stilton cheeses, 
‘and proud as Lucifer—small blame to 
them—are to be found as plenty as 
blackberries in October. 

Never will I forget, if I live to the 
age of Methusalem, the reception my 
father got when he went out to hunt 
with the quality. My Lord Cahir was 
master of the hunt; and sure enough 
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there was a rare field of fashion, 
beauty, and horseflesh, on the sod: 
both high and low, rich and poor, 
noble, gentle, and simple. My father, 
although very well mounted for a 
farming man, knew something more 
of_the world than most of his neigh- 
bours, for he had served as a full pri- 
vate in the North Cork militia when 
he was young, and learned manners; 
for I need hardly tell you, the army, 
if it cannot make you doany thing else, 
will make you, at all events, consider 
yourself a gentleman, and conduct 
yourself as sich. So, on account of 
his manners, my father, though only 
in a grey frieze, with a black velve< 
teen collar, bright yellow buckskins, 
and mahogany tops, was mightily re- 
spected, and “ how are you, Denny?” 
from my Lord Cahir; and “ how’s all 
with you, Denny, my boy?” fromm 
Lord Donoughmore ; and “ how’s a 
at home, Denny?” from the rest of the 
quality, was the worst word my father 
ever got from one of them when he 
rode into the field. To be sure, my 
father was a modest man, and knew 
his whereabouts with the quality : he 
used to say— 

‘* Hely, my boy,” (he christened 
me Hely, after the great Hely Hut- 
chinson, of the — of Donough- 

K 
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more,) ‘.mind what [tell you: if you 
know. your distance with the quality, 
they will sometimes forget, it; but if 
you forget your distance, by Japurs 
they'll let you know it, my boy, and 
re you at it the longest day you 
ve.” 

Well, my dears, one day—of all 
days in the hunting season—my father 
was out with the hounds as usual, and 
there was such a field: it was a fine, 
bright, sunshiny morning, after the 
frost, and they were going to draw a 
cover that never failed—a sure find 
it was, and no mistake, I can tell you. 
Well, sirs, the hounds were just a-go- 
ing to be thrown off into cover, and 
all the lords and quality were gather- 
ed on the side of a hill; my father, 
and some other responsible farmers 
like himself, at a little distance in the 
rear, but not so far behind as not to 
be able to hear what was going on— 
when a jackeen of a fellow came rid- 
ing over the hounds into the field, as 
if houndsand field had been hisown and 
his heirs’ for ever. He was mounted 
on a very poor hack, but had himself 
figged out in the highest fashion of 
the day: a spy-glass stuck in one of 
the holes of his eyes, a laced coat, a 
silver-mounted whip, and jack boots ; 
for he was amilitary chap—an ensign, 
orsomething of that sort, inthe Ancient 
Britons—a Welsh fencible regiment, 
commanded by Sir Watkyn Wynn, 
that came over to Ireland to settle the 
rebellion, but never went back, be- 
cause, d’ye see, they got settled them- 
selves in the mean time. Hows’ever, 
this precious Taffy thought the whole 
world, and three parts.of Ireland, his 
own ; and paraded up and down as if 
an Ancient Briton was the only.man in 
the world, and all others were only 
crickets and grashoppers: his antics 
were so foolish and conceited that 
even my father and the rest of. the 
farmers couldn’t help shaking out a 
laugh at him—after, take notice, my 
lords and the quality had laughed 

Jirst; for my father and the other far- 
mers knew better than to laugh at any 
body till their betters had done. 

«* Who's that laughin’ and disturb- 
ing the hunt,” says my Lord Cahir, 
looking round very fierce at-the far- 
mers, who, you may depend, looked as 
solemn as church mice when the or- 
gan’s a-playing, an’ whispered to my 

-father, for they knew Ae could take.a 
liberty—— - 
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** Denny— Denny, make our excuse.” 

«My Lord,” says my father, ‘ we 
cotldn’t help laughin’ at that jackeen 
down there in the bottom below.” — 

“I don’t wonder at it,” says my 
Lord ; ** come here Denny, a word in 
your ear,” says his Lordship. 

So with that my father rode up very 
respectful, touching his hat—for my 
father wasn’t a man to take his hat off 
in any presence but one—I needn't 
say more—and after my Lord had 
whispered him in the ear, away my 
father rides to the Ancient Briton, 
who was philandering about on his 
nag to the mighty amusement of the 
entire hunt, and, in obedience of the 
directions given him by my Lord, ac- 
costed him very politely, and said he 
was mighty glad to see his henour out 
with the hounds. 

‘‘ Who are yaw, fellar?” says the 
jackeen to my father, mighty impudent, 
letting his spy-glass fall out of his eye, 
and staring like a stuck pig. 

‘‘!’m happy to see your honour 
with my Lord's hounds, and hope 
your honour ’ll enjoy your sport,” 
says my father. 

‘* Be off, fallaw,” says the jackeen 
more offended than ever; and sure 
enough my father rode off at full gal- 
lop to where my Lord was with the 
other gentlemen. 

‘‘ What sort of reception did he 
give you, Denny ?” enquired my Lord. 

*‘ His honour entertained me with 
the cold shoulder, my Lord,” replied 
my father, and recounted what pass- 
ed between them. 

By this time, the Ancient British 
officer, tired of parading up and down 
in the meadow below, came riding up 
the hill among the quality ; and when 
he cocked his spy-glass upon my 
Lord Cahir—he had seen his Lord- 
ship somewhere before at a. distance 
—and shaking his whip, saluted him 
hail fellow well met, just as if he 
was going to marry his Lordship’s 
daughter. ‘“‘ Howd’ye daw,my Lud?” 
says the jackeen. 

‘* Who are yaw, fellar?”’ replied his 
Lordship, mimicking, as my father had 
told him, the words of the Ancient 
Briton so exactly, that the whole field 
burst out a laughing. 

‘Hel he! my, Lud, you aw pleas- 
ed to be faw-ce-tious, aw, aw,—he! 
he !”” rejoined the militiaman, terribly 
put out. 

“Be off, fallaw,” shouted his 
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Lordship, cracking his whip at. the 
same time, while the roar of a laugh 
grew louder against the jackeen than 
ever ; and the farmers this time laugh- 
ed louder than the quality—for as my 
father used to observe, a farmer may 
laugh as loud as he likes, when he sees 
his landlord has the laugh against an- 
other gentleman. 

When the laugh had somewhat 
subsided, my lord changed his tone, 
and, riding close up to the jackeen, 
said, * Don’t consider yourself ill. 
treated, sir. I give you the same re- 
ception you gave this honest fellow, 
(pointing to my father ;) and_recol- 
lect, sir, that there is a much greater 
difference between you and me”—his 
lordship raised himself up in his stir- 
rups, and looked like a king —*than 
between you and him.” 

This.was the story my father (Lord 
be merciful to him !) used to tell, when- 
ever he finished his sixth tumbler. 

“ It’s a good story, father,” I used 
to say when he finished, as regular 
as amen to a paternoster. 

‘«‘ Never mind the story, my boy,” 
- the old gentleman used to reply; 
“never mind the story, mind the 
fable of it,” says my father. 

Perhaps he meant to say the moral 
of it; but any how, my father wasno 
great collegian ; and if a boy has the 
grace to take a word of advice, it does 
not matter much whether he borrows 
it from the moral or the fable. 

For my own part—I tell you-truth 
—lLhave studied wisdom in wise books, 
from Solomon’s Proverbs down to 
boys’ writing copies, and got maxims 
by heart from Socrates, Plato, and Dr 
Maginn—have had as much good ad- 
vice as would haveconverted Newgate 
to Christianity—and, there ismy hand 
upon. it! I never found myself half a 
scruple weightier in wisdom after all: 
my thirst for folly never yet could be 
slacked at the fountain of book wisdom, 
any more than my hunger could be 
appeased by the steam that condenses 
on the outside of the window of a 
cookshop. 

Take the word of Captain O’Dona- 
hoo on this, and lay it to your sto- 
mach like a poultice, that although 


Solomon made a book. of proverbs, 


a book of proverbs never made a 
Solomon! 

Talking of Solomon, puts me in 
mind of old Murty Finnegan, who had 
the honour of being my earliest in- 
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structor in polite literature, and more- 
over disciplined me, for he was sexton 
of our chapel, to ring the congrega- 
tion in to. mass; for which reason,’ I 
suppose, the polite reader wont object 
to my styling Murty Finnegan—Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres. 

Murty’s school I mind well—no 
wonder, formany and many a thrash- 
ing I’ve had init. Indeed, hardly a 
week passed without a row between 
me and the master; for I was. noted, 
God help me! as being a remarkable 
clever boy ; and a worse curse I could 
not wish my enemy than to have a 
son as clever a boy as I was. 

I could get out my task in less than 

no time at all; nothing was too deep 
or too, shallow for me; and finding 
that nature had been so. bountiful to 
me in the way of brains, I never 
troubled myself to improve the rich. 
ness of the soil by any industry of 
cultivation. 
. Hely, my boy,” old Murty used 
to say, “you're the cleverest black- 
guard in my academy: come up here 
while I bate you!” 

If you have been educated at Win- 
chester, Rugby, or Harrow—as I sup- 
pose you. have—an idea of Murty 
Finnegan's academy might be useful 
to you—particularly if you want a 
striking instance of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. 

Not a hundred miles from Clonmel 
there used to be an old chapel—not un- 
like two barns tied crossways—it had 
been wrecked in the troublesome times, 
and had neither roofs, nor doors, nor 
windows—nothing but thenaked walls 
indicated what it had been. 

In one corner of this edifice, pro- 
tected from the rain and sun by some 
loose straw scattered over one. or two 
remaining beams of the old gallery, 
Murty. Finnegan established. his aca- 
demy,—at the other end was a ball- 
alley, where the ‘* boys” of the.coun- 
try—not the boys of the school—used 
to assemble of evenings for their usual 
recreation, after the professional fa- 
tigues of theday,—not a hundred yards 
off, in a burrow that overlooked the 
Suir, a private still—in which Murty 
was a partner concerned—was always 


~at fall wérk,—and just outside the con- 


secrated ground, was a Danish rath, 
or conical green hill, on the top of 
which there was a most splendiferous 
cockpit. 

So that what with the chapel, and 
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what with the school—what with the 
ball-alley, and the poteen manufactory, 
and the cockpit—lI leave it to Oxford or 
Cambridge to say, whether at Murty 
Finnegan's academy we didn’t enjoy 
all the advantages of an university 
education. 

More than that—if it were not for 
two trifling failings of the master—I 
would back him at long odds against 
Professor Porson, ay, or for the mat- 
ter of that, against the great Dr Parr 
himself, for the head of a grammar 
school. 

There never was a head master yet, 
in all England er Ireland either, who 
yhad a more sovereign contempt for 


the practical education that carries a _ 


man through life—for that sort of 
hard-headed instruction that enables 
a man to fight his way in the world, 
or to come to any thing, than Murty 
Finnegan. 

Murty was a devil at the Greek— 
to be sure he might not be quite so 
deep in the metres as Professor Por- 
son—in Irish there was no man to 
match him, barrin’ Dr O'Connor; 
at the Latin, too, he was a Trojan— 
but as for book-keeping, by single or 
double entry, arithmetic, the English 
language, manners, or behaviour, the 
master knew and cared no more than 
if he had kept a Yorkshire boarding- 
school. 

The failings that I alluded to in 
Murty Finnegan, were mere trifles— 
an ardent love of spirits, and an entire 
devotion to cock-fighting. 

In fact, cock-fighting and drinking 
made up the employment of the mas~ 
ter: teaching the juvenile idea how 
to shoot, was merely his recreation. 

These luxuries at last proved the ruin 
of Murty Finnegan, in the way that I 
am going to tell you. The master 
had one gamecock in particular that 
he called General Sarsfield ; the boys, 
for shortness, or. as Professor Porson 
would have said, per syncope, called 
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this hero of a hundred fights the Ge- 
neral. Nor was the General at all 
unworthy the distinction. He resem- 
bled his great prototype in this, that 
he was game to the back-bone and 
served a bad master; but he differed 
from Sarsfield in this, that he never 
was beaten. The General was truly 
a noble bird—black and all black, with 
a tinge of brilliant rifle green about 
the hackles ; small well-shaped head, 
round well-filled body, and well-set 
legs ; in short, every one of the points 
of a bird of game belonged to the Ge- 
neral. He had the run of the school 
and the kitchen; domineered over the 
smaller boys, and was not much afraid 
even of the big ones. Murty had him 
always, instead of a bell, to crow the 
boys in and out of school hours ; and 
when the still was at work, the Gene- 
ral used to take his stand in an old 
hawthorn that stood right over the hole 
in the rock where the boys carried on 
the war. From this vantage ground 
the General was able to spy any one 
coming, which he would announce by 


‘crowing at the top of his speed, so 


that full time might be had for Murty 
and the other contrabandists to devant, 
like the Ghost in Hamlet. 

But it was in the field—I mean 
cockpit—that the General was unri- 
valled. Poor as Murty Finnegan was, 
I firmly believe he would as soon have 
parted with the fore-finger of his right 
hand as withthe General. Not acock 
in the five counties could match him— 
and indeed it was supposed that the 
General might be backed against all 
Ireland. 

And so, no doubt, he might. But 
what of that? The General was once 
beaten ; but the downfall of his glo- 
ries and those of his backer—for with 
the General fell Murty Finnegan—I 
reserve until after this my present ad- 
journment—to the public-house at the 
corner ! 





[April, 
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% ForTUNA sevo leeta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
* Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUZ DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PavPERIEM SINE DOTE QUERO.” 
Hor. Carm. Lib. iii. 49. 


Were you, oh unhappy Lady Ce- 
cilia! in entering into this ill-omened 
union, to be more pitied or despised ? 
’Twas most deliberately done ; in fact, 


we have already had laid before us- 


ample means of determining the ques- 
tion—but ’tis a delicate and painful 
one, and had perhaps be better left 
_ alone. 

They spent about a fortnight at 
Poppleton Hall, and then went on to 
Yatton; and if the reader be at all 
curious to know how Mr anv Lapy 
Cecit1a Titmouse commenced their 
matrimonial career, I am able, in some 
measure, to gratify him, by the sight 
of aletter addressed by the Lady Ce- 
cilia, some time afterwards, to one of 
her confidential friends. 


“ Yarron, 28th April 18—. 


«© You may well ask, my dear 
Blanche, what has become of me— 
and why I have not. performed my 
promise. I have not written, only be- 
cause I had not courage to doso. In- 
deed, my dear friend, I am the most 
miserable woman in the world—and 
am I not to be pitied? For I have be- 
come such purely to please papa— 
but as I am fortunately left alone this 
evening, (no novelty by the way,) Mr 
Titmouse being gone to some of his 
haunts at Grilston, or thereabouts, I 
am resolved to write you a long letter. 
Whenever he is away I feel as if I 
were rid of a mischievous and odious 
animal—an ape, or an ourang-outang, 
or something of that kind. Why did 
he not always appear to me the same 
as he does now that I am so dreadfully 
committed to him? Surely he is the 
most vulgar horrid wretch the world 
ever saw; and I feel it will be quite 
impossible for me to live with him with- 
out going mad, for you never heard 
of such tricks and habits as his 3 in- 
deed he tries, 1 do believe, to make 


himself as disgusting to me as he can. 
He is the most ignorant fellow in the 
world, and is always drinking and 
smoking, both in-doors and out of 
doors—in every room of the house, 
and night and day. To say nothing 
of his personal impertinences to my- 
self, and his gross gaucheries in the 
presence of every one one goes to see, 
or who comes to see us—fancy the 
creature carrying a nasty pocket- 
comb every where, and combing out 
his abominable hair in the carriage 
when we go out to dinner. I have 
even seen him doing it in the draw- 
ing-room before the chimney and 
pier-glasses! What will you think of 
the vile creature when you hear what 
happened only four days after our 
most unfortunate wedding! He comes 
up to my dressing-room, and bursts 
open the door while I was dressing, 
and * Ah, Cicely, Cicely,’ (that is the 
odious way he pronounces my name,) 
says he, holding up to me—gracious 
Heavens! the little morocco collar of 
my poor dear little Fidelio all stained 
with blood, so that I was very nearly 
fainting outright—* what do you 
think? We've unmuzzled and let 
loose Fiend,’ (that’s a monstrous mas- 
tiff of papa’s, chained up in the court- 
yard, and dreadfully savage,) ‘ and 
we set him, quite in fun, at your little 
Blenheim Fid.; and curse me if he 
didn’t snap his head off in a moment 
and crush him to pieces, and this is 
all that’s left of him!’ The beast ne- 
ver once thought of Titmouse! I 
fainted, and recollect nothing more 
till Annette was sitting by my bed- 
side. Talking of her, by the way, the 
other day she gave me warning, to my 
infinite annoyance, (for she’s quite a 
treasure ;) and when I asked her why, 
she blushed a good deal, and said it 
was very unpleasant to be used so by 
Mr Titmouse. ‘ What do you mean?” 
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said I. * Oh, my lady,’ said she, ¢ he’s 
always winking at me, or chucking 
me under the chin ; and once he tried 
to kiss me—and more than that, my 
lady, I’m not the only one he does the 
same to.’ The odious, abominable 
devil! (one can't help writing.strong- 
ly,) my rivals are my own-servants | 
We have several times gone out to 
dinner since we have been here to 
some of papa’s friends, (for the crea- 
ture knows no one of himself)—and 
he has more than once got quite tipsy, 
and Jain snoring or hiccuping ; and 
once—faugh! And as for the com- 
pany he keeps, it is all of a piece. 
Faney me entertaining a Unitarian 
parson, an auctioneer, and a little fat 
apothecary, with their dowdy wives! 
He says it is to keep up his political 
influence, (which is all stuff;) the real 
truthis, heisso despised, no decent pre~ 
sentable person will come near Yatton. 
I often see the servants almost burst- 
ing with laughter, while waiting at 
dinner! His breath and all his 


clothes are full of the filthy odour of 
tobacco; and Annette is often obliged 
to deluge my shawls and pelisses, &c., 
with eau-de-cologne, before and after 
my going any where with him, lest 
they also should smell of tobacco- 


smoke. He is quite hated by all the 
tenants ; he is the most insolent and 
unkind landlord, and is going to 
‘screw them all up a little higher’ 
(he says) in their rents. He will soon 
not have a respectable tenant on the 
estate. And he is such a little liar, 
that not the least reliance can be 
placed on any thing he says. The 
other day he began telling me how 
beautiful ‘Miss Aubrey was, and that 
it was no fault of Aers that she was not 
now Mrs Titmouse, and that he has 
a good many letters from her! which 
I cannot believe; but I wish he had 
married—however it is now too late. 
Then he goes on in such a rude, odi- 
ous way before Dr Tatham, (a very 
nice little: old clergyman—the vicar 
of Yatton,) that I have no doubt 
he will give up ‘visiting us. Mr 
Titmouse hasno more sense of 
religion than a cat or a dog; and I 
understand has left a great many of 
his election: bills unpaid::-and posi. 
tively the diamond spray he gave me, 
turns out to be only paste/! What 
do you think he is about to-night? 
Why, you must know there is a little 
school-room, between’ the park gate 
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and the vicarage, which Dr Tatham 
says Mr Aubrey built for his sister 
(by the way, you cannot imagine how 
beloved they are here by every body) 
to educate little girls in; and Tit- 
mouse, to spite Dr Tatham, and to 
promote his own political interests, he 
says, has given it to a Mr Murky- 
flint, (or some such name,) a Unita- 
rian parson, ,who always abuses the 
Crurchhorridly. Well, they are giving 
Mr Titmouse a sort of public dinner 
at Grilston to-day, partly to celebrate 
this affair of the chapel. He is going 
to run up a long shooting gallery— 
and, in short, will ruin this sweet old 
place, (for such it is at present.) I 
have reason to believe that he has in 
troduced a sad set into the village; 
in short, he will ruin every thing 
about him before long. I dare say, 
dearest B., you will be heartily sick 
of reading all this, and yet it is only 
a hundredth part of my sufferings. 
Good Heavens! where were my wits 


‘when I ever thought of uniting my- 


self to such a fellow? Fancy him 
heir to the barony! I hope I shall 
outlive him: in fact, I am not (be- 
tween ourselves) quite in despair on 
that head, for I should think—[the 
word first written by her ladyship was 
plainly ‘ hope’ ]—his constitution can- 
not stand such continual drinking. 
However, -fate brought us together, 
and we must: all resign ourselves to 
fate. My papa knows nothing of all 
this horrid work as yet—at least from 
me; but I soon:shall tell him that Mr 
Titmouse and I cannot possibly go on 
together much longer: I shall die if 
we do. Of course, I sha’n’t degrade 
myself by getting my letter franked 
by Mr Titmouse, so 1 direct under 
cover to the. Marquis.—-By the way, 
another piece of gross:impertinence of 
Mr Titmouse—when I came down one 
morning to breakfast, I found-that the 
little brute had positively opened all 
my letters!! And he says it is all 
one ‘between us now, and he*has a 
right to do it! ‘So I have now gota 
letter-bag of my own, which is always 
delivered in my dressing-room. He 
is everlastingly talking about the 
women‘he might have married! : But 
I must ‘conclude—alas ! he is come 
home! I hear his voice: he is evi- 
dently tipsy, and abusing some one in 
the hall.» Whatis.to become of your 
wretched *: * ‘6 CECILIA ? 
Tre Lavy Buayoue Dr Buren:” 








\ 








» A dull and phlegmatic disposition, 
like that of Lady Cecilia, hi — 
been roused and stung, indeed, before 
she could have attained tosuch strength 
and bitterness of expression as are dis- 
played in the above communication. 
Though it shadows forth, with painful 
distinctness, several of the more dis- 
advantageous features of Mr Tit- 
mouse’s character and conduct, there 
were far darker ones, with which its 
miserable writer had not then become 
acquainted, I shall but hastily allude 
to one of them, viz. that he was at that 
moment keeping a mistress in town, 
and commencing the seduction of a 
farmer’s daughter in the neighbour. 
hood of Yatton! Execrable little mis- 
creant!—why should I defile my paper 
by further specifying his gross mis- 
deeds, or dwelling upon their sickening 
effects on the mind and feelings of the 
weak woman who could suffer herself 
to be betrayed into such a union? 
Whatever may be the accidental and 
ultimate advantages, in respect of for- 
tune or social station, expected to..be 
realized by a.woman in forming a 
union with one who would beotherwise 
regarded with indifference, or dislike, 
or disgust, she may rely upon it that 
she is committing an act of deliberate 
wickedness, which will be attended, 
probably, for the rest of her life, with 
consequences of unutterable and inevi- 
table misery, which even the obtain- 
ing of her proposed objects will not 
compensate, but only enhance. Itiis 
equally a principle of our law, and of 
common sense, that people must be. 
understood .to have contemplated the 
natural and necessary consequences of 
their own acts, even if hastily—but by 
so much the more, if deliberately done. 
When, therefore, they come to expe- 
rience those consequences, /et them not 
complain, A: marriage of this. descrip- 
tion is, so to speak, utter dislocation 
and destruction to the delicate, and 
beautiful fabric of a woman's charac- 
ter. It perverts, it deflects the noblest 
tendencies of her lovely nature; it 
utterly degrades and corrupts her; 
she sinks irretrievably into an inferior 
being: instead of her native.simplicity 
and purity, are to be seen thenceforth 
only heartlessness and hypocrisy. 
Her affections and: passions, ‘denied 
their legitimate objects. and. outlets, 
according to: their. original weakness 
or strength of development, either 
disappear and wither—and she is no 
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longer woman—or- impel her head- 
long into coarse sensuality, perhaps, 
at length, open criminality ; and then 
she is expelled indignantly and for 
ever from the community of her sex. 
It is not the mere ring, and the orange 
blossom, that constitute the difference 
between virtuE—and Vice. 

. Had Lady Cecilia been a woman of 
ace perceptions or, lively sensibili- 
ties, she musi have fled from her suf- 
ferings—she must have gone mad, or 
committed suicide. As it was, dul! as 
was her temperament, when the more 
odious points of Titmouse’s character 
and habits were forced upon her no 
tice by the close and constant conti- 
guity of daily intercourse, the reflec- 
tion that such must be the case for the 
remainder of their lives, became even 
hourly more intolerable, and roused 
into existence feelings of active hatred 
and disgust ; she became, hourly more 
alive to the real horrors of her posi- 
tion. The slender stay she had sought 
for in the reflection that she had in- 
curred all by a dutiful submission, to 
her father’s wishes, quickly gave way: 
she knew that it was false! As tor 
Titmouse, he had never cared one 
straw about anything beyond becom- 
ing the husband of the future Baroness 
of Drelincourt, not merely on account 
of the dignity and splendour conferred 
upon him by such an alliance with the 
last remaining member of the elder 
branch of his ancient family, but alse 
because of the grave and repeated. as- 
surances of Mr Gammon. that it was 
in some mysterious way essential to 
the tenure of his own position. _Had 
she, instead of being cold and inapi- 
mate, haughty even to repulsion in 
her manner, and of person lean. and 
uninviting,—been of fascinating man- 
ners, affectionate disposition, of bril- 
liant accomplishments, and.of ripe 
loveliness of person, it would, I am 
persuaded, have made little or no dif- 
ference to Mr Titmouse, since sucha 
woman would, as it were, standalways 
surrounded. by the invisible but. im- 
passable barrier of refinement—for 
ever forbidding communion and sym- 
As for Lady Cecilia, Tit- 
mouse could scarcely avoid perceiving 
how she despised him, and avoided his 
company on every possible occasion. 
.No.person, from merely seeing them, 
could have dreamed of their »being 
chusband and wife. He made no se- 
-eret at all: (at least in his own peculiar 
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visiting circles) of his wishes that the 
Earl’s increasing age and infirmities 
might quicken, and Lady Cecilia’s ap- 
parently delicate health decline apace 
—and thus accelerate the accession of 
Mr Titmouse to the barony of Drelin- 
court and the fortune attached to it. 

«¢ Ha, ha!” would exclaim his choice 
boon companions, ‘ won't it be comi- 
cal, Tit, to see you take your scat in 
the Upper House?” 

«*Pon my soul, jolly, ah, ha!— 
Demmee, Ill show the old stagers a 
funny trick or two!” 

“ Capital!—ah, ha, ha!—Do the 
donkey ? eh ?— You'd make the Chan- 
cellor’s wig jump off!” 

«Ha, ha, ha !—lIil tickle ’em, or 
my name isn’t ‘Tittlebat Titmouse!” 
—By all which was meant, that he 
purposed introducing into the House 
of Lords that peculiar mode of debat- 
ing which had earned him such quick 
distinction in the House of Commons! 

After they had spent about a month 
at Yatton, his urgent parliamentary 
duties required Mr Titmouse to tear 
himself from that lovely seclusion— 
that “ bower of bliss”—and resume 
his arduous post in the House. Though 
Lady Cecilia would have vastly pre- 
ferred being left behind at Yatton, 


decency seemed to require that the 
bride and bridegroom should make 
their reappearance in the world joint- 
ly, and she was therefore compelled 
to accompany him to town ; and they 
were very soon duly established in his 


new residence in Park Lane. It was 
spacious and elegant—indeed it was 
furnished with great splendour, inas- 
much as carte blanche had been given 
to a fashionable upholsterer. In a 
moment they were both in the great 
whirling world of fashion. Lord 
Dreddlington gave a series of dinner 
parties on their account, as did several 
of their distinguished kinsfolk and 
friends ; and in due time their hospi- 
talities were returned by Mr Titmouse. 
His first dinner party went off with 
great eciat, no fewer than four peers 
of the realm, with their ladies, being 
among his guests. Mr Titmouse led 
down to dinner the gigantic Duchess 
of Tantallan, blazing in diamonds, 
being preceded by his Grace the Duke 
and the Lady Cecilia—all of which was 
duly announced, the ensuing morning, 
in the obsequious columns of the Au- 
rora. For some time Mr Titmouse 
occupied his novel and dazzling posi- 
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tion with becoming decorum and self- 


denial; but, as he became familiar 


with it, his old tastes revived—and 
Lady Cecilia and her friends were 
gratified, while in the drawingroom 
after dinner, by catching occasional 
sounds of Mr Titmouse’s celebrated 
imitations of animals, which, once or 
twice, when considerably elevated, he 
insisted upon giving on his re-entering 
the drawing-room! Indeed, he spared 
no pains to acquire the power of pleas- 
ing society by the display of rare ac~ 
complishments ; for which purpose he 
took lessons every other day in the art 
diabolic—i. e., in conjuring, in which 
he soon became an expert proficient, 
and could play marvellous tricks upon 
cards and with dice, eat pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, cause wine-glasses visibly 
to sink through solid tables, and per- 
form sundry other astounding feats. 
Nor was he long in collecting round 
him guests, who not only tolerated, but 
professed infinite delight in, such en- 
tertainments—* fit audience, nor few” 
—consisting principally of those adven- 
turous gentlemen who have entered 
Parliament in a devout reliance on 
Providence to find them dinners. 
Twas only in such society as this that 
Titmouse could feel the least sense of 
enjoyment, and from which Lady Ce- 
cilia altogether absented herself, often 
without deigning the slightest reason, 
excuse, or apology. In fact, the in- 
temperate habits and irregular hours 
of Titmouse soon rendered it necess 
sary that he and the Lady Cecilia 
should occupy separate sleeping apart- 
ments ; for either his club, the House, 
or his other engagements, kept him 
out till a very late—or rather early— 
hour every morning. 

It was about half- past eleven o’clock 
one day towards the latter end of June, 
that Mr Titmouse, having finished 
breakfast, (which was surely very’ 
early, since he had not got to bed till 
four o'clock that morning,) a meal to 
which he invariably sat down alone, 
often not catching a glimpse of Lady 
Cecilia, except on a chance encounter 
in the hall, or on the stairs, or when 
they were forced to go out to dinner 
together—had entered his library to 
enjoy undisturbed the luxury of his 
hookah. The library was a large and 
handsome room, all the sides of which 
were occupied by very curious antique 
carved oak bookcases, which had be- 
longed to the former tasteful occupant 
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of the house, and from whom they had 
been purchased by Titmouse, who 
then bethought himself of procuring a 
library to fill them. For this purpose, 
it luckily occurred to him, on seeing 
an advertisement of a library for sale 
by auction one day, that it would be a 
good speculation to be before-hand 
with the expected audience, and pur- 
chase it in a lump, by private contract. 
He did so—and at a remarkably low 
price; giving directions that they 
should forthwith be carried to a book- 
binder, named by the obsequious auc - 
tioneer—with orders to bind them all 
in elegant but as varied bindings as 
possible. Certainly the works were 
of a somewhat miscellaneous charac- 
ter ;—old directories ; poems by young 
ladies, and gentlemen ; ready reckon- 
ers; Doddridge’s Expositor; Hints on 
etiquette ; two hundred Minerva press 
novels ; triplicate editions of some 
forty books on cookery; the art. of 
war; charades; books of travels ; 
bibles, dictionaries, prayer-books, 
plays, adventures of noted highway- 
men ; the classics ; moral essays ; and 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law. If these 
respectable works had had the least 
sense of the distinction that had been 
_ 80 unexpectedly bestowed upon them, 
they ought not to have murmured at 
never afterwards receiving the slightest 
personal attention from their spirited 
and gifted proprietor. The room was 
lit by a large bow-window, which, 
being partially open, admitted the 
-pleasant breeze which was stirring 
without, while the strong light was 
mitigated by the half-drawn’ blinds, 
and the ample chintz window-draper- 
ies. On the mantelpiece stood one 
or two small alabaster statues and 
vases, and a very splendid and elabor- 
ately ornamented French timepiece. 
_ The only unpleasantness perceptible, 
was the sort of disagreeable odour 
prevalent in rooms which, as in the 
present instance, are devoted to smok- 
ing. To this room had been also 
transferred many of the articles which 
I have described as having been visi- 
ble in hisrooms atthe Albany. Over 
the mantelpiece was placed the pic- 
ture of the boxers—that of Titmouse, 
being similarly situated in the dining- 
room. Mr Titmouse was in a full 
crimson dressing-gown, with yellow 
slippers ; his shirt-collar was open 
and thrown down over his shoulders— 
leaving exposed to view a quantity of 
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sand-coloured hair under his throat. 
In fact he looked the image of a gen- 
tleman (of one sort) at his ease. He 
lay on the sofa with his hookah in his 
left hand ; near him was the table, on 
which stood the Morning Growl, and 
some eight or terletters, only one or 
two of which had as yet been opened. 
He had just leaned back his head, and 
with an air of tranquil enjoyment very 
slowly expelled a mouthful of smoke, 
when a servant submissively entered, 
and announced the arrival of a visiter 
—Mr Gammon. 

‘** How dy’e do, Gammon !—early, 
eh?” commenced Titmouse, without 
stirring, and with infinite composure 
and nonchalance. Mr Gammon made 
the usual reply, and presently sat 
down in the chair placed for him b 
the servant, nearly opposite to Mr 
Titmouse—who, had he been accus- 
tomed to observation, or capable of it, 
might have detected something very 
unusual in the flushed face, the anxi- 
ous and restless eye, and the forced 
manner of his visiter. 

“‘ Likely to be devilish hot day— 
*pon my soul !”—exclaimed Titmouse, 
after again emptying his mouth—add- 
ing, in a tolerably conceited manner— 
‘“‘ By the way—here’s a letter from 
Snap —just opened it!— Dem him, 
asks ‘me for a place under govern- 


ment ;—Ah—a—what’s he fit for ?” 


‘For what he is, and nothing else,” 
replied Gammon, quietly glancing his 
eye sarcastically over post Snap’s let- 
ter, which Titmouse handed to him, 
though marked “strictly confidential,” 
— Gammon being undoubtedly the very 
last man upon earth whom Snap would 
have wished to know of his application. 

‘* Were you at the House last 
night? They sat very late! Lord 
Bulfinch made, I think, a very power- 
ful speech—” ; 

«¢ Yes—devilish good—rather long 
though!” replied Titmouse, languidly. 

He had by this time turned himself 
towards Mr Gammon ;—his right arm 
and leg hanging carelessly over the 
side of the sofa. 

‘* Lady Cecilia is well, I hope ?’— 

“Can't say—not seen her this 
week,” drawled Titmouse. “I'll ring 
and ask, if you wish,” he added, with 
an affected smile. 

“* Ah, my dear Titmouse,” quoth 
Gammon blandly, and with a smile 
of delicious flattery, “I hope you 
don‘t give her ladyship just cause for 
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jealousy?—-Eh? You must not avail 
yourself of your—your acknowledged 
power over the sex—ahem !” 

Mr Titmouse, half closing his eyes, 
silently expelled a mouthful of smoke, 
while an ineffable smile stole over his 
features. 

«You must not neglect her ladyship, 
Titmouse,” quoth Gammon, gently 
shaking his head, and with an an- 
xiously deferential air. 

«* Pon my life, I don’t neglect her! 
—Public life, you know,” replied 
Titmouse, slowly, with his eyes 
closed, and speaking with the air of 
one suffering from ennui. Here a 
pause of some moments ensued. 

* Can we have about half an hour to 
ourselves, uninterruptedly ?” at length 
enquired Mr Gammon. 

«* A—a—why—my singing-master 
is coming here a little after twelve,” 
quoth Titmouse, turning himself 
round so as to be able to look at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

*«* Oh, probably less than that period 
will suffice, if we shall not be interrupt- 
ed—may I ring the bell, and will you 
give orders to that effect?’ With 


this Gammon rung the bell; and on 
the servant’s appearing — 
‘€ I say, sir—do you hear, demme?” 


said Titmouse, “ not at home—till this 
gentleman’s gone.” The man bowed, 
and withdrew; and on his closing the 
door, Gammon softly stepped after 
him and bolted it; by which time Tit- 
mouse, somewhat startled, withdrew 
his hookah from his mouth, and gazed 
rather anxiously at Gammon, about 
whose appearance he*then, for the 
first time, fancied he saw something 
unreasonable. 

«* Ah, how!—how monstrous fun- 
ny!” heexclaimed, and began to smoke 
rather more energetically than before, 
with his eye fixed on the grave coun- 
- tenance of Mr Gammon. 

“ My dear Titmouse,” commenced 
his visiter, drawing his chair near to 
Titmouse, and speaking in an earnest 
and kindly manner, “ does it never as- 
tonish you, when you reflect on the 
stroke of fortune which has elevated 
you to your present point of splendour 
and distinction ?” 

** Most amazing !—uncommon !” 
replied Titmouse, apprehensively. 

* It és |—_marvellous ! unprecedent- 
ed! you are the envy of hundreds up- 
on. hundreds of thousands! such an 

affair as yours does not happen above 
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once or twicein acouple of centuries — 
if'so often! You cannot imagine the 
feelings of delight with which Z regard 
all this—this brilliant result of my long 
labours, and untiring devotion to your 
service.”—He paused. 

“Oh, ’pon my life, yes; it’s all 

very true,” replied Titmouse, with a 
little trepidation, replenishing the bowl 
of his hookah with tobacco. 
‘ « May I continue to hope, my dear 
Titmouse, that I have established my 
claim to be considered, in some mea- 
sure, as the sole architect of your ex- 
traordinary fortunes—your earliest,— 
your most constant friend ?” 

** You see, as I’ve often said, Mr 
Gammon,—Il’m most uncommon 
obliged to you for all favours—so help 
me ! and no mistake,”’—with a 
countenance of increasing seriousness ; 
and he rose from his recumbent pos- 
ture, and sat with his face’ turned 
full towards Mr Gammon, who re- 
sumed— 

‘As I am not in the habit, my 
dear Titmouse, of beating about the 
bush, let me express a hope that you 
consider the services I have render- 
ed you not. unworthy of requital.”— 

' Oh yes—to be sure—certainly,” 


‘—quoth Titmouse, slightly changing 


colour— any thing, by Jove, that’s 
in my power—but, it is most particu- 
lar unfortunate that — ahem !— so 
deuced hard up just now—but—ah, 
*pon my soul, I'll speak to Lord Bul- 
finch, or some of those people, and 
get you something—though I shan’t 
do any thing of the kind for Snap— 
dem him! You've no idea how 
devilish thick Lord Bulfinch and 1 
are—he shakes hands with me when 
we meet in the lobby—he does, ’pon 
my life.” 

‘I am very much obliged, my dear 
Titmouse, for your kind offer— but 
I have a /ittle political influence my- 
self, when I think fit to exert it,” re- 
plied Gammon, gravely. 

‘‘ Well, then,” interrupted Titmouse 
eagerly—“ as for money—if that’s 
what—by jingo! but if you don’t 
know how precious hard up one is just 
now——” 

«* My dear sir, the subject on which 
we are now engaged is one of inex- 
pressible interest and importance, in 
my opinion, to each of us; and let us 
discuss it calmly. I am prepared to 
make a communication to you imme- 
diately, which you will never forget 
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to the day of your death. Are you 
prepared to receive it ?” 

“Oh yes!—Never so wide awake 
in my life! oh Lord! fire away” —re- 
plied Titmouse ; and taking the tip 
of his hookah from his lips, and hold- 
ing it in his left fingers, he leaned for- 
ward, staring open-mouthed at Gam- 
mon. 

*¢ Well, my dear Titmouse, then I 
will proceed. I will not enjoin you 
to secrecy ;—and that not merely be- 
cause I have full confidence in your 
honour,—but because you cannot dis- 
close it to any mortal man, but at the 
peril of immediate and utter ruin.” 

“’Pon my soul, most amazing! 
Demme, Mr Gammon, you frighten 
me out of my senses!” said Titmouse, 
turning paler and paler, as his recol- 
lection became more and more distinct 
of certain mysterious hints of Mr 
Gammon's, many months before, at 
Yatton,“ as to his power over Tit- 
mouse. 

“Consider for a moment. You 
are now a member of Parliament ; the 
unquestioned owner of a fine estate ; 
the husband of a lady of very high 
rank—the last direct representative of 
one of the proudest and most ancient 
of the noble families of Great Britain ; 


you yourself are next but one in suc- 
cession to almast the oldest barony in 
the kingdom: in fact, in all human 
probability you are the next Lorp 
Deevincourt; and all this through 


ME.” He paused. 

«© Well,—excuse me, Mr Gammon 
—but I. hear ; — though— ahem ! 
you're (meaning no offence) I can’t for 
the life and soul of me tell what the 
devil it is you're driving at’”—said 
Titmouse, twisting his finger into his 
hair, and gazing at Gammon with in- 
tense anxiety. For some moments 
Mr Gammon remained looking very 
solemnly and in silence at Titmouse ; 
and then proceeded. 

* Yet you are really no more en 
titled to be what you seem—what you 
are thought—or to possess what you 
at. present possess—than—the little 
wretch that last swept your chimneys 
here!” . . 

The hookah dropped out of Tit- 
mouse’s hand upon the floor, and he 
made no effurt to pick it up, but sat 
staring-at Gammon, white as his shirt, 
and in blank dismay. 

«I perceive that you are agitated, 
Mr. Titmouse,” sgid Gammon kindly, 
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“ Teen should think so!” ree 
plied Titmouse, faintly ; but he tried 
to assume an incredulous smile—in 
vain, however; and to such a pitch 
had his agitation reached, that he rose, 
opened a cabinet near him, and taking 
out from it a brandy-flask and a wine 
glass, poured it out full, and drank it 
off. “ You a'n’t joking, Mr Gammon, 
eh?” Again he attempted a sickly 
smile. 

* God forbid, Mr Titmouse !” 

“ Well—but—why an’t I entitled to 
it all! Hasn’t the law given it to 
me?” 

“No one on earth knows the who 
and the why of this matter but my- 
self; and, if you choose, no one ever 
shall; nay, I will take care, if you 
come this morning to my terms, to 
deprive even myself of all means of 


proving what I can now prove, at 


any moment I choose,” — 

*“ Lord!” ejaculated Titmouse, 
wiping his forehead—his agitation 
visibly increasing. ‘ What's to be 
the figure?” he faltered, presently, 
and looked as if he dreaded to hear 
the answer. 

‘If you mean, what are my terms 
—I will at once tell you:—they are 
terms on which I shall peremptorily 
insist ; they have been long fixed in 
my own mind ; I am quite inflexible: 
so help me Heaven, | will not vary 
them a hair’s-breadth! I require, 
first, To sit in Parliament for Yatton, 
at the next election; and afterwards 
alternately with yourself; and se- 
condly, That you immediately grant 
me an annuity for my life of two 
thousand pounds a-year on your——” 

Titmouse sprung from the sofa, dash- 
ing his fist on the table, and uttering 
afrightfulimprecation. He stood for 
a moment, and then threw himself 
desperately at full length on the sofa, 
muttering the same execration that 
had first issued from his lips. *Gam« 
mon moved not a muscle, but fixed a 
steadfast eye on Titmouse: the two 
might have been compared to the.af- 
frigited rabbit, and the deadly boa- 
constrictor. : 

“It’s all a swindle!—a d——d 
swindle!” at length he exclaimed, 
starting up into a sitting posture, and 
almost grinning defiance at Gammon. 
‘¢ You're a swindler! ”—he exclaimed 
vehemently. i 

‘ Possibly—but., you are a—BAS- 
TaRD”—replied Gammon, calmly. 
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Titmouse looked the picture of horror, 
and trembled in every limb. 

«It’s a lie!—It’s all a lie!” —he 
gasped. 

* Sir, you are a bastard” —repeat- 
ed Gammon, extending his fore-finger 
in a solemn manner towards Tit- 
mouse. ‘ Wretched miscreant—do 
you presume to tell me I lie? You 
base-born cur!”—a lightning glance 
shot from his eye ; but he restrained 
himself. Titmouse sat at length as 
if petrified, while Gammon in a low 
and solemn tone proceeded—“ You 
the owner of Yatton? You the next 
Lord Drelincourt? No more than 
the helper in your stables! One 
breath of mine blights you for ever— 
as an impostor—a mere audacious 
swindler—to be spit upon! to be kick- 
ed out of society —perhaps to be trans- 
ported for life. Gracious Heavens! 
what will the Earl of Dreddlington 
say when he hears that his sole daugh- 
ter and heiress is married to a It 
will kill Aim, or he will kill you.” 

«* Two can play at that,” whispered 
Titmouse, faintly—indeed almost in- 
articulately. There was nearly a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

«* No—but is it all true?—honour!” 
enquired Titmouse, in a very subdued 
voice. 

«* As God is my witness!” replied 
Gammon. 

“* Well,” exclaimed Titmouse, after 
a prodigious sigh, “ then, at any rate, 
you're in for it with me; you said 
just now you'd done it all.—Ah, ha! 
I recollect, Mr Gammon!—I should 
no more have thought of it myself— 
Lord! than—what d’ye say to that, 
Mr Gammon?” 

« Alas, sir! it will not avail you,” 
replied Gammon, with a fearful smile ; 
“for I never made the dreadful dis- 
covery of your illegitimacy till it was 
too late—till at least two months after 
I had put you (whom I believed the 
true heir) into possession of Yatton.” 

« Ah—I don’t know—but—why 
didn’t you tell Lord Dreddlington ? 
Why did you let me marry Lady 
Cicely? By Jove, but it’s you he'll 
kill,” quoth Titmouse, eagerly. 

«© Yes!— Alas! I ought to have 
done so,” replied Mr Gammon, with 
a profound sigh—adding, abstractedly, 
** It may not be too late to make his 
lordship some amends. I may save 
his ¢it/e from degradation. Lord 
Drelincourt”—— 
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«Oh, lud!” ejaculated Titmouse, 
involuntarily, and almost unconscious- 
ly, staring stupidly at Gammon, who 
continued, with a renewed sigh— 
** Yes, I ought to have told his lord- 
ship—but 1 own—lI was led away by 
feelings of pity—of affection for roo— 
and is this the return?” He spoke 
this with a look and in a tone of sor 
rowful reproach. 

** Well, you shouldn’t have come 
down on one so suddenly—all at once 
—how cana man—eh? Such horrid 
news !” 

“It has cost me, sir, greater pain ~ 
— you, than it has cost you to hear 
it ! ” 

«« By the living Jove!” exclaimed 
Titmouse, starting up with a sort of 
recklessness, and pouring out and 
tossing off a large glassful of brandy 
—‘ it can’t be true—it’s all a.dream! 
I—I a’n’t—I can't be a bas per- 
haps you're all this while the true heir, 
Mr Gammon ?” he added briskly, and 
snapped his fingers at his companion. 

‘«* No, sir, I am not,” replied Gam- 
mon, calmly ; ‘but, let me tell you, 
I know where he is to be found, Mr 
Titmouse! Do you commission me 
to go in search of him?” -he enquired, 
suddenly fixing his bright penetrating 
eye upon Titmouse, who instantly 
stammered out—*‘ Oh, lud! By Jove! 
no, no!” 

Gammon could scarcely suppress a 
bitter smile, so ludicrous were the look 


_ and tone of Titmouse. 


** You shouldn’t have let me spend 
such a lot of money, if it wasn’t mine, 
all the while”——— 

“The estate was, in a manner, Mr 
Titmouse, in my gift; and in pitching 
upon you, sir, out of several, I had 
imagined that I had chosen a gentle- 
man—a man grateful and honour- 
able” —— 

***Pon my solemn soul, so I am!” 
interrupted Titmouse. 

** I had but to scrawl a line or two 
with my pen, the very first day that I 
saw you at the shop of Mr Tag-rag— 
and there, sir—or in some similar hole 
—you would have been at this mo- 
ment!” replied Gammon, with a sud- 
den sternness that quite overawed Tit- 
mouse, but totally losing sight of the 
very different account of the matter 
which he had given Titmouse five mi- 
nutes before; but the very best and 
most experienced liars have very short 
memories. Here it was, however, 
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Liar v. Fool; and the latter did not 
perceive the slip made by his adver- 
sary—who, however, suddenly became 
aware of his little inconsistency, and 
coloured. 

** You'll excuse me, sir,” quoth Tit- 
mouse, presently; but with an air 
which was becoming momentarily 
more timid and doubtful—‘ but will 
you, if all this isn’t a bottle of smoke, 
tell me how you can prove it all? 
Because, you know, it ish’t only say- 
ing the thing that will do—you know, 
Mr Gammon ?” 

«© Certainly—certainly! You are 
quite right, Mr Titmouse! Nothing 
more reasonable! Your curiosity 

‘shall be gratified. Aware that your 
natural acuteness, my dear sir, would 
in all probability prompt you to make 
the very observation you have now 
made, I have provided myself with 
the three principal documents, and 
you shall see them; though I doubt 
whether you will at first sight under- 
stand them, or appreciate their im- 
portance ; but, if you desire it, I will 
fully explain them to you.” 

With this he took out his pocket- 
book, and with much care took out 
three pieces of paper, folded up, 
which, after a brief preliminary ex- 
planation, he unfolded and read—Tit- 
mouse looking over his shoulder. 

«* Do I know the handwriting?” 
said Titmouse. 

‘«* Probably not,” replied Gammon. 

*¢ It’s a devilish queer old-fashioned 
sort of writing.” 

* It is, and when you consider” —— 

« Are all three in the same hand- 
writing ?” enquired Titmouse, taking 
them into his tremulous hand ; while 
Gammon observed that his counte- 
nance indicated the despair which had 
taken possession of him. 

«* That cursed curtain is so much 
in the light,” said Titmouse, looking 
up, and going towards it, as if to draw 
it aside, he started suddenly away from 
Gammon, and with frenzied gestures 
tore the little papers to pieces with 
inconceivable rapidity, and flung them 
out of the window, where a brisk 
breeze instantly took them up, and 
scattered them abroad—the glistening 
fragments—never to be again re- 
united. 

Having performed this astounding 
feat, he instantly turned round, and 
leaning his back against the window, 
gazed at Gammon with a desperate 
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air of mingled apprehension and tri- 
umph, but spoke not a word. Nor 
did Gammon ; but—oh the smile with 
which he regarded Titmouse as he 
slowly approached towards him ! 
who stepping aside, as Gammon ad- 
vanced, reached the cabinet, and with 
desperate rapidity threw open the 
door, and, as if the devil had been 
waiting his bidding, in a moment 
turned round upon Gammon with a 
pistol. 

“ So help me God, I'll fire!’ 
gasped Titmouse, cocking and pre- 
senting it—* I will—I will—one!— 
two !—For God’s sake ! be off !—it’s 
loaded, and no mistake!” 

** Booby! you may put your pistol 
down, sir!” said Gammon, calmly 
and resolutely, a contemptuous smile 
passing over his pale features. 

‘* Demme! distance!—Keep your 
distance !”’ 

** Ridiculous simpleton !—you poor 
rogue!” said Gammon, laughingly. 
There was, however, murder in his 
smile; and Titmouse instinctively 
perceived it. He kept his deadly 
weapon pointed full at Gammon’s 
breast. 

Gammon stood, for a minute or 
two, gazing steadfastly, and without 
moving, at Titmouse; and then, 
shrugging his shoulders, with a bitter 
smile returned to his chair, and re- 
sumed his seat. Titmouse, however, 
refused to follow his example. 

*¢ So help me God, sir! I will not 
hurt a hair of your head,” said Gam- 
mon, solemnly. Still Titmouse re- 
mained at the window, pistol in hand. 
*‘ Why should I hurt you? What 
have you to fear, you little idiot ?”’ in- 
quired Gammon, impatiently. “ Do 
you think you have injured me? Do 
you think me so great a fool, my little 
friend, as really to have trusted you 
with the precious originals, of which 
those were only the copies !—Copies 
which I can replace in a minute or 
two’s time? The originals, believe me, 
are far away, and safe enough under 
lock and key.” 

« [_-I_-I—don’t believe you,” 
gasped Titmouse, dropping the hand 
that held the pistol, and speaking in a 
truly dismal tone. 

’ © That does not signify, my worthy 
little friend,” said Gammon, with a 
bitter smile, “ if the fact be so. That 
you are a fool you must by this time 
even yourself begin to suspect; and 
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un can’? doubt that you are an arrant 
little rogue after what has just taken 
place? Eh? ’Twas a brightidea truly 
—well conceived and boldly executed. 
I give you all the credit for it; and 
it is only your misfortune that it was 
not successful. So let us now return 
to business. Uncock your pistol—re- 
place it in your cabinet, and resume 
your seat, or in one minute’s time I 
leave you, and go direct *°—— 

Titmouse, after a moment or'two's 
pause of irresolution, passively obey- 
ed—very nearly on the point of cry- 
ing aloud with disappointment and 
impotent rage; and he and Gammon 
were again sitting opposite to one an- 
other. 

Gammon was cold and collected— 
yet must it not have cost him a prodi- 
gious effort? Though he had told 
Titmouse that they were copies only 
which he had destroyed, they were, 
nevertheless, the orIGINALS, which, 
with such an incredible indiscretion, 
he had trusted into the hands of Tit- 
mouse ; they were the or1cInats which 
Titmouse had just scattered to the 
winds ; and in so doing had suddenly 
broken to_ pieces the wand of the en- 
chanter who had long exercised over 
him so mysterious and despotic an 
authority. How comes it, that we 
not infrequently find men of the pro- 
foundest craft, just at the very crisis 
of their fortunes, thus uvexpectedly 
and incredibly committing them- 
selves ? 

_ © Are you now satisfied, Titmouse, 
that you are completely at my mercy, 
and at the same time totally undeserv- 
ing of it?’”’ said Gammon, speaking in 
a low and earnest tone, and with much 
of his former kindness of manner. To 
an observant eye, however, what was 
at that moment the real expression in 
that of Gammon ? Soothing and gentle 
as was his voice; he felt as if he could 
instantly have destroyed the auda- 
cious little miscreant before him. 
* Do not, my dear Titmouse, madly 
make me your enemy—your enemy 
for life—but rather your friend—your 
watehful and powerful friend, whose 
every interest is identified with your 
own. Remember all that I have done 
and sacrificed for you—how I have 
racked ‘my. brain for -you. day and 
night—always relying upon your ul- 
timate gratitude, Oh, the endless 
scheming I have had to practise, to 
conceal your fatal secret—and of 





which you shall erelong know more! 
During these last two years have I 
not ruinously neglected my own in- 
terests to look after yours ?”’ 
Gammon paused, and abruptly add- 
ed—* I have but to lift my finger, and 
this splendid dressing-gown of yours, 
Titmouse, is exchanged for a prison- 


jacket "—— 


« Oh Lord! oh Lord! oh Lord!” 
suddenly exclaimed Titmouse, with a 
shudder—“ I wish I were dead and 
forgotten! oh Lord! what shall I.do? 
’Pon my soul”—he struck his forehead 
with some violence— I’m going 
mad”— 

** Consider, Titmouse, calmly, how 
reasonable and moderate is my offer” 
—proceeded Gammon ; who now and 
then experienced changes of colour, 
on the sudden recurrence of a sense of 
his last misfortune. 

‘* Here’s Lady Cicely to have £3000 
a-year.” 

pin Not till after your death, my dear 
sir” — 

“ Then she shall have it directly ; 
for curse me if I don’t kill myself!”— 

«© Then she would never have a far- 
thing—for I should instantly produce 
the real heir” — 

“Yah!” exclaimed Titmouse, ut- 
tering a sound like the sharp, furious 
bark of a cur, foiled at all points. He 
threw himself on the sofa, and folded 
his arms on his breast, compressing 
them as it were with convulsive vehe- 
mence. 

“ Do not excite yourself, Mr Tit- 
mouse—y ou arestill one ofthe most for- 
tunate men upon earth, to have fallen 
into hands like mine, I can assure you ! 
You will still enjoy a truly splendid 
income—little short of nine thousand 
a-year—for I will undertake to raises 
the Yatton rental, within a year or 
two, to twelve or thirteen thousand 
a-year, as I have often told you—I 
have explained to you over and over 
again, how absurdly under their value 
they were let in the time of ”— 

“ And youv’e perhaps forgotten 
that I’ve borrowed nearly fifty thou- 
sand pounds—that costs nothing, I 
suppose!” . 

“ Well, certainly, you must bea 
oo careful for a year or two, that’s 

“‘ Demme, sir ]|—1 must giye up my 
yacht !” exclaimed Titmouse, despe- 
rately, snapping his thumb and finger 
vehemently at Gammon. 
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** Yes—or Yatton,” replied Gammon, 
sternly. “ After all—what more shall I 
be than a sort of steward of yours?” 

“1 don’t want one,” interrupted 
Titmouse ; and, starting from the sofa, 
walked to the window, where lie stood 
with his back turned towards Gam~ 
mon, and crying! Gammon eyed 
him for several minutes in silence ; 
and then slowly approaching him, 
tapped him briskly.on the shoulder. 
Titmouse started. ‘* Come, sir—you 
have now, I hope, relieved your little 
feelings, and must attend to me—and 
be prompt. The time for trifling, and 
playing the baby, or the girl, is gone. 
Hark you, sir!—yield me my terms, 
or this very day I spring a mine under 
your feet, you little villain! that shall 
blow you into ten thousand atoms, and 
scatter them wider than even you scat- 
tered just now those bits of worthless 
paper! Do youhear that?” As he 
said this, he took hold of the collar of 
Titmouse’s dressing-gown, which . 
Titmouse felt to be grasped by a hand, 
tightening momentarily, with the vehe- 
mentemotionofGammon. ‘Titmouse 
made no reply ; but gazed at Gammon 
with a countenance full of distress and 
terror. 

** Pause, and you are lost—stripped 
of this gaudy dress—turned out of this 
splendid house into the streets, or a 
prison!—If I quit this room—and I 
will not wait much longer—without 
your plain and written consent to my 
terms, I shall go direct to my Lord 
Dreddlington, and tell him the ob- 
scure and base-born impostor that has 
crept” —— ' 

‘Oh, Mr Gammon—Mr Gammon! 
have mercy on me!” exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, shaking like an aspen-leaf—at 
length realizing the terrible extent of 
danger impending over him. 

‘* Have mercy on yourself!” re- 
joined Gammon, sternly. 

1 will!—Tll do all you ask—I 
will, so help me ——!” 

“T'm glad to hear it!” said Gam- 
mon, relaxing, his hold of Titmouse; . 
and, in a voice of returning kindness, 
adding—‘ Oh, Titmouse, Titmouse! 
how fearful would be the scene—when 
your noble father-in-law—you must 
have quitted the country! His lords 
ship would have. instantly divorced 
you from, the Lady Cecilia!” 

« You can’t think how I Jove Lady 
‘Cicely !’’, exclaimed, Titmouse, in a 
broken voice. 
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«* Ay—but would she love you, if 
she knew who and what you were ?” 

*¢ Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! Ilove Lad 
Cicely! I love Lady Cicely!” ' 

‘¢‘ Then get pen, ink, and paper, if 
you would not lose her for ever!” 

‘‘ Here they are, Mr Gammon!” 
exclaimed Titmouse, hastily stepping 
to his desk which lay on the table, and 
with tremulous eagerness got out a 
quire of writing paper and took a pen. 
«* Suppose you write, Mr Gammon,” 
said he suddenly—*“ my hand trembles 
so! Lord, I feel so sick! I'll sign any 
thing you like!” 

“Perhaps it would be better,” re- 
plied Gammon, sitting down, and dip- 
ping his pen into the inkstand; it 
may save time.” He commenced writ- 
ing ; and, as he went on, said, at in- 
tervals—‘“ Yes, Titmouse! Thank 
God, all is near over! It shall no 
longer be in Lord Dreddlington’s 
power—no, nor any one’s—to beggar 
you—to transport you—to take your 
noble wife from you.” 

“Oh, no, no! You know Lady 
Cicely’s taken me for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer.” 

‘Ah, Titmouse! But she did not 
know, when she said that, that she 
was speaking to a” —— 

«What! wouldn’t it hold good?” 
exclaimed Titmouse, perfectly aghast. 

* We need not speculate on a case 
that cannot arise, my dear Titmouse,” 
repliedGammon, eyeing himsteadfast-" 
ly, and then resuming his writing.— 
‘* This paper becomes, as they say at 
sea, your sheet-anchor!—Here you 
shall remain—the owner of Yatton— 
of this splendid house—husband of 
Lady Cecilia—a member of Parlia- 
ment—and, in due time, as my Lord 
Drelincourt, take. your place perma- 
nently in the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment.— Now, Mr Titmouse, sign your 
name.” 

Titmouse eagerly took the pen, and, 
with a very trembling hand, affixed 
his signature to what Gammon had 
written. ' 

* You'll. sign it too, eh?” he en- 
quired, timidly. 

‘¢ Certainly, my dear Titmouse,”— 
Gammon affixed his signature, after a 
moment’s consideration. —“* Now we 
are both bound—we are friends. for 
life! Let us shake hands, my dear, 
dear Titmouse, to. bind ‘the ,bar- 
gain.” -. , 

They did so, Gammon cordially 
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taking into his hands each hand of 
Titmouse, who, in his anxiety and ex- 
citement, never once thought of asking 
Mr Gammon to allow him to read over 
what he had signed. 

«Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, heav- 
ing a very deep sigh, “ I begin to feel 
something like again!—It’s really all 
right ?”’ 

«* On my sacred word of honour,” 
replied Gammon, laying his hand on 
his heart, “ provided you perform the 
engagement into which you have this 
day entered.” 

«¢ Never fear! honour bright!” said 
Titmouse, placing Ais on his heart, 
with as solemn a look as he could as- 
sume. 

Mr Gammon, having folded up the 
paper, put it into his pocket-book. 

«I was a trifle too deep for you, 
Titmouse, eh?” said he, good-hu- 
mouredly. ‘ How could you suppose 
me green enough to bring you the 
real documents ?” he added, with per- 
fect command of voice and feature. 

«* Where are they?” enquired Tit- 
mouse, timidly. 

s¢ At a banker's, in a double-iron 
strong-box, with three different 
locks.” 

« Lord !—But, in course, you'll put 
them into the fire when I've perform- 
ed my agreement, eh?” 

Gammon looked at him for a mo- 
ment, doubtful what answer to make 
to this unexpected question. 

** My dear Titmouse,” said he, at 
length, “ I will be candid—I must pre- 
serve them—but no human eye shall 
ever see them except my own.” 

«* My stars!—Excuse me”—stam- 
mered Titmouse, uneasily. 

** Never fear my honour, Titmouse! 
Have you ever had reason to do so?” 

*¢ No—never! It’s quite true! And 
why don’t you trust me?” 

«‘ Have you forgotten !—Did I not 
trust you—as you supposed” —quickly 
subjoined Gammon, positively on the 
point of again committing himself— 
** and when you fancied you had the 
precious documents ?” 

“Oh! well”—said Titmouse, his 
face flushing all over—*‘ but that’s all 
past and gone.” 

** You must rely on my honour—and 
I'll tell you why. What would be 
easier than for me to pretend to you 
that the papers which you might see 
me burn, were really the originals— 
and yet be no such thing?” 








‘In course—yes; I see!” replied 
Titmouse—who, however, had really 
not comprehended the case which 
Gammon had put to him. “ Well— 
but—I say—excuse me, Mr Gam- 
mon ”—said Titmouse, hesitatingly 
returning, as Gammon imagined, to 
the charge—* but—you said some- 
thing about the real heir.” 

*¢ Certainly. There zs such a per- 
son.” 

‘* Well—but since you and I, you 
know, have made it up, and are friends 
for life—eh? What's to be done with 
the fellow ? (betwixt ourselves !”) 

** That is at present no concern— 
nay, it never will be any coneern of 
yours or mine. Surely it is enough 
for you, that you are enjoying the 
rank and fortune belonging to some 
one else? Good gracious! I can’t 
help reminding you—fancy the na- 
tural son of a cobbler—figuring away 
as the Right Honourable Lord Dre- 
lincourt—while all the while, the real 


- Lord Drelincourt is—nay, at this mo- 


ment, pining, poor soul! in poverty 
and obscurity.” ; 
“* Well—I dare say he’s used to it, 
so it can't hurt him much! But I’ve 
been thinking, Mr Gammon, couldn't 
get him—pressed? or enlisted into 
the army ?>—He’s a deuced deal better 
out of the way, you know, for both of 
us.” 
* Sir,” interrupted Gammon, speak- 
ing very seriously, and even with a 
melancholy and apprehensive air— 
“ leave the future to me. I have made 
all requisite arrangements ; the only 


‘ person on earth beside myself that can 


disturb them, is yourself.” 

Here a gentle tapping was heard at 
the door. 

** Be off!” shouted Titmouse, with 
angry impatience ; but Mr Gammon, 
who was anxious himself to begone, 
stepped to the door, and opening it, a 
servant entered—a tall, graceful foot- 
man, with powdered hair, shoulder- 
knot, and blue and yellow livery—and 
who obsequiously intimated to Mr 
Titmouse, that Signor Sol-fa had been 
in attendance for at least half-an- 
hour. 

* A—a—I don’t sing to-day—let 
him come to-morrow,” said Titmouse, 
and the servant withdrew. 

* Farewell, Mr Titmouse—I have a 
most important engagement awaiting 
me at the office—so I must take my 
leave. Will you execute the neces- 
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sary documents as soon as they are 
ready? I will cause them to be pre- 
pared immediately.” 

“Oh! yes ’—and he added in a cor- 
rection—‘ take care, Mr Gammon, 
no one knows why.” 

** Leave that to me!—Good morn- 
ing, Mr Titmouse,” replied Gammon, 
buttoning his surtout, and taking up 
his gloves and hat; and having shaken 
Titmouse by the hand, he was the next 
moment in the street-—where he heav- 
ed a prodigious sigh—which, however, 
only momentarily relieved his pent-up 
bosom from the long-suppressed rage, 
the mortification, the wounded pride, 
and the wild apprehension with which 
it was nearly bursting. Why, what 
a sudden and serious disaster had be- 
fallen him! What but his own incon- 
ceivable folly had occasioned it? His 
own puppet had beaten him ; had laid 
him prostrate: ’twas as though Pros- 
pero had permitted Caliban to wheedle 
him out of his wand!—What could 
Gammon possibly have been thinking 
about, when he trusted the originals 
into the hands of Titmouse? As 


Gammon recognized no over-ruling. 


Providence, he was completely at a 
loss to account for an act of such sur- 
passing thoughtlessness and weakness 
as he had committed—at the mere re- 
collection of which, as he walked 
along, he ground his teeth together 
with the vehemence of his emotions. 
After a while, he reflected that re- 
grets were idle—the future, not the 
past, was to be considered; and how 
he had to deal with the new state of 
things which had so suddenly been 
brought about. All he had thence. 
forth to trust to, was his mastery over 
the fears of a fool. But washe really, 
on consideration, in a worse position 
than before? Had Titmouse turned 
restive at any time while Gammon 
possessed the documents in question, 
could Gammon have had more effectual 
control over him than he still had, 
while he had succeeded in persuading 
Titmouse that such documents were 
still in existence? Could the legality 
of the transaction which Gammon 
sought to effect, be upheld one whit 
the more in the one case than in the 
other, if Titmouse took it into his 
head resolutely to resist? Again, 
could an arrangement of such magni- 
tude, could so serious a diminution of 
Titmouse’s income, remain long cons 
cealed from his father-in-law, Lord 
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Dreddlington, who, Gammon knew, 
was every now and then indicating 
some anxiety on the subject of Tit- 
mouse’s finances? Was it possible to 
suppose the Earl disposed to acquiesce, 
in any event, in such an arrangement ? 
Suppose again Titmouse, in some mo- 
ment of caprice, or under the influence 
of wine, should disclose to the Earl 
the arrangement which would have 
taken place ; and that either sinking, 
or revealing, the true ground or 
which Mr Gammon rested a claim of 
such magnitude? Gracious Heavens! 
—thought Gammon—fancy the Earl 
really made acquainted with the true 
state of the case! What effect would so 
terrible a disclosure produceupon him? 
Here a bold stroke occurred to Mr 
Gammon: what if he were himself, 
as it were, to take the bull by the 
horns—to be before-hand with Tit- 
mouse, and apprise the Earl of the 
frightful calamity that had befallen 
him and his daughter? Gammon’s 
whole frame vibrated with the bare 
imagining, of the scene which would 
probably ensue. But what was the 
practical use to be made of it? The 
first shock over, if the old man, in- 
deed, survived it—would the posses~ 
sion of such a secret give Gammon a 
complete hold upon the Earl, and 
render him, in effect, obedient to his 
wishes? The objects which Gammon 
had originally proposed to himself, 
and unwaveringly fixed his eye upon 
amidst all the mazy tortuosities of his 
course, since taking up the cause of 
Tittlebat Titmouse, was his own per- 
manent establishment in the upper 
sphere of society ; above all, conscious 
that could he but once emerge.into 
political life, his energies would en- 
sure him speedy distinction. With an 
independent income of £2000 a-year, 
he felt that he should be standing on 
sure ground. But even above and 
beyond these, there was one dazzling 
object of his hopes and wishes which, 
unattained, would render all others 
comparatively valueless—a union with 
Miss Aubrey. His heart fluttered 
within him at the bare notion of such 
an event. What effect would be 
produced upon that beautiful, that 
pure, high-minded, but haughty crea- 
ture—for haughty to Aim had Kate 
Aubrey ever appeared—by a know- 
ledge that he, Gammon, possessed the 
means—Bah! accursed Titmouse |— 
thought Gammon, his cheek suddenly 
2.4 
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blanching as herecollected that through 
him those means no longer existed— 
stay !—unless, indeed—which would, 
however, be all but impossible—peri- 
lous in the extreme. Absorbed with 
these reflections, he started on being 
accosted by the footman of the Earl of 
Dreddlington ; who, observing Gam- 
mon, had ordered his carriage to draw 
up; to enable his lordship to speak to 
him. It was the end of Oxford Street 
nearest to the City. 

“ Sir— Mr Gammon—good day, 
sir!” commenced the Earl, with a slight 
appearance of disappointment, and 
even displeasure; ‘* pray has any thing 
unfortunate happened ”—— 

“ Unfortunate! I beg your lord- 
ship’s pardon.” interrupted Gam- 
mon, colouring visibly, and gazing 
with surprise at the Earl. - 

* You do not generally, Mr Gam- 
mon, forget your appointments. The 
Marquis, I, and the gentlemen of the 
Direction, have been waiting for you 
in vain at the office for a whole hour.” 

«Good Heavens! my lord—I am 
confounded!” said Gammon, suddenly 
receollecting the engagement he had 
made with the Earl; “ I have forgot~ 
ten every thing in a sudden fit of in- 
disposition, with which I have been 
seized at the house of a client at 
Bayswater. I can but apologize, my 
lord” —— 

‘* Sir, say no more ; your looks are 
more than sufficient: and I beg that 
you will do me the honour to accept a 
seat in my carriage, and tell me whi- 
ther you will be driven. I’m at your 
service, Mr Gammon, for at least an 
hour: longer than that I cannot say, 
as I have to be at the House; you re- 
member our two bills have to be for- 
warded a stage” 

Since his lordship was as peremp- 
tory as politeness would permit him to 
be, in got Gammon, and named Tue 
GunrowDER AND FresHwaTer Com- 
pany’s Offices, in Lothbury, in the 
hopes of finding yet some of the 
gentlemen whom he had so sadly dis- 

appointed ; and thither, having turned 
is horses’ heads, drove the coachman. 

“ Sir,” said the Earl, after much 
enquiry into the nature of Gammon’s 
Tecent indisposition, “by the way, 
what ean be the meaning of my Lord 
Tadpole’s opposition to the second 
reading of our bill, No. 2?” 

« We offered his lordship no shares, 
my lord—-that is the secret. I saw 
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him a few days ago, my lord, and he 
sounded me upon the subject ; but— 
I’m sure your lordship will under- 
stand—in a company such as ours, 
my lord” —— 

“ Sir, I quite comprehend you, and 
I applaud your vigilant discrimination. 
Sir, in affairs of this description, in 
order to secure the confidence of the 
public, it is a matter of the last im- 
portance that none but men of the 
highest—by the way, Mr Gammon, 
how are the Gortpen Eco shares? 
Would you advise me to sell” 

«* Hold, my lord, a little longer. 
We are going, in a few days’ time, to 
publish some important information 
concerning the prospects of the under- 
taking, of the most brilliant character, 
and which cannot fail to raise the va- 
lue of the shares. Has your lord- 
ship signed the deed yet?” 

“* Sir, I signed it last Saturday, in 
company with my Lord Marmalade. 
I should not like to part with my inter- 
est in the. company, you see— Mr 
Gammon—hastily ; but I am in your 
hands” —— 

“© My lord, I am ever watchful of 
your lordship’s interests.” 

«* By the way, will you dine with 
me to-morrow? We shall be quite 
alone, and I am very anxious to ob- 
tain an accurate account of the pre- 
sent state of Mr Titmouse’s property ; 
for, to tell you the truth, I have heard 
of one or two little matters that ocea- 
sion me some uneasiness ”"——- 

«‘ Can any thing be more unfortu- 
nate, my lord? I am engaged out 
to dinner for the next three days—if 
indeed I shall be well enough to go 
to any of them,” said Gammon, with 
an agitation which could have escaped 
the observation of few persons except 
the Earl of Dreddlington. 

«* Sir—I exceedingly regret to hear 
it: let me trust that some day next 
week I shall be more fortunate. There 
are several matters on which I am de- 
sirous of consulting you. When did 
you last see Mr Titmouse?” 

« Let me see, my lord—I—don’t 
think I’ve seen him since Monday last, 
when I casually met him in one of the 
committee-rooms of the House of Com- 
mons, where, by the way, he seems a 
pretty frequent attendant’””—— 

«* I'm glad to hear it,” replied the 
Earl, somewhat gravely; and, as 
Gammon imagined, with a slight ex- 
pression of surprise, or even distrust, 
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Gammon therefore fancied that the 
Earl had received recent intelligence 
of some of the wild pranks of his hope- 
ful son-in-law, and wished to make 
enquiries concerning them of Gam- 
mon. 

*¢ Will you, sir, have the goodness 
to write off to-day to General Epau- 
lette’s solicitors, and tell them I wish 
to pay off immediately £12,000 of his 
mortgage? Oblige me, sir, by attend- 
ing to this matter to-day; for I met 
the General the other day at dinner— 
and—I might possibly have been mis- 
taken, sir—but I fancied he looked at 
me as if he wished me to feel myself 
his debtor. Do you understand me, 

_sir? It annoyed me; and I wish to 
get out of his hands as soon as pos- 
sible.” 
“ Rely upon it, my lord, it shall 
be attended to this very day,” re- 
plied Gammon, scarcely able—troubled 
though he was—to suppress a smile at 
the increasing symptoms of purse- 
pride in the Karl, whose long-empty 
coffers were being so rapidly and un- 
expectedly replenished by the various 
enterprises into which, under Gam- 
mon’s auspices, his lordship had en- 
tered with equal energy and sagacity. 
While the Earl was speaking, the ear- 
riage drew up at the door of the com- 
pany’s office, and Gammon alighted. 
The Earl, however, finding that all 
the gentlemen whom he had left there 
had quitted, drove off westward, at a 
smart pace, and reached the House in 
time for the matters which he had 
mentioned to Mr Gammon. That 
gentleman soon dropped the languid 
demeanour he had worn in Lord Dred- 
dlington’s presence, and addressed him- 
self with energy and decision to a great 
~ number of important and difficult mat- 
ters requiring his attention—princi- 
pally connected with several of the pub- 

ic companies in which he was interest- 


ed—and one of which, in particular, 
required the greatest possible care and 
tact, in order to prevent its bursting — 


prematurely. He had also to get 
through a considerable arrear of pro- 
fessional business, and to write several 
letters on the private business of Lord 
Dreddlington, and of Mr Titmouse— 
respectively. Nay, he had one or two 
still more urgent calls upon his atten- 
tion: the action against himself for 
L.4000 penalties, for bribery, arising 
out of the Yatton election, and as to 
which he had received, that afternoon, 
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a very gloomy opinion from Mr Lynx, 
who was advising him on his de- 
fence. Much in the same plight, also, 
were Messrs Bloodsuck, Mudflint, and 
Woodlouse, for whom Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, were defending 
similar actions ; and who were worried 
out of their lives by daily letters from 
their terror-stricken clients, as to the 
state, progress, and prospects of the 
several causes in which they were so 
deeply interested. All these actions 
were being pressed forward by the 
plaintiffs with a view to trial at the 
ensuing Yorkshire Assizes; had been 
made, by the plaintiffs, special juries ; 
and, infinitely to Gammon’s vexation 
and alarm, he had found, on hurrying 
to retain Mr Subtle, that he, Mr Ster- 
ling, and Mr Crystal, had been already 
retained for the plaintiffs! Lastly, 
he was dreadfully teased by an ac- 
tion of seduction, which had, a few 
days before, been brought against 
Mr Titmouse; and which Gammon, 
finding it was a very bad case, was 
making great efforts to compromise. 
To each and every of these matters, he 
gave the attention that was due—and, 
about seven o’clock, having finished 
his labours for the day, repaired, a 
dood deal exhausted; to his chambers 
at Thavie's Inn. After a slight re- 
past, he proceeded to draw up confi- 
dential ** instructions” for Mr Frank 
pledge, to frame the deeds necessary to 
carry into effect his contemplated ar- 
rangement with Titmouse. That did 
not take him long; and having sealed 
up his packet, and addressed it, he 
threw himself down on the sofa, and 
gave himself up to anxious meditation, 
for he was aware that he was now, as 
it were, touching the very crisis of his 
fortunes. Again, again, and again he 
recurred to the incident of the day— 
the destruction of his documents by 
‘Titmouse ; and cursed his own stupi- 
dity, even aloud. Yet he could not 
avoid indulging at the same time in 
secret pride and exultation at the ad- 
mirable presence of mind which he 
had displayed—the successful skill 
with which he had encountered so 
sudden, singular, and serious an emer- 
gency. But what would be the effect 
of the destruction of those documents, 
upon certain secret arrangements of his 
connected with Titmouse’s recovery 
of the Yatton property ?—a question 
which occasioned Gammon great per- 
plexity and apprehension, Then, as 
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to Gammon’s rent charge of £2000 

rannom on the Yatton property— 
eS bethought himself, with no little 
uneasiness, of some expressions con- 
cerning Titmouse’s property, let fall 
by the Earl that day: and if his lord- 
ship should persevere in his determi- 
nation to become minutely acquainted 
with the state of Titmouse’s property, 
how could the new and heavy incum- 
brance about to be laid upon it possi- 
bly escape discovery? and if it did, 
how was it to be accounted fur, or sup- 
ported ? Confound it! It seemed as if 
fate .were bent upon urging on a ca- 
tastrophe! 

« Shall I,” thought Gammon, 
«¢ wait till 1am challenged on the sub- 
ject, and then fire my shot, and bring 
his lordship down from the tight-rope? 
Then, however, I cannot but appear 
to have known the thing from the very 
beginning ; and God knows what lia- 
bilities, civil or criminal—of fraud or 
conspiracy—may be attached to what 
I have done! Shall I wait for a con- 
venient, though early opportunity, 
and rush, with dismay and confusion, 
into the Ear!’s presence, as with a dis- 
covery only just made? By Heaven! 
but the thing wears already a very 
ugly appearance. If it comes out, 
what an uproar will be in the worid! 
The lightning will fall on my head 
first, unless I take care. The disco- 
very will doubtless kill Lord Dred- 
dlington; and as for his daughter, it 
may overturn the little reason she 
has !” 

Passing from this subject, Gammon 
surveyed his other relations with the 
Earl, which were becoming daily more 
involved and critical. He had seduced 
his lordship into various mercantile 
speculations, such as had already 
placed him in a very questionable 
point of view, as taking advantage of 
the raging mania for bubble compa- 
nies. In fact, Gammon had, by his 
skilful but not very scrupulous man- 
ceuvring, already put into Lord Dred- 
dlington’s pocket some forty thousand 
— and at the same time involved 

is lordship in liabilities which he ne- 
ver dreamed of, and even Gammon 
himself had not contemplated. Then 
he warmed with his apparent proxi- 
mity to Parliament, (to that part of 
Titmouse’s bargain Gammon resolved 
to hold him to the very letter,) which 
he was sure of entering on the very 
next election. By that time he would 
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have realized a sum, through his con-, 
nexion with the various companies, 
which, even independently of the in-. 
come to be derived thereafter from the 
Yatton property, would render him so 
far independent as to warrant him in 
dissolving partnership with Messrs 
Quirk and Snap, and quitting at least 
the practice of the profession. He was 
a man of very powerful mind, possess- 
ing energies of the highest order, and 
for the development and display of 
which he felt, and fretted when he felt, 
his present position in society afforded 
him no scope whatever, till at least he 
had entered upon that series of bold 
but well-conceived plans and purposes 
with which he has been represented as 
occupied since the time when he first 
became the secret master of the for- 
tunes of Titmouse. His ambition was 
boundless, and he felt within himself 
a capacity for the management of po- - 
litical affairs of no ordinary magni- 
tude, could he but force himself in- 
to the regions where his energies and 
qualifications could be discovered and 
appreciated. Indeed I will undertake 
to say, that, had Gammon only beena 
coop man, he would, in all probabi- 
lity, have become a great one. But, 
to proceed with the matters which 
were then occupying his busy brain. 
There was yet one upon which all his 
thoughts settled with a sort of agi- 
tating interest—his connexion with the 
Aubreys; and whenever that name 
occurred to his thoughts, one beaute- 
ous image rose before him like that of 
an angel—I mean Miss Aubrey. She 
was the first object that ever excited 
in him the passion of Jove—that love, 
I mean, which is in a manner purified 
and sublimated from all grossness or 
sensuality by a due appreciation of in- 
tellectual and moral excellence. When 
he dwelt upon the person and charac- 
ter of Miss Aubrey, and for a moment 
realized the possibility of a union 
with her, he felt, as it were, elevated 
above himself. Then her person was 
very beautiful ; and there was a cer- 
tain bewitching something about her 
manners, which Gammon could only 
Jeel, not describe; in short, his pas- 
sion for her had risen to a most extra- 
ordinary pitch of intensity,.and be- 
came a sort of infatuation. In spite 
of all that had happened at Yatton, 
he had contrived to continue, and was 
at that moment, on terms of consider. 
able intimacy with the Aubreys, and 
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had, moreover, been all the while so 
watchful over himself as to have given 
none of them any reason to suspect 
the state of his feelings towards Miss 
Aubrey ; and, on the other hand, no- 
thing had ever transpired to give him 
the slightest inkling of the state of 
matters between Miss Aubrey and De- 
lamere—with the exception of one so- 
litary circumstance which had at the 
moment excited his suspicions—Mr 
Delamere’s contesting the borough of 
Yatton. Though he had watched for 
it, however, nothing had afterwards 
occurred calculated to confirm his sus- 
picion. He had taken infinite pains 
to keep a good name in Vivian Street, 
with great art representing, from time 
to time, his disgust for the conduct 
and character of Titmouse, and the 
reluctance with which he discharged 
his duty towards that gentleman. He 
made a point of alluding to the “‘ gross 
and malignant insult” which had been 
offered at the hustings to the venerable 
Vicar of Yatton, and which, he said, 
was a sudden suggestion of Mr Tit- 
mouse’s, and carried into effect by 
** the vile Unitarian parson, Mud- 
flint,” in defiance of Mr Gammon’s 
wishes to the contrary. He repre- 
sented himself as still haunted by the 
mild, reproachful, sorrowful, indignant 
look with which Dr Tatham had re- 
garded him, as though he had been 
the author of the insult. The account 
which appeared in the Zrue Blue of 
his indignant interference on the oc- 
casion of Mr Delamere’s being struck 
on the hustings, was calculated, as 
Mr Gammon conceived, to corrobo- 
rate his representations, and aid the 
impression he was so anxious to pro- 
duce. Forthe same reason Mr Gam- 
mon, whenever he had been at Yat- 
ton, had acted with great caution and 
secrecy, so as to give no cause of. of- 
fence to Dr Tatham; to whom he 
from time to time complained, in con- 
fidence, of those very acts of Mr 
Titmouse which had been dictated to 
him by Mr Gammon. Thus reason- 
ed Mr Gammon; but it would in- 
deed have been singular had he suc- 
ceeded as he desired and expected. He 
lost sight of the proverbial influence 
of one’s wishes over one’s belief. In 
imagining that he had concealed from 
the Aubreys all the unfavourable fea- 
tures of his conduct, was he not, in 
some degree, exhibiting the folly ot 
the bird that thrust its ead only into 
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the bush, and imagined that it had 
thereby concealed its whole body ? 
The Aubreys knew amply sufficient 
to warrant a general dislike and dis- 
trust of Mr Gammon ; but there ex- 
isted grave reasons for avoiding any 
line of conduct which Gammon might 
choose to consider offensive. Mr Au- 
brey justly regarded him as standing, 
at present, alone between him and 
some of his most serious liabilities. 
If Gammon, to accomplish objects to 
them undiscoverable, wore a mask— 
why challenge his enmity by attempt- 
ing to tear off that mask? Mr Aubrey 
governed his movements, therefore, 
with a prudent caution ; and though, 
after the election and the infamous 
decision of the election committee, 
Gammon was received at Vivian Street 
—whither he went with no little anx- 
iety and trepidation—it was with a 
visibly increased coolness and reserves 
but still with studious courtesy ; and 
beyond that distinct but delicate line, 
none of them ever advanced a hair’s- 
breadth, which Gammon observed 
with frequent and heavy misgivings. 
But he felt that something must at 
length be done, or attempted, to carry 
into effect his fond wishes with re- 
ference to Miss Aubrey. Months had 
elapsed, and their relative position 
seemed totally unchanged since the 
first evening that his manceuvre had 
procured him a brief introduction to 
Mrs Aubrey’s drawing-room. In fact, 
he considered that the time had ar- 
rived for making known, in some way 
or other, the state of his feelings to 
Miss Aubrey; and after long deli- 
beration, he resolved to do so without 
loss of time, and, moreover, pergonal- 
ly. He had a heavy misgiving that 
he should be—at all events at first— 
unsuccessful; and now that, having 
taken his determination, he passed in 
rapid review all their intercourse, he 
perceived less and less ground for be- 
ing sanguine ; for he felt that Miss 
Aubrey’s manner towards him had 
been throughout more cold and guard- 
ed than that of either Mr or Mrs Au- 
brey. Like a prudent general con- 
templating the contingencies of an 
important expedition, and calculating 
his means of encountering them, 
Gammon considered—persuasion fail- 
ing—what means of compulsion had 
he? He came, at length, finally to 
the conclusion, that his resources were 
at that moment. most available; and 
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moreover, that his circumstances re- 
quired an immediate move. 

The very next day, about ten o'clock, 
he sallied forth from his chambers, 
and bent his steps towards Vivian 
Street, intending to keep watch for at 
least a couple of hours, with a view to 
ascertaining whether Mrs Aubrey’s 
going out alone would afford him an 
opportunity of seeing Miss Aubrey, 
alone and undisturbed ; reasonably 
reckoning on the absence of Mr 
Aubrey at the Temple, whither he 


knew he always went about half-. 


past nine o'clock. That day, how- 
ever, Mr Gammon watched in vain— 
during the time that he stayed, only 
the servants and the children quitted 
the door. The next day he walked 
deliberately close past the house: was 
that brilliant and tasteful performance 
on the piano hers? Again, however, 
he was unsuccessful. The next day, 
from a safe distance, he beheld both 
Mrs and Miss Aubrey, accompanied 
by a female servant and the children, 

uit the house, and walk in the direc- 
tion of the Park, whither he followed 
their movements with a beating heart. 
The next time, he saw Miss Aubrey 
leave the house accompanied only by 
little Charles, and he instantly turned 
his steps despondingly eastward. How 
little did either of those fair forms 
dream of the strict watch that was 
thus kept upon their every movement! 
Two days afterwards, however, Gam- 
mon’s perseverance was rewarded ; 
for shortly after eleven o'clock, he be- 
held Mrs Aubrey, accompanied by the 
two children, quit the house, and turn 
towards the Park. Gammon’s heart 
began to beat hard. Though he never 
eared much for dress, his appearance 
on the present occasion afforded indi- 
cations of some little attention to it; 
and he appeared simply a well-dressed 
gentleman, in a dark-blue buttoned 
surtout, with velvet collar, and plain 
black stock, as, after a moment’s some- 
what flurried pause, he knocked and 
tang at Mr Aubrey’s door. 

‘Is Mr Aubrey within?” he en- 
quired of the very pretty and respect- 
able-looking maid-servant, who pre- 
sently answered his summons. 

** No, sir; he is never here af- 
ter” —— 

« Perhaps Afrs Aubrey "—— 

** No, sir; there is only Miss Au- 
brey at home; my mistress and the 
children are gone out into the Park, 
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and Miss Aubrey is writing letters, or 
she would have gone with my mis: 
tress.” 

** Perhaps—I could see— Miss Au- 
brey for a moment?” enquired Gam- 
mon, with as matter-of-fact an air as 
he could assume. 

‘ Certainly, sir—she is in the draw- 
ing-room. Will you walk up stairs?” 
said the girl, who of course knew him 
well, as not an infrequent visiter at 
the house. So she led the way tp 
stairs, he following, and with some- 
what fading colour. 

** Mr Gammon!” he presently 
heard, as he stood on the landing, 
echoed in the rich and soft voice of 
Miss Aubrey, who seemed to speak in 
a tone of great surprise, in answer to 
the servant's announcement. 

“ Why, Fanny, did you not say 
that neither your master nor mistress 
was at home?’’ Gammon next heard 
hastily asked, in a lower tone, by Miss 
Aubrey, and his countenance fell a 
little ; for there was a tone of dispiea- 
sure, or chagrin, in her voice, espe- 
cially as she added, “ You should 
have said that Iwas engaged! Well, 
show him in, Fanny ;” and the next 
moment Mr Gammon found himself 
bowing his way towards Miss Aubrey, 
with whom, for the first time in his 
life, he found himself alone. 

She was sitting writing at her desk, 
before which stood, in a small flower- 
glass, a beautiful moss-rose. There 
was a little air of negligence in the 
arrangement of her hair, and her 
light morning costume displayed her 
figure to infinite advantage. There 
was really something inexpressibly 
lovely in her whole appearance, seen, 
though she was, at that moment, b 
Gammon, through a faint mist of dis- 
pleasure. 

“* Good-morning, Mr Gammon,” 
she commenced, rising a little from 
her chair; and sinking again into it, 
slightly turned it towards him, gazing 
at him with some curiosity, 

‘* May I venture to hope, madam, 
that 1 am not intruding upon you,” 
said he, seating himself in the chair 
nearest to him, and placing his hat 
upon the ground. 

‘* My brother always leaves at half- 
past nine; is he not at the Temple to- 
day, Mr Gammon?” she added, a 
little eagerly—for the first time ob- 
serving something unusual in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. 
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« {really don’t know—in fact, I 
have not been there to-day ; I thought 
it better, perhaps,”——he paused fot 
a second. 

*‘ I sincerely trust, Mr Gammon,” 
interrupted Miss Aubrey, slightl 
changing colour, and looking wit 
great anxiety at Mr Gammon—* that 
nothing unpleasant — unfortunate— 
has happened: do, pray, Mr Gam- 
mon!” she continued earnestly, turn- 
ing her chair full towards him—* for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me!”’ 

‘‘] assure you, madam, upon my 
honour, that nothing whatever has 
happened, that I know of, since last 

” 

* Oh dear—I was getting so alarm- 
ed!” said she, with a faint sigh, hast- 
ily putting back the curls which were 
clustering rather more luxuriantly 
than usual over her fair cheek. 

“ Certainly, madam; I have, how- 
ever an errand—one to me, at least, 
of inexpressible importance,” he com- 
menced, and in a lower key than that 
in which he had previously spoken ; 
and there was a peculiarity in his 
manner which quite riveted Miss 
Aubrey’s eye upon his expressive— 
and now, she saw, plainly agitated 
countenance. What can possibly be 
the matter ? thought she, as she made a 
courteous but somewhat formal inclin- 
ation towards him, and said something 
about * begging him to proceed.” 

**T hope, madam, that compara- 
tively few as have been my opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with it, I 
may venture to express my profound 
appreciation of your superior charac- 
ter.” 

« Really, sir,” interrupted Miss 

Aubrey—* you are not candid with 
me. Iam now certain that you have 
some unpleasant communication to 
make! Do, I entreat of you, Mr 
Gammon, give me credit for a dittle 
presence of mind and firmness: let 
me know the worst, and be prepared 
to break it to my brother and sister.” 
Gammon seemed unable to bear her 
bright blue eyes fixed upon his own, 
which he directed to the floor, while 
his cheek flushed. Then he looked 
again at her; and with an eye that 
explained all, and drove away the 
bloom from Miss Aubrey’s cheek, 
while it also suspended, for a moment, 
her breathing. 

* Oh, forgive me for an instant— 
for one moment bear with me, Miss 
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Aubrey!” continued Gammon, in a 
voice of low and thfilling pathos 
** this interview agitates me almost to 
death; it is that which for a thousand 
hours of intense—absorbing—agoniz» 
ing doubts and fears, I have been 
looking forward to!” Miss Aubrey 
sat perfectly silent and motionl 
gazing intently at him, with blanch 
cheek: he might have been address- 
ing a Grecian statue. “ And now 
—now that it has at last arrived— 
when I feel as if I were breathing 
a new—an intoxicating atmosphere, 
occasioned by your presence—b 
the sight of your surpassing loveli- 
ness *’—— 

* Gracious mercy, sir! what can 
you mean!” at length interrupted 
Miss Aubrey, with a slight start—at 
the same time slipping her chair a 
little further from Mr Gammon, “ I 
declare, sir, I do not in the least un- 
derstand you,” she continued, with 
much energy; but her increasing 
paleness showed the effect which his 
extraordinary conduct had produced 
upon her. She made a strong and 
successful effort, however, to recover 
her self-possession. 

“ I perceive, madam, that you are 
agitated.” 

“* I am, sir! astonished !—shocked ! 
—I could not have imagined "’—— 

‘“* Madam! madam! at the risk 


of being deemed unkind—cruel—if I 


die for it, I cannot resist telling you 
that I reverence—I love you to a de- 
gree” —— 

‘‘ Oh, Heavens!” murmured Miss 
Aubrey, still gazing with an air of 
amazement at him. Several times the 
thought of rising to ring the bell, and 
at once get rid of so astounding an 
interruption and intrusion ; but for 
seyeral reasons she abstained from do- 
ing so as long as possible. 

*¢ It would be ridiculous, sir,” said 
she, at length, with sudden spirit and 
dignity, ‘* to affect ignorance of your 
meaning and intentions; but may I 
venture to ask what conduct of mine 
—what single act of mine—or word— 
or look—has ever induced you toima- 


gine, for one moment to believe” ~— 


‘© Alas, madam, that which you 


_could not conceal er econtrol—your 


incomparable exeellence—your beauty 
—loveliness—Madam! madam! the 
mere sight of your transeendent—my 
soul sunk prestrate before you the 
first moment that I eversaw you” —— 
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ing to me, I am to gather that youare . 


All this was uttered by Gammon in 
a very low tone, and with passionate 
fervour of manner. Miss Aubrey 
trembled visibly, and had grown very 
cold. A little vinaigrette stood be- 
side her—and its stinging stimulating 
powers were infinitely serviceable, and 
at length enabled her to make head 
against her rebellious feelings. 

‘* I certainly ought to feel flattered, 
sir,” said she, rapidly recovering her- 
self—‘ by the high terms in which 
you are pleased to speak-of me—of one 
who has not the slightest claim upon 
your good opinion. I really cannot 
conceive what conduct of mine can 
have led you to imagine that such an 
—an—application—as this could be 
successful—or received otherwise than 
with astonishment—and, if persisted 
in—displeasure, Mr Gammon.” This 
she said in her natural manner, and 
very pointedly. 

“ Miss Aubrey—permit me”—— 
said Gammon, passionately. 

**T cannot, sir—I have heard al- 
ready too much ; and I am sure, that 
when a lady requests a gentleman to 
desist from conduct which pains and 
shocks her—sir, I beg you will at once 
desist from addressing me in so very 
improper a strain and manner.” 

‘** Indulge my agonized feelings for 
one moment, Miss Aubrey,” said 
Gammon, with desperate energy— 
* alas! I had suspected—I had feared 
—that our respective positions in so- 
ciety would lead you to despise so 
comparatively humble and obscure a 
person, in point of station and cir- 
cumstances.” 

“« Sir! exclaimed Kate, magnifi- 
cently, drawing up her figure to its 
utmost height—her manner almost 
petrifying Gammon, whose last words 
she had most unaccountably imagined, 
at the moment, to amount to a bitter 
sarcastic allusion to their fallen for- 
tunes, and diminished personal conse- 
quence in society ; but she was quickly 
undeceived, as he proceeded, fer- 
vently— Yes, madam—your birth— 
your family connexions—your tran. 
scendent mental and personal” —— 

«* [—I—I beg your pardon, sir—I 
misunderstood you,” said Kate, 
discovering her error, and colouring 
violently—* but it is even more pain- 
ful to me to listen to the language you 
are addressing to me. Since you 


urge me to it, I beg you to understand, 


sir, that if by what you have been say- 


making me an offer of your addresses 
—I decline them at once, most per- 
emptorily, as a thing quite out of the 
question.” The tone and manner in 
which this was said—the determina- 
tion and hauteur perceptible in her 
striking and expressive features — 
blighted all the nascent hopes of Gam- 
mon; who turned perfectly pale, and 
looked the very image of misery and 
despair, The workings of his strongly 
marked features told of the agony of 
his feelings. Neither of them spoke 
for a few moments. * Alas! madam,” 
at length he inquired, in a tremulous 
voice—* am I presumptuous, if I in- 
timate a fear—which I dare hardly 
own to myself even—that I am too 
late—that there is some more for 
tunate——" Miss Aubrey blushed 
scarlet. 

‘* Sir,” said she, with quick indig- 
nant energy, ‘I should certainly con- 
sider such inquiries—most—presumpe 
tuous—most offensive—most unwar- 
ranted by any thing that has ever 
passed between us”—and indeed her 
eye quite shone with indignation. 
Gammon gazed at her with piercing 
intensity, and spoke not. 

«¢ You cannot but be aware, sir, that 
you are greatly taxing my forbear- 
ance—nay, sir, I feel that you are 
taking a very great liberty in making 
any such enquiries or suggestions,” 
continued Miss Aubrey, proudly, but 
more calmly ; “ but, as your manner 
is unobjectionable and respectful, I 
have no objection to say, sir, most un- 
hesitatingly, that the reason you hint 
at is not in the least concerned in the 
answer I have given. I have declined 
your proposals, sir, simply because I 
choose to decline them—because [have 
not, nor ever could have, the least dis- 
position to entertain them.” 

Gammon could not, at the moment, 
determine whether she really had or 
had not a pre-engagement. 

‘* Madam, you would bear with me 
did you but know the exquisite suffer- 
ing your words occasion me! Your 
hopeless tone and manner appear to 
my soul to consign it to perdition—to 
render me perfectly careless about 
life,” said Gammon, with irresistible 
pathos: and Miss Aubrey, as she look- 
ed and listened, pitied him.—**I might, 
perhaps, establish some claim to your 
favour, were I at liberty to recount to 
you my long unwearied exertions to 
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shield your brother—nay, all of you— 
from impending trouble and danger— 
to avert it from you.” 

“© We are indeed deeply sensible of 
your kindness towards us, Mr Gam- 
mon,” replied Miss Aubrey, with her 
usual sweetness and fascinating frank- 
ness of manner, which now he could 
not bear to behold. 

“‘ Suffer me, Miss Aubrey, but one 
word more,” he continued, eagerly, 
apprehensive that she was about to 
check him. ‘ Were you but aware of 
the circumstances under which I come 
to throw myself at your feet—myself, 
and all [ have—nor is that little, for I 
am in independent circumstances—I 
shall soon be in the House of Com- 
mons”—Miss Aubrey exhibited still 
more unequivocal symptoms of impa- 
tience—*‘ and for ever have abandon- 
ed the hateful walk in life to which for 
the last few years” 

*‘ T suppose I must listen to you, sir, 
however uselessly to yourself and dis- 
agreeable and painful to me. If, 
after all I have said, you choose to 
persevere,” said Miss Aubrey, with 
calm displeasure—— 

But Gammon persevered.—* I say, 
Miss Aubrey, that could you but catch 
a glimpse—one momentary glimpse— 
of the troubles which surround you all 
—infinitely greater than any which 
you have even yet experienced, severe 
and terrible though these have been— 
which are every day coming’ nearer 
and nearer to you”’ 

‘* What do you mean, Mr Gammon?” 
interrupted Miss Aubrey, alarmedly. 

«¢__ And which, eager and anxious 
as may, and shall be, my efforts, I may 
be unable any longer to avert from 
you—you would at least appreciate the 
pure and disinterested motives with 
which I set out upon my truly disas- 
trous mission.” 

«‘Once more, Mr Gammon, I as- 
sure you that I feel—that we all of us 
feel—a lively gratitude towards you 
for the great services you have ren- 
dered us; but how can that possibly 
vary my resolution? Surely, Mr Gam- 
mon, you will not require me to enter 
again upon a most unpleasant ”»—— 
Gammon heaved a profound sigh.— 
‘‘ With regard to your intimation of 
the danger which menaces us—alas! 
we have seen much trouble—and Pro- 
vidence may design us to see much 
more—I own, Mr Gammon, that I am 
disturbed by what you have said to me 
on that subject.” 
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‘I have but one word more to says 
madam,” said Gammon, in a low im- 
passioned tone, evidently preparing to 
sink upon one knee, and to assume an 
imploring attitude. 

On which Miss Aubrey rose from 
her chair, and, stepping back a pace 
or two, said, with great resolution, and 


‘in an indignant manner—*“ Jf you do 


not instantly resume your seat, sir, I 
shall ring the bell ; for you are begin- 
ning to take advantage of my present 
defenceless position—you are perse- 
cuting me, and I will not suffer it.— 
Sir, resume your seat, or 1 summon 
the servant into the room—a humilia- 
tion I could have wished to spare you.” 

Her voice was not half so impera- 
tive as was her eye. He felt that his 
cause was hopeless—he bowed pro- 
foundly, and said, in a low tone—** I 
obey you, madam.” 

Neither of them spoke for some mo- 
ments. At length—* Iam sure, sir,” 
said Miss Aubrey, looking at her watch, 
‘* you will forgive me for reminding 
you that when you entered I was en 
gaged writing letters’’—and she glan- 
ced at her desk—* for which purpose 
alone it is that I am not now accom- 
panying my sister and the children.” 

“TI feel too painfully, madam, that 
I am intruding ; but I shall soon cease 
to trouble you. Every one has some 
great bitterness to pass through at 
some time or other of his life—and I 
have this instant passed through mine,” 
replied Gammon, gloomily. 1 will 
not say that the bitterness of death is 
past; but I feel that life has hence- 
forth, as far as 1 am concerned, no- 
thing worth pursuing.” — Miss Aubrey 
remained silent while he spoke.—* Be- 
fore we part, Miss Aubrey, and close, 
as far as I—nay, as far, it may be, as 
both of us are concerned—a very me= 
morable interview, I have yet one com- 
munication to make, to which you will 
listen with absorbing interest. It will 
be made to you in such confidence as, 
having heard it, you may consider 
yourself at liberty conscientiously to 
keep from every person upon earth ; and 
I shall leave it to produce such effect 
upon you as it may.” 

‘* T shall not disguise from you, sir, 
that your manner and your language 
alarm me terribly,” said Miss Aubrey, 
peculiarly struck by the sinister ex- 
pression of his eye—one quite incon- 
sistent with the sad, subdued, gentle 
tone and manner of his address. “I 
am not anxious to receive so dark and 
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mysterious a communication as you 
hint at; and, if you choose to make it, 
I shall use my own discretion as to 
keeping it to myself, or mentioning it 
to any one whom I may choose—of 
that | assure you. You see that I am 
agitated ; I own it,” she added, drop- 

ing her voice, and pressing her left 
hand against her side; “but I am 
prepared to hear any thing you may 
choose to tell me—that I ought to 
hear.—Have mercy, sir,’’ she added, 
in a melting voice, “on a woman 
whose nerves you have already suffi- 
ciently shaken!” 

Gammon gazed at her with a bright 
and passionate eye that would have 
drunk her very soul. After a mo- 
ment’s pause—* Madam, it is this,” 
said he, in a very low tone: “ I have 
the means—I declare in the presence 
of Heaven, and on the word and ho- 
nour of a man”—[Oh, Gammon! 
Gammon! Gammon! have you for- 
gotten what occurred between you and 
your friend Titmouse one short week 
ago? Strange, infatuated man! what 
can youmean? What if she should 
take you at your word ?]—* of restor- 
ing to your brother all that he has lost 
—THE YATTON Property, Miss Au- 
brey —immediately — permanently — 
without fear of future disturbance— 
by due process of law—openly and 
most honourably.” 

** You are trifling with me, sir,” 
gasped Miss Aubrey, faintly, very 
faintiy—her cheek blanched, and her 
eye riveted upon that of Gammon. 

** Before God, madam, I speak the 
truth,” replied Gammon, solemnly. 

Miss Aubrey seemed struggling in- 
effectually to heave a deep sigh, and 
pressed both hands upon her left side, 
over her heart. 

* You are ill, very ill, Miss Au- 
brey,” said Gammon, with alarm, ris- 
ing from his chair. She also rose, 
rather hastily; turned towards the 
window, and with feeble trembling 
hands tried to open it, as if to relieve 
her faintness by the fresh air. But it 
was too late; poor Kate had been at 
length overpowered, and Gammon 
reached her just in time to receive her 
inanimate figure, which sunk into his 
arms. Never in his life had he been 
conscious of the feelings he that mo- 
ment experienced, as he felt her pres- 
sure against his arm and knee, and 
gazed upon her beautiful but death. 
like features. He felt as though he 
had been brought into momentary 








contact with an angel. Every fibre 
within him thrilled. She moved, she 
breathed not. He dared not kiss her 
lip, her cheek, her forehead, but raised 
her soft white band to his lips, and 
kissed it with indescribable tenderness 
and reverence. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause of irresolution, he gently 
drew her to the sofa, and laid her 
down, supporting her head and apply- 
ing her vinaigrette, till a deep-drawn 
sigh evidenced returning conscious- 
ness. Before she had opened her eyes, 
or could have become aware of the 
assistance he had rendered her, he had 
withdrawn to a respectful distance, 
and was gazing at her with deep anx- 
iety. It was several minutes before 
her complete restoration—which, how- 
ever, the fresh air entering through 
the windows, which Gammon hastily 
threw open, added to the incessant 
use of her vinaigrette, greatly accele- 
rated. 

« T hardly know, sir,” she com- 
menced, in a very low and faint tone 
of voice, and looking languidly at him, 
‘* whether I really heard you say, or 
only dreamed that I heard you say, 
something most extraordinary about 
Yatton ?” 

“| pray you, madam, to wait till 
you are completely restored; but it 
was indeed no dream—it was my voice 
which you heard utter the words you 
allude to; and when you can bear it, 
I am ready to repeat them as the 
words, indeed, of truth and soberness.” 

“Tam ready now, sir—I beg you 
will say quickly what you have to say,” 
replied Miss Aubrey, with returning 
firmness of tone and calmness of man- 
ner; at the same time passing her 
snowy handkerchief feebly over her 
forehead. 

He repeated what he had said be- 
fore. She listened with increasing ex- 
citement of manner; her emotions at 
length overmastered her, and she 
burst into tears, and wept for some 
moments unrestrainedly. 

Gammon gazed at her in silence; 
and then, unable to bear the sight of 
her sufferings, turned aside his head, 
and gazed towards the opposite corner 
of the room. How little he thought, 
that the object on which his eyes ac- 
cidentally settled, a most splendid 
harp, had been, only a few days be- 
fore, presented to Miss Aubrey by 
Mr Delamere! 

‘* What misery, Miss Aubrey, has 
the sight of your distress occasioned 
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me!” said Gammon, at length ; « and 


we why should my communication 
ave distressed you?” 

** I cannot doubt, Mr Gammon, the 
truth of what you have so solemnly 
told me,” she replied, in a tremulous 
voice; “ but will you not tell my 
unfortunate, my high-minded, my al- 
most broken-hearted brother ?"’ Again 
she burst into a fit of weeping. : 

* Must I say it, Miss Aubrey ?’ 
presently enquired Gammon, in a bro- 
ken voice; “ can I say it without oc- 
easioning what I dread more than I 
ean express—your displeasure? The 
use to be made of my power rests with 
you alone.’” 

She shook her head bitterly and 
despairingly, and hid her face in her 
handkerchief while he proceeded. 

‘¢ One word—one blessed word 
from your lips—and before this very 
day shall have passed away, I strike: 
down the wretched puppet that at 
present—replace your noble-minded 
brother at Yatton—restore you all to 
its delicious shades—Oh, Miss Au-~- 
brey, how you will love them! A 
thousand times dearer than ever! 
Every trace of the wretched idiot now 
there shall vanish; and let all this 
eome to pass before I presume to 
claim ”—— 

* It is impossible, sir,” replied Miss 
Aubrey, with the calmness of despair, 
** even were you to place my brother 
on the throne of England. Is it not 
cruel—shocking—that if you know 
my brother is really entitled—nay, it 
is monstrous injustice. What may be 
the means at your command I know 
not—I shall not enquire ; if it is to be 
purchased only on the terms you 
mention’’—she involuntarily shudder- 
ed—“ be it so—I cannot help it; 

and if my brother and his family 
must pine because I reject your ad- 
dresses "*—— 

“ Say not that word, Miss Aubrey ! 
Do not shut out all hope—Recall it! 
For God’s sake consider the conse- 
quences to your brother—to his fa- 
mily! I tell you that malice and ra- 
pacity are at this moment gleaming 
like wild wolves within a few paces 
of you—ready to rush upon you. Did 
you but see them as distinctly as I 
do, you would indeed shudder and 
shrink "——~ 

** I do, sir; but we trust in a mer- 
ciful Providence,” replied Miss Au- 
brey, “and resign ourselves to the 
will of Heaven.” 
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s May not Heaven have brought 
about this meeting between us as a 
mode of’ —— 

** Monstrous!” exclaimed Miss Au- 
brey, in a voice and with a look that 
for a moment silenced him. 

* It is high time that you should 
leave me, sir,” presently said Miss 
Aubrey, determinedly. * I have suf- 
fered surely sufficiently already ; and 
my first answer is also my last. I 
beg now, sir, that you will retire.” 

‘* Madam, you are obeyed,” replied 
Gammon, rising, and speaking in a 
tone of sorrowful deference. He felt 
that his fate was sealed. “ I now 
seem fully aware, to myself even, of 
the unwarrantable liberty I have ta- 
ken, and solicit your forgiveness.” — 
Miss Aubrey bowed to him loftily.— 
** I will not presume to solicit your 
silence to Mr and Mrs Aubrey con- 
cerning the visit I have paid you ?” 
he continued, very anxiously. 

* I am not in the habit, sir, of con- 
eealing any thing from my brother 
and sister; but 1 shall freely exereise 
my own discretion in the matter.” 

“ Well, madam,” said he, preparing 
to move towards the door, while Miss 
Aubrey raised her hand to the bell— 
‘in taking teave of you,” he paused, 
—“let me hope, not for ever—receive 
my solemn assurance, given before 
Heaven! that, haughtily as you have 
repelled my advances this day, I will 
yet continue to do all that is in my 
power to avert the troubles now 
threatening your brother—which I 
fear, however, will be but of little 
avail! Farewell, farewell, Miss Au- 
brey!” he exclaimed; and was the 
next moment rapidly descending the 
stairs. Miss Aubrey, bursting afresh 
into tears, threw herself again upon the 
sofa, and continued long im a state of 
excessive agitation. Mr Gammon 
walked eastward at a rapid pace, and 
in a state of mind which cannot be 
described. How he loathed the sight 

of Saffron Hill, and its disgusting ap- 

proaches! He merely looked into the 
office for a moment, saying that he 
felt too much indisposed to attend to 
business ; and then betook himself to 
his solitary chambers—a thousand 
times more solitary and cheerless than 
ever they had appeared before—where 
he remained in a sort of reverie for 
hours. About eleven o'clock, he was 
guilty of a strange piece of extrava- 
gance; for, his fevered soul being 
unable to find rest any where, he set 
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off for Vivian Street, and paced up 
and down it, with his eye constantly 
fixed upon Mr Aubrey’s house ; he 
saw the lights disappear from the 
drawing-room, and re-appear in the 
bed-rooms: them also he watched 
out—still he lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood, which seemed to have a 
sort of fatal fascination about it; and 
it was past three o’clock before, ex- 
hausted in mind and body, he regained 
his chamber, and throwing himself 
upon the bed, slept from mere weari- 
ness. 

Let me now turn to a man of a 
very different description—Mr Au- 
brey. He had now spent nearly a 
year in the real study of the law; dur- 
ing which time I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that he had made 
—notwithstanding all his dreadful 
drawbacks—at least five times the 
progress that is generally made by 
even the most successful of those who 
devote themselves to the legal profes- 
sion. He had, moreover, during the 
same period, produced five or six very 
brilliant political dissertations, and 
several contributions to historical 
literature; and the reader will not be 
surprised to learn, that such exertions 
as these, and such anxieties as were 
his, had told visibly on him. He was 
very thin; his cheek had lost its 
colour ; his eye was oppressed; his 
spirits had lost their buoyancy, except 
in the few intervals which he was 
permitted, by his harrassing labours, 
of domestic enjoyment. He still bore 
up against his troubles with an un- 
yielding resolution; feeling that Pro- 
vidence had called upon him to do his 
uttermost, and await the result with 
patience and faith. Nothing had oc- 
curred during this long interval to 
brighten his prospects—to diminish 
his crushing load of liabilityby a hair’s 
weight. But his well-disciplined mind 
now stood him in noble stead, and en- 
abled him to realize a daily conscious- 
ness of advancement in the pursuits to 
which he had devoted himself. 

You may imagine the alarm occa- 
sioned him, on his return from the 
Temple on the evening of the day on 
which Gammon had paid his remark- 
able visit to Miss Aubrey, which I 
have been describing, by the sight of 
the troubled countenances of his wife 
and sister. Mrs Aubrey had returned 
home within about half an hour after 
Gammon’s leaving Vivian Strect, and 
to her Miss Aubrey instantly commu- 





nicated the extraordinary proposal 
which he had-made to her, all, in fact, 
that had passed between them—with 
the exception of the astounding infor- 
mation concerning their probable. re- 
storation to Yatton. The two ladies 
had, indeed, determined on concealing 
the whole matter from Mr Aubrey— 
at all events for the present; but their 
perceptible agitation increasing as he 
questioned them concerning the cause 
of it, rendered concealment impossible, 
and they told him frankly the_ singular 
and most embarrassing incident which 
had happened in his absence. Blank 
amazement was succeeded by vivid 
indignation in Mr Aubrey, as soon as 
he had heard what had passed; and 
for several hours he was excessively 
agitated. In vain they tried to soothe 
him; in vain did Kate throw her 
arms fondly round him, and im- 
. plore him, for all their sakes, to take 
no notice to Mr Gammon of what had 
happened; in vain did she protest 
that she would give him instant in- 
telligence of any future attempt by Mr 
Gammon to renew his offer ; in vain 
did they both remind him, with great 
emotion, of the fearful power over all 
of them which was in Mr Gammon’s 
hands. He was peremptory and in- 
flexible, and, moreover, frank and ex- 
plicit ; and told them, on quitting 
home the next morning, that, though 
they might rely on his discretion and 
temper, he had resolved to communi- 
cate that day, either personally or by 
letter, with Mr Gammon; not only 
peremptorily forbidding any renewal 
of his proposals, but also requesting 
him to discontinue his visits in Vivian 
Street. 

‘* Oh, Charles! Charles! be punc- 
tually home by six!” exclaimed they, 
as he embraced them both at parting, 
and added, bursting afresh into tears, 
‘‘do consider the agony—the dreadful 
suspense we shall be in all day !” 

‘* I will return by six, to a minute! 
Don’t fear for me!” he replied, with a 
smile—which, however, inscantly dis- 
appeared, as soon as he had quitted 
their presence. 

Old Mr Quirk was the next morn. 
ing, about ten o’clock, over head and 
ears in business of all kinds—and 
sadly missed the clear-headed and 
energetic Gammon; so, fearing that 
that gentleman’s indisposition must 
still continue, inasmuch as there were 
no symptoms of his coming to the of- 

fice as usual, he took off his spectacles, 
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locked his room-door, in order to pre- 
vent any one by any possibility look- 
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had your time so long; now comes 
mine !—Turn him over to me.” 


ing on any of the numerous letters yr \. ‘* T should be very sorry to distress 
mn i 


papers lying on his table; and set o 


m poor devil.” 


to make a call upon Mr Gammon—..3 “ Distress him? Our bill must be 


whose countenance, flushed and har- 
rassed, strongly corroborated what he 
said on the subject of his indisposi- 
tion. Still, he said, he could attend to 
any business which Mr Quirk was pre- 
pared then to mention; whereupon 
Mr Quirk took from his pocket a piece 


of paper, put on his glasses, and put: 
questions to him from a number of%, 


memoranda which he had made for > 
the purpose. Gammon’s answers were 
brief, and pointed, and explicit, on all 
matters mentioned—as might Have 
been expected from one of his great 
ability and energy—but his muddle- 
headed companion could not carry 
away a single clear idea of what had 
been so clearly told him ; and without 
allowing the fact, of which he felt, « 
however, a painful consciousness, 


simply determined to do nothing that 
he could possibly avoid doing, till Mr 
Gammon made his re-appearance at 
the office, and reduced the little chaos 
there into something like fourm and 
order. 

Before he quitted Mr Gammon, that 


gentleman quietly and easily led con- 
versation towards the subject of the va- 
rious outstanding debts due to the firm. 

“ Ah, drat it!’ quoth the old 
gentleman, briskly—‘“ the heaviest 
you know, is—eh ?—Suppose, how- 
ever,” he added, apprehensively, and 
scratching his head, “ I mustn't have 
that—I{ mean that fellow Aubrey’s ac- 
count—without coming to words.” 

“* Why—stay! stay,” said Mr Gam- 
mon, with a gravely thoughtful air— 
«© I don’t see that, cither, Mr Quirk, 
Forbearance has its limits. It may be 
abused, Mr Quirk.” 

“ Ecod! I should think so!” quoth 
Mr Quirk eagerly—“ and 1 know 
who’s abused somebody's forbear- 
ance—eh, Gammon ?” 

“ T understand you, my dear sir,”’ 
replied Gammon with a sigh— “I 
fear I must plead no longer for him— 
I have gone already, perhaps, much 
further than my duty to the firm war- 
ranted.” 

‘¢ It’s a heavy balance, Gammon— 
a very heavy balance, L.1446, 14s. 6d. 
to be outstanding so long—he agreed 
to pay interest on’t—didn’t he, eh ?— 
But really something ought to be done 
init; and—come, Gammon! as you've 


pee, D—n him! why don’t he pay 


is debts? I pay mine—you pay yours 
—he must pay his.” 

‘* Certainly. By the way,” said 
Gamm6n, suddenly, “ if you were to 
take bold and decided steps, his friends 
would undoubtedly step forward and 
relieve him.” 

“ Ay! ay!—What think you of 
three days—give him three days to 
turn about in?—There he’s living all 
the while ina d d fine house at the 
West End, like a gentleman—looks. 


‘down, I'll be sworn, on us poor attor- 


neys already, beggar as he is, because 
he’s coming to the bar. Now mind, 
Gammon, no nonsense! I won't stand 
your coming in again as you did 
before—if I write—honour~ between 


’ thieves! eh ?” 


“I pledge my honour to you, my 
dear sir, that I willinterfere no more; 
but the law must take its course.” 

“ That’s it!” said Mr Quirk, rub- 
bing his hands gleefully ; “ I'll tip bim 
a tickler before he’s a day older that 
shall wake him up—ah, ha!” 

** You will do me one favour, Mr 
Quirk, I am sure,’’ said Mr Gammon, 
with that civil but peremptory man- 
ner of his, which invariably com- 
manded Quirk’s assent to his sugges- 
tions—* you will insert a disclaimer in 
the letter of its emanating from me— 
or being with my consent.” 

“Oh lud, yes! yes! any thing.” 

** Nay—rather against my wish, you 
know—eh? Just for appearance’s sake 
—as I have always appeared so infer- 
nally civil to the man, till now.” 

“ Will you draw it up yourself? 
And then, so as the other matter’s all 
right—no flinching—stick in as much 
palaver, Gammon !—ah ha!—as you 
like!” replied Quirk ; who, as the pro- 
posal involved only a greater measure 


- of discourtesy on his part, without 


any sacrifice of his interest, regarded it 
with perfect indifference. He took 
his leave of Gammon in far higher 
spirits than those which he had carried 
with him. It having been thus de- 
termined on by the partners, that 
within a day or two’s time, Mr Aubrey 
should be required to pay the whole 
balance, under penalty of an arrest— 
Gammon, on being left alone, fulded 
his arms as he sat beside his break- 
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fast-table—and meditated on the pro- 
bable results of this his first hostile 
move against Mr Aubrey. “ I won- 
der whether she’s told him,” thought 
he, witha slight palpitation—which was 
somewhat increased by a pretty sharp 
knock at his outer door. The colour sud- 
denly deserted his cheek as he started 
from his seat, scattering. on the floor 
nearly a dozen unopened letters which 
had been lying at his elbow on the 
table; and he stood still for a moment 
to subdue a little of his agitation, so 
as to enable him to present himself 
with some show of calmness before 
the visiter whom he felt perfectly cer- 
tain that he should see on opening the 
door. He was right. The next mi- 
nute beheld him ushering into his 
room, with a surprising degree of 
self-possession, Mr Aubrey, whose 
countenance showed embarrassment 
and agitation. 

*« T have called upon you, Mr Gam- 
mon,” commenced Aubrey, taking the 
seat to which Mr Gammon, with great 
courtesy, motioned him, and then re- 
sumed his own, “ in consequence of 
your visit yesterday in Vivian Street 
—of your surprising interview with 
my sister—your most unexpected, ex- 
traordinary proposal to her.” 

Mr Gammon listened respectfully, 
with an air of earnest attention, evi- 
dently not intending to make any 
reply. | 

“ It cannot surprise you, sir, that I 
should have been made acquainted 
with it immediately on my return 
home yesterday evening. It was un- 
doubtediy my sister's duty to do so; 
but she did it, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge to you, sir, with great reluc- 
tance, as a matter of exquisitely pain- 
ful delicacy, Sir, she has told me all 
that passed between you.” 

«* T cannot presume, Mr Aubrey, to 
find fault with any thing Miss Aubrey 
may have thought proper to do; she 
‘cannot do wrong,” replied Gammon, 
calmly, though Mr Aubrey’s last words 


had occasioned him lively anxiety as 


to the extent of Miss Aubrey’s com- 
munications to her brother. He ob- 
served Mr Aubrey’s eyes fixed upon 
him steadfastly, and saw that he was 
labouring under much excitement. 
«If I have done any thing calcu- 
ated to inflict the slightest pain upon 
a lady for whom I have so profound” 
——he saw the colour mounting into 
Mr Aubrey’s cheek, and a sterner ex- 
pression appearing in his eye a re- 






spect, or upon you, or any of your fam. 
ily, Lam distressed beyond measure.” 

« T perfectly appreciate, Mr Gam- 
mon, the position in which we stand 
with regard to each other. Though 
I am fearfully changed in respect of 
fortune, I am not a whit changed— 
we are noné of us changed,” he con- 
tinued proudly, “ in respect of per- 
sonal feelings and character.” 

He paused: Gammon spoke not. 
Presently Mr Aubrey resumed—‘ I 
am, as we are all, very deeply sen- 
sible of the obligation which you have 
conferred upon us. We all feel that 
we are, to a great extent, placed at 
your mercy.” 

“‘ Pray—I beg, Mr Aubrey, that 
you will not speak in a strain which 
really hurts my feelings,” interrupted 
Gammon, earnestly ; * and which no- 
thing on my part has justified, nor can 
justify.” 

* Sir, I meant nothing in the least 
calculated to wound your feelings, but 
merely to express my own; and let 
me, Mr Gammon, without the least 
reserve or cireumlocution, inform you 


' that both my sister and I have felt the 


most vivid displeasure—dissatisfaction 
—at your conduct of yesterday ; and 
I have deemed it expedient to lose no 
time in informing you that your pro- 
posals are utterly out of the question, 
and can never be entertained, under 
any circumstances, for one moment.” 

Had Aubrey been, instead of the 
mere pauper he really was, and in the 
presence of .one whom he knew to be 
able to cast him instantly into prison, 
at that moment in the position he had 
formerly occupied, of wealth and 
greatness, he could not have spoken 
with an air of more dignified determi- 
nation, and even hauteur, which Gam- 
mon perceived and fully appreciated. 

« I am undoubtedly aware, sir, of 
the disparity between Miss Aubrey 
and myself in point of position,” said 
he, coldly. 

«‘ I have said nothing of the kind 
that Iam aware of, nor would I, on 
any account, say any thing offensive 
to you, Mr Gammon; but it is my 
duty to speak explicitly and decisively. 
I therefore now beg you to understand 
that your overtures must not, in any 
shape, or at any time, be renewed ; 
and this I must insist upon without 
assigning or suggesting any reason 
whatever.” 

Gammon listened attentively and 
silently. 
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“I presume, Mr Gammon, that I 
cannot be misunderstood?" added Mr 
Aubrey, with a very perceptibly in- 
creased peremptoriness of manner. 

“* It would be difficult to misunder- 
stand what you say,sir,” replied Gam- 
mon; in whose dark bosom Mr Au- 
brey’s words had, as it were, stung 
and roused the serpent pripge—which 
might have been seen with crest erect, 
and glaring eyes. But Mr Gammon’s 
external manner was calm and sub- 
dued. 

«« It gives me pain to be forced to 
add, Mr Gammon,” continued Mr 
Aubrey, “ that after what has taken 
place, we all of us feel—that—it will 
be better for you to discontinue your 
visits at my house. I am sure your 
own delicacy will appreciate the ne- 
cessity which exists for such a sugges- 
tion on my part ?” 

“I perfectly understand you, Mr 
Aubrey,” replied Gammon, in the 
same grave and guarded manner 
which he had preserved throughout 
their interview. “I shall offer no 
apology, sir, for conduct which I do 
not feel to require one. I conceive 
that I had a perfect right to make, 
with all due deference and re- 
spect, the offer which it appears has 
given you so much offence; for rea~ 
sons, it may be, which justify you, 
but which I cannot speculate upon, 
nor do I wish to do so. It is impos- 
sible ever to see Miss Aubrey without 
becoming sensible of her loveliness, 
both of person and character. I have 
paid them homage: for the rest, the 
issue is simply—unfortunate. While 
I may not feel disposed, even if in- 
clined, to disregard your strict and 
solemn injunctions, 1 take leave to 
say, that my feelings towards Miss 
Aubrey cannot alter; and if in no 
other way they can be gratified, there 
is yet one which”——here he looked 
greatly moved, and changed colour— 
‘* yet remains open to me, to exhibit 
my regard for her, in a tenfold anxiety 
to preserve her—to preserve all of you, 
Mr Aubrey, from the approach of dif- 
ficulty and danger. That much Miss 
Aubrey may have also told to you, of 
what passed between us yesterday.” 
He paused—from emotion apparently ; 
but he was only considering intently 
whether he should endeavour to ascer= 
tain whether Mr Aubrey had been 
put by his sister in possession of his— 
Gammon’s—last communication to 
her; and then, however that might 
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be, whether he should himself break 
the matter to Mr Aubrey. But he 
decided both questions in*the nega- 
tive, and proceeded, with a little ex- 
citement of manner— There are 
dangers menacing you, I grieve to 
say, Mr Aubrey, of the most serious 
description, which I may possibly be 
unable to avert from you! I fear I 
am losing that hold upon others which 
has enabled me hitherto to save you 
from rapacity and oppression! I re- 
gret to say that 1 can answer for 
others no longer ; but all that man can 
do, still will ldo. I have been most 
bitterly—most fearfully disappointed ; 
but you shall ever find me a man or 
my word—ofas high andrigid honour, 
perhaps even, Mr Aubrey, as your- 
self”’—he paused, and felt that he 
had made an impression on his silent 
auditor—* and I hereby pledge my- 
self, in the presence of God, that so 
far as in me lies, there shall not a hair 
of artiy of your heads be touched.” 
Again he paused. ‘I wish, Mr Au- 
brey, you knew the pressure which 
has been for some time upon me—nay, 
even this very morning” ——he cast a 
melancholy and reluctant eye towards 
the letters which he had gathered up, 
and which he had placed beside him 
on the breakfast table—“ I have re- 
ceived a letter; I know the hand- 
writing ; I almost dread to open it.” 
Mr Aubrey changed colour. 

«I am at a loss to know to 
what, ix particular, you are alluding, 
Mr Gammon?” he interrupted, anx- 
iously. 

«1 will not at present say more on 
the subject; I devoutly hope my ne- 
gotiations may be successful, and that 
the affair may not for many months, 
or even years, be forced upon your 
attention! Still, were I to do so, one 
effect, at least, it would have—to sa- 
tisfy you of my honourable and disin- 
terested motives in the offer which I 
presumed to make Miss Aubrey. 

“Well, sir,” replied Mr Aubrey, 
with a melancholy air, and sighing 
deeply, ‘I can only place my trust in 
Providence—and I do. I have suf- 
fered much already ; and if it be the 
will of Heaven that I suffer more, I 
hope I have not suffered already—in 
vain 1” 

“Mr Aubrey,” said Gammon, gaz- 
ing at him with a brightening eye, 
‘* my very soul owns the sublime pre- 
sence of vinTUE, in your person! It 
is exalting—it is ennobling—merely 
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to be permitted to witness so heroic 
an example of constancy as you exhi- 
bit!”———-He paused, and for some 
moments there was silence.—‘‘ You 
do not distrust me, Mr Aubrey?” 
said Gammon at length, with a confi- 
dent air. 

*«*No, Mr Gammon!” replied Mr 
Aubrey; eyeing him steadfastly. «I 
am not aware that I ever had any rea- 
son for doing so.” 

ae Shortly afterwards he took his de- 
‘parture; and as he bent his steps 
slowly, and with thoughtful air, to- 
wards the Temple, he saw one or two 
things, on his own part, during his 
interview with Gammon, to regret— 
his sternness and pride; but nothing 
on the part of Gammon that had not 
been admirable. Could Mr Aubrey, 
however, but have seen the satanic 
smile which settled upon Mr Gam- 
mon’s features, as soon as, after cor- 
dially shaking his hand, he had calmly 
shut the door upon Mr Aubrey, it 
might have occasioned some few mis- 
givings as to that gentleman’s since- 
rity. Mr Gammon resumed his seat, 
and meditated upon their recent inter- 
view. Almost the first glance which 
he had caught of Mr Aubrey’s coun- 
tenance, and the very first tones of his 
voice which he had caught, had in- 
spired Gammon with a deadly animo- 
sity towards poor Aubrey, whose 
pride Gammon resolved to trample 
upon and crush into the dust. He 
was acquainted with the state of 
Aubrey’s little finances, almost to a 
pound; for Aubrey had, under the 
circumstances, felt it even a duty to be 
frank with him upon that subject. He 
turned over in his mind, with great 
anxiety, the matter of the two pro- 
missory notes for five thousand pounds 
each, which he held in his hands, and 
which would be the best mode. of set- 
ting into motion, but with the hands 
of another, those two dreadful instru- 
ments of torture and oppression— 
which, judiciously applied, might have 
the effect of humbling the pride and 
breaking the determination of Aubrey 
and of his sister. Long he considered 
the ‘subject, in every point of view ; 
and af Jength—* Ay, that will do!” 
said he to himself, aloud; sighed, 
smiled, and gently tapped his fingers 
upon his ample forehead. Shortly 
afterwards, having ordered his laun- 
dress to take away the breakfast 
things, he took pen, ink, and paper, 
and sketched off the following draft of 





a letter, to be copied by Mr Quirk, 
and signed in the name of the firm, 
and sent, Gammon finally determined, 
early in the ensuing week :— 


Sarrron Ili, 9th July, 1B, 


“Dear Sirx,—Owing to a most 
*‘ serious and unexpected pecuniary 
‘* outlay which we are called upon to 
‘“* make, we feel ourselves compelled 
“to avail ourselves of whatever re. 
** sources lie within our reach. Hav- 
“ing been disappointed in several 
“ quarters, we are obliged to remind 
‘* you of the heavy balance we have 
“against you of L.1446, 14s. 6d. 
«* You must be aware of the length of 
‘¢ time during which it has been stand- 
ing; and trust you will forgive us 
“‘if we now apprize you that it is 
‘ absolutely impossible for us to allow 
“of any more delay. Unless, there- 
*¢ fore, the whole of the above balance, 
“or at least L.1000 of it, be paid 
«* within three days of the date hereof, 
“we regret to inform you we have 
‘* finally made up our minds to let the 
‘ Jaw take its usual course. We feel 
*‘the less hesitation in saying thus 
“‘much, because we are persuaded 
“ that, with a little caution you might 
* long ago have liquidated this heavy 
** balance, or the greater part thereof.” 
(Mr Gammon wrote as nearly in the 
peculiar style of Mr Quirk as he 
could.’’) 

‘«* In writing thus, Messrs Quirk and 
‘* Snap feel it only due to their part- 
*‘ ner, Mr Gammon, to add that he is 
‘ no party to this application. Messrs 
** Q. and S. have’ felt, however, in 
** making it, that the interests of the 
“firm have already suffered long 
** enough, through their deference to 
‘* the personal wishes and feelings of 
‘* one of the members of the firm ; and 
‘** but for whom, their heavy balance 
‘* would have been called for long ago, 
“and, no doubt, in due course dis- 
“* charged. 

‘* We regret being unable to vary 
‘or depart from the determination 
* above expressed ; and most sincerely 
‘* hope your resources are of that na- 
“ture that we shall be spared the 
‘unpleasantness of letting the law 
“ take its usual course. 

«* And we remain, 
*¢ Dear sir, 
‘* Yours most respectfully, 
** Quinx, Gammon, & Snap, 
‘“* Charles Aubrey, Esquire, 
* Vivian Street.” 
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Exactly on the seventh day from 
that on which Mr Gammon had made 
his ill-omened advances towards Miss 
Aubrey, did the above dreadful and 
heartless letter reach its destination— 
being delivered into Mr Aubrey’s 
hands while he was intently perusing 
a very heavy set of papers, which, at 
his request, Mr Weasel had allowed 
him to take home. The painful scene 
which ensued I shall spare the reader 
—only mentioning that poor Miss 
Aubrey became almost frantic, treat- 
ing herself as the sole occasion of this 
disaster. That very morning, at break~ 
fast, had he been talking of selling out, 
of their precious remnant in the funds, 
the sum of £105, to enable him to be- 
come a pupil with Mr Crystal—at the 
suggestion of the Attorney-General. 

What was to be done in this fearful 
emergency, none of them knew—ex- 
cept consenting to an immediate sale 
of all their plate, books, and furni- 
ture. Their affliction, indeed, knew 
no bounds. Even Mr Aubrey, though 
for a long time he bore up heroically, 
was at length overcome by the agonies 
of the dear beings whose ruin was in- 
volved in his own. 

Had not Gammon been prompt in 
his vengeance? So thought they all. 

What was to be done? A word will 
suffice to explain Mr Aubrey’s position 
fully. It will be recollected, that about 
a twelvemonth before, he had been left 
in possession of a balance of £1063, 
after paying the sum of £4000 to 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
Messrs Runningtons, and Mr Parkin- 
son, in the way which has been already 
mentioned. Since then, by his inces- 
sant exertions, he had realized the 
sum of £150 by his contributions to 
literary journals; and, by means of a 
severe and systematic economy, this 
sum, together with about £200 taken 
from his store of £1063, had sufficed 
to cover their whole year’s expendi- 
ture. ’T was impossible to carry eco- 
nomy further than they did, without, 
poor souls, positive injury to their 
health, and stinting the little children, 
as Mr and Mrs Aubrey often said to 
each other, when alone, with tears and 
sighs of anguish. 

Alas! misfortune followed him like 
a bloodhound, let him turn his steps 
whithersoever he might! Naturally 
anxious to make the most of his little 
store of £1063, so long as any con- 
siderable portion of it could be spared 
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from their immediate personal neces- 
sities, he looked about in all directions 
for some safe and profitable invest- 
ment, which might produce him a 
little more income than could be de- 
rived from the funds. He cautiously 
avoided having the slightest connexion 
with any of the innumerable joint- 
stock speculations then afloat, and of 
which he saw distinctly the mischiev- 
ous and ruinous tendency ; and this, 
moreover, in spite of the artful occa- 
sional representations of Mr Gammon. 
Having consulted his banker, and 
also a member of the House of Com- 
mons—one of the City members—a 
man of immense wealth, and great 
mercantile experience and sagacity, 
and with whom he had been intimate, 
while in the House—confirmed b 
their approval, and also that of Mr 
Weasel and Messrs Runnington, all 
of whom poor Aubrey anxiously con- 
sulted concerning the disposal of this 
his little att; about six weeks after 
the period of his settlement with 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
he invested five hundred pounds in 
the purchase of a particular foreign 
stock. Safe and promising as it ap- 
peared, however, at the very moment 
when it was in the highest repute with 
capitalists of all descriptions both at 
home and abroad—from scarce any 
assignable reason, but for one of the 
many unaccountable instances of fluc- 
tuation to which property of that kind 
is proverbially liable, Aubrey had 
hardly held his scrip for a month, 
when—alas !—to his dismay, he found 
it falling—falling — falling —down, 
down, down, it went, till his scrip was 
so much waste paper! His loss was 
irretrievable. This wealthy member 
whom he had consulted, lost nearly 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, and was driven to the very 
verge of ruin. Mr Weasel even, cau- 
tion personified, in dealing with the 
little accumulation of his hard earn- 
ings, lost upwards of a thousand 
pounds; and Mr Runnington, about 
double that sum. It required a great 
stretch of fortitude on the part of Mr 
Aubrey to sustain this severe and 
sudden blow with any thing like equa- 
nimity. You should have seen and 
heard Mrs Aubrey and Miss Aubrey, 
on that occasion, in order fully to ap- 
preciate the rich and melting tender- 
ness of woman’s sympathy ! 

This left him only a sum of about 
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L.350 in the funds, and in his bank- 
er’s hands .a little balance of some 
fifty or sixty pounds to meet his cur- 
rent expenses. _ The above sum, at 
the time when Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap’s. letter reached him, 
had been necessarily diminished to 
about L.290) this was all the money 
he had jn the world, to save himself, 
and those dependent on him, from ab~ 
solute destitution. Yet he was now 
peremptorily called upon, within three 
days’ time, to pay the sum of L.1446, 
14s. 6d. 

He hurried off, early the next morn- 
ing, in consternation, to Messrs Run- 
ningtons. Mr Runnington, with a 
heavy heart and a gloomy counte- 
nance, set off instantly, alone, to the 
office of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap. He saw Mr Gammon, who 
told. him, with a well-dissembled air 
of disgust, to go in to Mr Quirk, or Mr 
Snap. He did so, and found them in- 
exorable. Mr Quirk doggedly told 
Mr Runnington that he had been out 
of pocket long enough, and would not 
be fooled by one of his own partners 
auy longer. Mr Runnington quitted 
them, fairly at his wits’ end ; and, on 
his return, told Mr Aubrey, whom he 
had left at his office, that he had done, 
and could do, “ nothing with the vul- 
tures of Saffron Hill.” Mr Running- 
ton felt that his unhappy client, Mr 
Aubrey, was far too critically situated 
with respect to Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap, to admit of his threat- 
ening, on Mr Aubrey’s behalf, to refer 
their- exorbitant and monstrous bill 
to taxation. He knew net, in fact, 
what suggestion to offer—what scheme 
to devise—to extricate Mr Aubrey 
from his present dreadful dilemma. 
As for applying for pecuniary assist- 
ance from friends, Mr Aubrey’s soul 
revolted at the bare thought. What 
—borrow! Overwhelmed as he al- 
ready was, it would be grossly unprin- 
cipled. Was not one alive of his gene- 
rous friends at that moment under a 
liability on his behalf of more than ten 
thousand pounds? No: with gloomy 
composure he felt that, at last, Azs 
hour was come; that a prison wall 
must soon intervene between him— 
poor broken-hearted soul!—and the 
dear, beloved beings from whom, as 
yet, he had never been once separated 
—no! not for one moment deprived of 
blessed intercourse and communion 
with them—his wife—Kate—his un- 
conscious little children ——-=.« 
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Kate, however, got desperate ; and, 
unknown to her brother, though with 
the full privity of his weeping wife, 
wrote off a long—-a heart-rending let- 
ter to good old Lady Stratton, whose 
god-daughter she was, telling: her 
every thing. Kate was up half the 
night writing that letter, and it was 
blistered with heft tears. She’took it 
very early in the morning, herself, to 
the post-office, and. she and Mrs Au- 
brey awaited the issue with the most 
trembling and fearful solicitude. 

I have hardly heart to recount the 
events which followed upon poor 
Kate’s adventure; but they form a 
striking exemplification of the mys- 
terious manner in which frequently 
Providence, for its own awful and wise 
purposes, sees fitto accumulate troubles 
and sorrows upon the virtuous. 

Old Lady Stratton had been for 
some months in very feeble health, 
and the receipt of Kate’s letter occa- 
sioned her infinite distress. It will 
be remembered that she had long 
before effected a policy of insurance 
upon her life for £15,000, always in- 
tending to bequeath it as a little por- 
tion to poor Kate. She had many 
months—in fact, nearly a year and a 
half before—given the necessary in- 
structions to her solicitor, good Mr 
Parkinson, of Grilston, for making 
her will, so as to carry into effect her 
kind intentions towards Kate; be- 
queathing also legacies of £500 a- 
piece to each of Mr Aubrey’s little 
children. How it came to pass, how- 
ever, I scarcely knew—except by 
referring it to that sad superstitious 
weakness which makes people often 
procrastinate the execution of so all- 
important an instrument as a will; 
but, at the time when Kate’s letter 
arrived, her ladyship’s will had not 
been executed, but still lay, merely in 
draft, at Mr Parkinson’s office. Feel- 
ing greatly indisposed, however, 
shortly after she had received Miss 
Aubrey’s letter, she sent off an ex- 
press to Mr Parkinson to attend 
with her will; and, a few minutes 
afterwards, her attendants found it 
necessary to send off another express 
for her physician, Dr Goddart.' Be- 
fore drawing a check for the sum of 
£700 or £800, which she intended in- 
stantly to place at Mr Atibrey’s' dis- 
posal, she awaited: Mr Parkinson's 
return, that he—who managed all her 
affairs—might inform her of the exact 
balance then at her banker’s.” He 
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was absent from Grilston when the 
express arrived, but he was _follow- 
ed, and about seven o'clock that 
evening entered Lady Stratton’s re- 
sidence, carrying with him the draft of 
her will, ready prepared for execu- 
tion. His chief clerk also accompa- 
nied him, lest, by any possibility, a 
witness should be wanting. The coun- 
tenances of the domestics warned him 
that there was not one moment to be 
lost; and he hastened at once into 
Lady Stratton’s bed-chamber. There 
she lay, venerable old lady, par- 
tially propped up by pillows —her 
long white hair partially visible from 
under her cap. A hasty whisper from 
Dr Goddart apprised him of the very 
critical situation of Lady Stratton. 
Writing materials stood ready pre- 
pared in the room against Mr Park- 
inson’s arrival.’ She recognized him, 
on his passing the foot of the bed, and 
in a feeble voice whispered—* My 
will !—my will!” 

[Oh, hasten! delay not an instant, 
Mr Parkinson!’ Ifyou did but know 
what depends on your movements— 
could you bit at this instant—oh me! 
—could you but catch a glimpse of 
the scene this instant passing in Vi- 
vian Street!—Give her the pen, Mr 
Parkinson—guide her hand—place it 
upon the paper.) 

But it was too late. Before the pen 
could be placed within her fingers, 
those fingers had become incapable of 
holding it—for Lady Stratton at that 
moment experienced the paralytic 
seizure which Dr Goddart had been 
dreading for three or four hours be- 
fore. *Twas useless: pen, ink, and 
paper were removed. She lingered 
till about nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when, in the presence of Mr Par- 
kinson, who had not quitted the room 
for one instant, death released the ve- 
rierable sufferer. She had thus died 
intestate ; and all her personal pro- 
perty—Lady Stratton had none other 
—became the property of her lady- 
ship’s next of kin. Had this event 
happened but two years before, that 
next of kin would have been—Mr Au- 
brey ; but now—will the reader have 
patience to read it ?—that next of kin 
was—Tirtiezat Titmouse! Alas! 


there could be no question about the _ 


matter; and it was the knowledge of 
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that contingency that had distracted 
Mr Parkinson from the moment that 
he received his last ineffectual sum- 
mons to the bedside of Lady Stratton. 
Yes, Mr Titmouse had’ now become 
entitled to all the goods, chattels, cre. 
dits, and effects which were of the late 
Lady Stratton; and before she had 
been laid in Yatton churchyard, ‘not 
far from her beloved friend who had 
preceded her by a few months only— 
Mrs Aubrey—Mr Parkinson received 
a letter from Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, as the solicitors of Mr Tit- 
mouse, giving him formal notice of 
the title of their client, and requesting 
Mr Parkinson to lose no time in mak- 
ing an inventory of the effects of her 


' Jadyship, to whom Mr Titmouse in- 


tendéd to administer immediately. Mr 
Gammon himself went down, and ar- 
rived the day after the funeral. Guess 
his excitement on discovering’ the 
windfall which came to his client, Mr 
Titmouse, in the policy £15,000, the 
existence of which they had, of course, 
never dreamed of! © ve 
But’ there was another discovery, 
which occasioned him not a little ex- 
citement, as his flushed cheek and 
suspended breath testified—alas! poor 
Aubrey’s Bond for £2000, with inter. 
est at five ‘per cent!—an instrument 
which poor Lady Stratton, having’ al- 
ways intended to destroy, latterly ima- 
gined that she had actually done so. 
It had, however, got accidentally min- 
gled with other papers, which had found 
their way, in the ordinary course, to 
Mr Parkinson, and who was himself 
ignorant of its existence, since it lay 
folded in & letter addressed to Lady 
Stratton, till it turned up while he 
was sorting the papers, in obedience 
to the instructions of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. He turned pale 
and red by turns—did Mr Parkinson 
—as he held the accursed document ‘n 
is fingers, and—but his sense of duty 
prevailed. Of course the obligee of 
the bond, and, as such, entitled to tle 
principal money secured by it, to- 
gether with all arrears of interest which 
might be due upon it, was Mr Tirtte- 
BAT TITMOUSE, iia : 
Surely it is hard to imagine a more 
dismal and wanton freak of fortune 
than this—as far, atleast, as concerned 
poor Kate Aubrey. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


A consIDERABLE degree of apathy 
with regard to Spain and Spanish af- 
fairs, appears to have lately come 
over most of the well-organized 
powers of Europe, and England in 
particular. But a few years, or even 
months since, and the attention of 
statesmen was directed almost exclu- 
sively to the Spanish peninsula, and 
to that quarter of it where the brave 
mountaineers of Navarre and the 
Basque provinces maintained an une- 
qual but heroic contest against the more 
numerous armies of the Christinos. 
Public speculation was at one period 
much engaged on the probable conse- 
quences of that struggle to the pro- 
vinces and to the country in general ; 
and it was more than once believed 
that some of the northern powers of 
Europe would have interfered to re- 
store the balance between the hostile 
parties, or at least to bring back a 
more reasonable state of things, which 
the jobbing policy of our weak and 
short-sighted Ministers had attempted 
to disturb. It was supposed on all 
hands that the prudent and consistent 
policy of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, would never allow the political 
charlatans of France, nor those cold- 
blooded animals, the imbecile Whigs 
of England, to bring the relics of what 
was once a great nation, to a still 
lower depth of degradation than they 
had yet attained to:—but no; from 
some unaccountable dread of produ- 
cing a general conflagration, from some 
excessive deference for England,which 
the conduct of our rulers during the 
great war, and up to 1830, had indeed 
well merited, the northern powers ab- 
stainzd. They allowed the two ac- 
tive und the two dummy partners of 
the political rubber which was then 
playing, to have the game to them- 
selves, and they left the two stronger 
to rook the two weaker nations if 
they could. ‘It was only when the 
truth came out, that the latter had no- 
thing to be rooked out of, that the 
game began to slacken, and has at 
length, by the under shuffling of a 


pricked card, been formally abandon- 
ed ; but that such a game should have 
been played, and that its consequen- 
ces should not have been more imme. 
diately disastrous to the parties who 
shared in it, is one of the many extra- 
ordinary anomalies that modern times 
have presented. ‘The day of reckon- 
ing may come, however, and England 
may yet have to rue the unwise con- 
duct she then adopted towards a peo- 
ple who had a right to expect from 
her better things. Meantime, how- 
ever, the current of political events 
has set in another direction: the at- 
tention of the British public has been 
called to other matters, in which they 
have great reason to be thankful that 
the Whigs were for once wise enough 
to adopt the right side, and to keep 
company with honest men. But Spain 
seems to have slipped out of the La- 
putan memory of John Bull, and he is 
far too busy with his new friends, with 
setting his own house in order, and 
with making preparations for calling 
his servants over the coals, to attend 
to the domestic calamities of the Don, 
whose present lamentable condition is 
owing (next to the misfortune of hav- 
ing such disreputable neighbours on 
his Pyrenean frontier) to the easy 
and half-witted facility with which 
his old British friend was wheedled 
into the Quadruple alliance. 

We propose briefly to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the actual 
condition of Spain and Portugal, to. 
point out the effects that the melan- 
choly revolutions to which those 
countries have lately been subject, 
have had, and will have on them- 
selves, and to raise a warning voice to 
our countrymen to beware of the evils 
that misguided policy, or even neglect 
with regard to the Iberian peninsula, 
may occasion. It is idle for any Eu- 
ropean people to say, that they are not 
concerned with the affairs of any other 
in this quarter of the globe. It is im- 
possible for any member of the great 
European family not to be influenced, 
for good or for evil, by the conduct 
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of any other member. This truth was 
sufficiently demonstrated during the 
great war against the revolutionary 
despots, and the military tyrant of 
France, when it was found that, how- 
ever much the misconduct of any na- 
tion might be overlooked, the offend-. 
ing parties could not have principle 
enough to appreciate the forbearance 
of their neighbours; and when it was 
discovered, almost too late, that to al- 
low a nation to go to the utmost depth 
of moral and social depravity, un- 
checked in its previous course, was 
the same as if any family should ad- 
mit into its intimacy a convicted felon. 
Not that the Great Powers did not in- 
terfere early in the French Revolu- 
tion, but they did so to little purpose, 
and without sufficient energy : and the 
evil had almost become irreparable, 
when the hand of Providence came to 
aid the uncertain efforts of man, and 
swept the hordes of France from the 
land they encumbered. The Span- 
ish peninsula is further removed from 
the centre of Europe than France or 
Italy ; but it is not for all that without 
its influence upon its neighbours, near 
or remote. We know what Spain did 
in former days, and we may easily in- 
fer what her example, if not her direct 
power, may effect in times to come. 
Russia may indeed allege that the 
- whole width of the continent is inter- 
posed between the Vistula and the 
Pyrenees, and that a Spanish arma- 
da is never likely to pass the Sound, 
much less to sail up to Cronstadt. 
Still we doubt whether that skilful, 
and certainly magnanimous power is 
not on the watch for warding off the 
evils of a social explosion in Spain, if 
not from herself, at least from some 
of her friends ; but England has no- 
thing to allege as an excuse for indif- 
ference. Her geographical position 
throws her into constant communica- 
tion with Spain and Portugal: her 
commercial wants keep up a consider- 
able trade with those countries: and 
the association of former times, but 
more especially those of the earlier 
part of this century, make her inti- 
mately connected with, and in some 
degree responsible for, the weal or 
woe of those countries. France is, of 
course, the nearest neighbour Spain 
has—and she is also the most perfi- 
dious, and the most essentially hostile. 
The greatness of Spain must always 
tend to diminish the importance, real 
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or self-imagined, of France. If things 
were as they ought to be, Spain, and 
not France, should be the second ma- 
ritime power in Europe: Spain should 
be totally independent of France for 
manufacturesand supplies of all kinds: 
Spain should be able to fight her own 
battle with France single-handed, and 
not be subject, as she has.been ever 
since the war of the Succession, at the 
beginning of the last century, to the 
insults and injustice of her more ‘for~ 
tunate neighbour. But whatever may 
be the political and commercial ties 
that bind England to Spain and Por- 
tugal—whatever may be her claim to 
be considered as a truer and more dis- 
interested friend than France can ever 
be—there is no doubt that our coun- 
try, as well as all others in Europe, is 
exposed to the contamination arising 
from the moral and social misconduct 
of the Spanish and Portuguese peo- 
ple: for there is always danger that, 
when a revolution tending to a cor- 
rupt democracy is working its way in 
one country, the infection may spread 
to another ; and we have surely no need 
of the bad examples of the Spanish or 
the Portuguese to be added to that 
of the French, in order to hasten 
the degeneracy of our own lower 
classes. Our Chartistsand our Radi- 
cals are depraved enough, and have 
too many prototypes in France, that 
they should want encouragement from 
the Exaltados and Descamisados of 
the other side of the Pyrenees: our 
Whig ministers have got quite little 
enough of principle in them, and are 
already too much inclined to the 
laissez faire system, that they should 
need to be backed by the example of 
the present regent ministers of Ma- 
drid, or the official nullities of Lisbon. 
It is abundantly sufficient trouble to 
Europe to be pestered with the de- 
mocratic tendencies of France, with- 
out having two ragamuffin republics, 
such as Spain and Portugal are likely 
to become, also thrust offensively for- 
ward. We believe that a great and 
prosperous nation, such as it has 
pleased the Almighty to allow the 
British to grow to, is interested more 
or less directly in the welfare of all 
other nations. No people have so 
many wide-spread ramificationsas our- 
selves; no people have so many 
stranger tribes under their command ; 
no people have it more in their power 
to do good to their fellow-men, and 
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no people have in an equal degree 
the strength to enforce their will. It 
is no unjust conclusion, therefore, to 
infer'that we are under a heavy re- 
sponsibility to the Dispenser of all 
good for the use we make of the bless- 
ings granted tous as a nation. Great 
Britain has the best right and the 
greatest ability of any country under 
heaven, to hold up what is just and 
good wherever her flag can fly or her 
language be heard;—and we there- 
fore repeat, that it is idle to say we are 
not interested in what is going on in- 
ternally among other nations in gen- 
* eral, and among the Spanish and 
Portuguese in particular. 

At the conclusion of the great Pe- 
ninsular war—the war of indepen- 
dence, as the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese call it—when the rightful sove- 
reigns of Madrid and Lisbon were 
restored to their thrones by the gene- 
rous aid of Great Britain, the middle 
and lower classes of those nations, 
though exhausted by the calamities 
they had undergone for so many 
years, were roused up to a state of 
feeling for the honour and dignity of 
their country, that, had it been pro- 
perly directed, might have kept them 
from falling back into their usual 
apathy, and have effected their com- 
plete regeneration. The allied powers, 
however, and Great Britain more 
particularly, committed the mistake 
of supposing that the upper classes— 
the nobility, and the royal families in 
either country—were able of them- 
selves to govern and direct the people 
restored to their charge, in such a man- 
ner as the circumstances of the case 
required. They forgot to take into 
account the deep degeneracy into 
which the upper classes had fallen ; 
and they mistook the energies of the 
common people for that of the powers 
whom they again appointed to be 
their leaders. The consequence was 
a period of bad government from 
above, of unwilling submission from 
below, and a retrogression in most 
matters of social amelioration. It 
must not be concealed that the main 
causes of the decline of the Spanish 
monarchy, and» we may add of the 
Portuguese, have been, on the one 
hand, the unmitigated oppression of 
an ignorant but powerful clergy; and 
on the other, the great corruption and 
weakness of the courts—arising prin- 
cipally from the personal imbecility 
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of the several monarchs. . These two 
causes combined together, while they 


prevented the development of the 


commercial and middle classes, effect- 
ed the moral disorganization of the 
aristocracy ; and, at the time when 
France first pounced upon the Penin- 
sula as a long coveted prey, the people, 
the peasantry, suddenly found them- 
selves without any natural leaders, 
and without any means of resistance. 
A reversion to such a system, after 
the expulsion of the French, didnot 
tend to effect any improvement in the 
condition of the nation; and what with 
the personal defaults of FerdinandVII., 
(and they were many,) what with the 
ambitious attempts of the republican 
party, that state of things was brought 
about in Spain in 1823 which called 
for the intervention of France. Had 
England not been contented with 
merely establishing the form of a con- 
stitutional government in Spain, but 
had insisted on the king and the no- 
bles doing their duty to the common 
people—had she continued to exercise 
an efficient moral control over the 
Peninsula—there is every reason to 
believe that the country would have 
gone on quietly in the way of slow 
but therefore sound improvement; and 
the dangerous chance of leaving a 
door open for France to meddle with 
Spanish affairs would have been avoid- 
ed. True it is, that the conduct of 
the French government on that occa- 
sion was very moderate, and highly 
honourable to the monarch and his 
ministers. They saw one of the evils 
to which Spain was exposed—a re- 
publican revolution—and they imme-- 
diately checked it: probably they did 
not perceive the counter evil of rot- 
tenness among the leaders of the na- 
tion, or, if they did, it was considered 
too delicate and too difficult a matter 
at that time to interfere with, France, 
however, was at that period governed 
by men of honour and integrity ; men 
who were sincerely desirous for the 
peace of Europe as well as the real 
welfare of their own country; and 
accordingly the expedition of the 
Duke of Angouléme for the délivery 
of the King of Spain, was distinguish- 
ed no less by the comparative mild- 
ness and moderation of the measures 
employed, than by the total absence 
of all views of self-aggrandizement on 
the part of France. This indeed was 
no more than what might have been 
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previously expected from the personal 
charaeter.of Louis XVIII., of Charles 
X.(then Count of Artois,) and of the 
Duke of Angouléme; the honour and 

‘integrity of whom, whatever may be 
said against their firmness of temper- 
ament, is acknowledged by all the 
world. England was justified by the 
event in trusting to the honour of 
those princes on this occasion; but 
she would not have been justified, 
nor indeed would she perhaps have 
done-so, had similar circumstances 
occurred since the iniquitous expulsion 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
from France in: 1830. It has ever 
been found a most dangerous experi- 
ment to let France have.any thing to 
do with Spain; and we cannot avoid 
saying that the great ministers who 
presided over the destinies of our 
country at the conclusion of the 
French war, are accusable of want of 
foresight in not having retained more 
direct and efficient influence over the 
internal affairs of the Peninsula. 

In the same way, with regard to 
Portugal, had England exercised her 
moral as well as her commercial in- 
fluence over that unfortunate country, 
the state of things that led to the 
usurpation of: Don Miguel, and the 
subseqnent civil war, with the still 
more recent anarchical commotions of 
the Lusitanian people, would never 
have existed. .The lower classes in 
Portugal had not. perhaps’ the same 
innate strength of character which so 
many of the Spanish tribes still pos- 
sess; but they had- quite enough 
wherewith to have formed a vigorous 
and healthy community. The aristo- 
cracy, on the other hand, were not 
more degenerated than the Spanish ; 
but the royal family of Rio Janeiro 
presented a lamentable contrast.to the 
first founders of the House of Braganza,; 
and Portugal evidently required not 
to be left to itself with an apparatus 
of government, the use and working 
of which it did not understand; but 
rather to have the watchful eye and 
hand of :an old and tried friend, like 
England, ‘constantly devoted to her 
service, and to be led onward by her 
in the paths of political regeneration. 

From. 1815, up to the accession: of 
Don Pedro ‘in Portugal, and to ‘the 
death of Ferdinand VIJé.in- Spain, 
England, we are sorry to eonfees, has 
been much more attentive to the sup: 
posed furtherance of her own commer- 
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cial .viéws in the Peninsula, than te 
the promotion of the real good of her 
two ancient allies. It was from a 
false spirit of moderation, from a gen- 
erous, perhaps, but erroneous princi- 
ple of non-interference, that the British 
government, under several cabinets, 
abstained from lending any thing more 
than common-place diplomatic:advice 
to the governments of Lisbon and 
Madrid :—and yet the nation that had 
come forward so nobly and coura- 
geously to stop the progress of the fo- 
reign invader, and, at such an immense 
expense of blood and treasure, had res- 
cued the Peninsula fron the gripe of 
France, was bound to continue its ac- 
tive solicitude towards the chosen ob- 
jects of its care. To recover the sick 
man from the hand of death was not 
alone enough ; it was not sufficient to 
see that he was even convalescent ; it 
was essential to take precautions for 
ensuring him against relapse, and to 
effect, if possible, his complete cure. 
The other powers of Europe who 
know the fallacy of the non-interfe- 
rence principle, have turned the politi- 
cal debility of Spain and Portugal into 
a handle of accusation against Great 
Britain ; and they assert that we are 
anxious to keep those people down, in 
order that we may the more easily 
maintain our commercial superiority 
over them... We are ‘conscious, of 
course, that the allegation is not true; 
but we confess we have very few, if 
any, proofs to allege in favour of our 
anxiety to promote their political pro- 
gress. Were it otherwise, we should 
never have allowed the dreadful evils 
of despotic corruption and anarchical 
devastation to be constantly oppress- 
ing those devoted countries ; we 
should have stifled such causes of 
trouble in their birth; we. should in 
fact. have performed the duties of a 
sincere and influential friend, rather 
than haveapparently followed the con. 
duct of a crafty and overreaching ally. 
One of the-causes of this line of po- 
licy-on the part of England, has been 
the babbling of pseudo-liberal poli- 
ticians at home, and the mistaken 
feelings of deference towards France, 
by which, of late years at least, our go- 
vernment has been unfortunately actu- 
ated. This and other circumstances 
have made England far too apathetic 
with regard to Spain and Portugal: 
she has had too much the appearance 
of one who looks on with indifference 
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while her neighbour's house is being 
pillaged or burned ; andshehasthereby 
not only lowered herown character for 
political sagacity among continental 
nations, but is in no small degree an- 
swerable for the many evils that now 
weigh so heavily on the Peninsula. 
Before adverting to events subse- 
quent to the accessions of Queen Don- 
na Maria and Queen Isabella II., it is 
as well briefly to call attention to the 
social characteristics of the subjects of 
these young sovereigns, and to their 
then political condition. The main 
body of the Spanish people, fond of 
their local privileges, and greatly at- 
tached to the places of their birth, 
eherished at one and the same time 
strong feelings of personal indepen- 
dence and loyal devotion to their sove- 
reign. Spain was any thing but a 
centralized country ; each of the sev- 
eral kingdoms and provinces that 
make up the monarchy, retained more 
or less of their ancient local customs 
andrights. The municipalities, andthe 
inhabitants of the provincial capitals, 
were poweful each in their own small 
circle; and many parts of the country, 
but especially the northern and 
Basque provinces, were in a state of 
individual prosperity. The evils the 
population principally suffered from, 
were the rapacity of the fiscal officers, 
the not always justly apportioned im- 
posts of government, and theignorance 
in which the clergy allowed them to 
remain. The privileges of some-of the 
nobles were felt heavily, but only in a 
few instances ; and, on the whole, the 
great mass of the nation would have 
been content to lead the life of silent 
and dignified indolence that has so 
long been its most striking character- 
istic. In some of the great cities, as 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Malaga, Valencia, 
and Saragossa, the infusion of French 
principles had been felt; and the mid- 
dle classes, fettered and thwarted in 
their commercial pursuits, sided with 
the lower in grumbling more or less 
loudly against the existing state of 
things. These cities had been much 
compromised during the events of 
1820, and the three subsequent years ; 
they formed, too, the strongholds of 
the so-called liberal party; and in 
them, more than any where else, the 


seeds of future mischief existed. The 


capital was comparatively well dis. 
posed; though in it, as in all metro- 
politan cities, there was a class of dis- 
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affected intriguers and ready advocates 
for any change. In general, the cler, 
was respected by the peasantry ; and, 
though the tithes pressed somewhat 
heavily on the small farmer, the in- 
fluence of the sacerdotal character 
was such, that the people bore their 
burdens patiently, and looked on their 
resident pastors as their best friends. 
The monasteries were not perhaps in 
such repute as they had been; the 
idleness of their inmates: afforded too 
ready a subject for jokes and uncha- 
ritable observations; while exagger- 
ated reports of their supposed illimit- 
able wealth, gave ample scope to the 
greedy imaginations of the needy and 
unprincipled. ‘The army had fallen 
into a state of great inefficiency ; the 
men were ill disciplined, badly paid, 
and badly fed; the officers were devoid 
of military instruction, and generally 
obtained their commissions without ~ 
reference to their military fitness: the 
navy could hardly be said to exist. As 
for the aristocracy, they seemed com- 
pletely to forget that there was sucha 
thing as the Spanish nation in exist- 
ence. They thought a good deal of 
themselves, and they liked the plea- 
sures either of their own residences or 
ofthecourt; but the form of the govern- 
ment which Ferdinand VII. of late 
years had adopted, left to only a small 
portion of them any share in the con- 
cerns of state; and as a class of nobles, 
compared with any other similar classin 
Europe, they are remarkably deficient 
in mental cultivation of every kind. 
The influence of the nobility, further 
than as being possessors of much 
wealth, was unknown in the country. 
Thepeople didnot look up to them, but 
to the government; and government 
again communicated with the people, 
not through the nobles, but through 
the Ayuntamientos and their Alcal- 
des. There was no doubt a certain de- 
gree of respect felt for the provincial, 
the resident aristocracy ; but there was 
nothing of that affectionate confidence 
in the generous protection of the no- 
bles, which is such a bright and grati- 
fying characteristic of the real old 
English character. The court had 
unfortunately been presided over by a 
very weak and heartless monarch—a 
prince who, whatever he might have 
been in his youth, showed in his ma- 
ture age all the worst features of a 
degenerate Bourbon; and it was in 
the absence of that control which an 
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enlightened monarch ought to have 
exercised, that a system of universal 
intrigue prevailed, and gave rise, not 
only to a loss of popular respect, but 
also to an alienation of feeling among 
the severer and more principled part of 
the nation. Most unfortunately, too, 
the conduct of the Queen-consort 
and her partizans, who were of the 
liberal shade of opinion, as contradis- 
tinguished from the absolutist party 
and the adherents of Don Carlos, 
was not so candid and open as to 
acquit her of the accusation of having 
obtained an alteration in the order of 
succession by unfair methods. The 
Cortes and the King, assembled in 
joint deliberation, had no doubt the 
constitutional authority to alter the 
line of succession if they. so pleased, 
more especially when by the alteration 
they reverted to the ancient forms of 
the monarchy, and set aside the absurd 
Salic law, which the Bourbons had im. 
ported into Spain a little more than 
one hundred years before. Don Car- 
los could not complain on this ground: 
but there was some underhand and 
dirty work going on in the palace, and 
even by the bedside of the sick mo- 
narch, that gave an apparent justifi- 
cation to that prince’s protest: and the 
known ambition of the Queen-consort, 
added to her family jealousy, together 
with the avowed tendency of the libe- 
ral party to support her, formed the 
grounds on which the friends of the 
monarchy founded their adherence to 
the heir-presumptive. It is much to 
be regretted that the higher nobility 
of Spain should not have had foresight 
and courage enough, at that period, to 
have insisted on so important an alter- 
ation being settled with much greater 
solemnity, and without so much haste. 
It is a pity that England did not lend 
her aid more efficaciously in causing 
the point to be established more firmly 
and more openly one way or the 
other: much of the subsequent mise- 
ries of Spain might have been pre- 
vented, and the country would not have 
been reduced to its actual condition. 
In Portugal, where the relative po- 
sitions of the people and the govern- 
ment had been much the same as in 
Spain, and where the friends of the 
people, the nobles, had been still more 
wanting in their duties, a cruel war, 
wasting the best energies of the people, 
and fomenting all their worst passions, 
had been brought to a conclusion be- 
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fore Ferdinand’s decease. The ques- 
tion of Don Miguel’s right to the 
throne of Portugal has been so often 
discussed and decided against him, by 
all parties in England, that it is not 
worth while here to gointoit. We 
would merely observe that Dom Pedro 
himself, though no deubt a man of 
much individual energy and honour, 
cannot avoid the accusation of adouble 
weakness in vacating, first, the throne 
of Portugal in favour of his daughter, 
and then that of Brazil in favour of 
her half-brother, as well as of not ha- 
ving shown all that consideration for 
a brother's rights which the position 
of Don Miguel required. In taking 
a retrospective view, however, of the 
policy of England at the period of 
on Miguel’s usurpation, it appears 
to us of the most inconceivable nature. 
The moment government had made 
up its mind, either one way or the 
other, as to that prince’s rights, its 
duty, as an old and sincere friend of 
Portugal, was instantly to stop all 
effusion of blood ; to have crushed the ~ 
expectations of the lovers of disorder, 
by establishing a regular and a strong 
government; and, by putting the na- 
tion on its feet, again to have enabled 
it to advance in the road of social pros- 
perity. Itis true that domestic events 
occupied the attention of the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration too much, 
to allow of its acting abroad with that 
prompt decision which the energetic 
and upright character of that illus- 
trious warrior and statesman justified 
his friends in expecting. The ministry 
that next succeeded, found their pur- 
poses suited by allowing mischief in 
Portugal to run its course, and adopted 
that miserable half-and-half policy, 
which is the strongest characteristic of 
the pseudo-liberal school, and.is so 
pregnant with evil both to those who 
employ it, and to those against whom 
it is employed. All the good that 
remained in Portugal was wellnigh 
rooted out by that disastrous civil war 
—society was disorganized — funds 
wasted—commerce destroyed—public 
credit exhausted—respect for establish- 
ed institutions vanished—the people 
became disgusted with their rulers of 
each party—and last, not least, they 
became hostile to the nation, which 
stood by an unconcerned spectator of 
their woes, and allowed them, first of 
all, to be robbed of their navy by 
France, and then of their peace and 
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comfort by their own misdeeds, - The 

foundation of all the anarchy and de- 
gradation which have since prevailed 
in Portugal, was laid during the civil 
war, and is nearly entirely attributable 
to the culpable apathy of Great Bri- 
tain. 

It is not our purpose to go into the 
history of the civil war in Navarre and 
the Basque provinces. That struggle, 
many of the details, and most of the 
leading facts of which, are known to 
British readers, still requires the com- 
prehensive study and the eloquent pen 
of a patient historian to be placed in 
its true light: we wish, however, to 
say a few words on some of its results, 
since they bear an intimate relation to 
the present and future condition of the 
Spanish people. To the Navarrese and 
the Basques it was almost a holy war 
—it was a contest of honour and prin- 
ciple. They fought for their laws, their 
liberties, and their lives—they, like 
the Athenians of old, could well ex- 
claim :— 

3 mei des EAAKvav, tre, 
trcvbcgovre mareld, crsvbegovre D3 
waidas, yuvaxiag, Ocwy te warpawr edn, 
bnxcs ve meoryovay: voy vag HUITOY YOY. 





Now that the contest is over, it ap- 
pears that their adoption of the cause 
of Don Carlos was, as it was all along 
alleged by their opponents in England, 
only because they thereby hoped to 
secure their much prized fueros: but 
they also fought with a spirit of na- 
tional antipathy to their southern, and 
especially their Castilian, invaders, 
which none but a real Spaniard can 
feel or comprehend. The queen’s 
generals committed the great mistake 
of commencing that series of cold- 
blooded murders and cruelties which 
formed such a disgraceful characterstic 
of this war; and, though they were of 
course imitated by the Carlists, yet at 
the final closing of accounts at Ber- 
gara, the latter had a long score of 
murders, of robberies, and of burnings, 
perpetrated on them by the Christinos, 
for which they had not had time to 
take their due revenge. It was the 
fashion with the pseudo-liberal party 
throughout Europe to exclaim, without 
cause and without reflection, against 
the atrocities of the Carlists, just as if 
the Christinos were not the more reck- 
less and the more inexcusable of the 
two, especially since they acted in the 
name of the de facto Spanish Govern- 





ment. Nor was it until some courage- 
ous and enlightened Englishmen had 
been among the Carlist troops, and 
had seen how the Prince and his chiefs 
were acting, that the real truth came 
to be acknowledged by all impartial 
enquirers. The great powers of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, acted with 
much prudence and moderation in hold- 
ing themselves aloof from recognising 
Don Carlos, as perhaps they were in- 
clined to do. Of course, they could not 
at once commit themselves to acknow- 
ledge the government of Madrid, since 
it was daily becoming more evident 
how little principle existed among the 
men that composed it. We attribute 
their forbearance more to their defer- 
ence for England than for France, on 
this occasion. They did not like to 
entertain an open difference of opinion 
with a power whom they had learned 
to love and respect: but, had it been 
France alone which took up the side 
of the Queen, there is no doubt that 
they would have intervened with a 
high and decisive hand. England had 
the misfortune to be lugged into the 
Quadruple Alliance, and to admit 
France as a co-operating power, in a 
question of which she ‘herself, more 
than any other power in Europe, had 
the right to be the sole arbitress. If 
our Whig ministers had had more 
honesty and more courage—if they had 
been imbued with a truer sense of na- 
tional dignity, and even of self-respect, 
they could have terminated the Vasco- 
Navarrese question at once; and we 
are sure that, whichever way England 
by herself had decided, the Northern 
Powers would have given her their 
acquiescence. Of course, they looked 
with well-founded jealousy at any 
course of action in which France had 
a share; and they therefore adhered to 
their previous settled line of policy. 
Had they not wisely preferred the peace 
of their own subjects to the doubtful 
chances of a war of succession, they 
would, perhaps, have made more open 
demonstrations of sympathy than they 
did. In this case, however, just as in 
that of Portugal, England played a 
weak, dishonest, and disgraceful part. 
There should have been no hesitation 
on the subject: either Isabella was 
rightful queen, or she was not ; which- 
ever way the question might have been 
settled, it was suitable to the power 
and dignity of so great a power as 
England, not to go and ask the advice 
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or the permission of such a set of politi. 
calintriguants and adventurers as Tal- 
leyrand, or Thiers, or any other men 

_in France; but of her own right. and 
pleasure to give at once such public 
and effectual aid to either party as 
would have settled the dispute at once. 
Twenty thousand English bayonets 
would hold the whole of Spain as 
easily as a groom does a restive horse 
with a nose-twitch ; twenty sail of the 
line, off the coast of Spain, would have 
had such an effect on the population, 
no matter which course they adopted, 
that the opposing party would not have 
dared to say their lives were their 
own. A vigorous expedition would 
have required but a single campaign; 
and it would have been a matter of 
little or no effort to have embarked 
either “ the innocent Isabella,” or 
** the bloodthirsty Don Carlos,”—as 
they used to be called—for the shores 
of England or Italy: little blood 
would have been spilled, the horrors 
of ciyil war would have been avoided, 
and Europe would have been spared 
a most heart-rending and disgusting 
spectacle. Instead of this, another of 
the never-to-be-forgotten, vacillating 
measures, such as Portugal had wit- 
nessed, such as only “ the Friends of 
the People,” the “ Liberty and Equal- 
ity Boys,” the * charte vérité” men, 
the imbecile and dishonest ministers 
of England and France, could have 
devised, was adopted; and that 
wretched burlesque of a military ex- 
pedition was sent out, which ended in 
utter failure, and brought infinite dis- 
grace onthe name and character of 
Great Britain. The troops that com- 
posed the British Auxiliary Legion, 
though totally raw and undisciplined, 
were men of good mettle, and got into 
fighting order sooner than could have 
been expected. A considerable part of 
their officers were good ; but they had 
a leader without a head, a commander- 
in-chief with much personal courage, 
but with no military capacity ;' and 
their presence in Spain became of 
comparatively little -utility. What 
they wanted was a veteran of well- 
known skill and decision of character, 
who, instead of humming and hawing 
over each piece of. intelligence that 
was brought him, and then dinings 
sleeping, and breakfasting upon it, 
and drawling out to his aides-de-camp 

«“ Oh!” and “ Ah!” and “ Do.you 

think so?" should have been in the 
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field, rivalling Jaureguy in activity. 
and Zurbano in daring ; not imitating 
Cordova in procrastination, nor Es- 

artero in indecision. Had the Aux: 
iliary Legion been under the guidanee 
of a competent commander-in-chief, 
Don Carlos ought to have been driven 
out of the Basque provinces in eigh- 
teen months, 

We must confess that, on the other 
hand, and this was one of the most 
curious features of the war, the Car. 
lists had got an uncommonly bad card 
to play with. Don Carlos himself, 
however estimable in all the relations 
of private life, is full of the bad publie 
qualities of that amiable but very weak 
house, the Bourbons. Without any 
military skill, without. much political 
ability ; too honourable, perhaps, to 
cope with the crafty men that abused 
his confidence; he had the infinite mis- 
fortune of never knowing who were 
his real friends, and of utterly misun- 
derstanding the true principles on 
which his cause rested. Had he been 
more active in organizing the pro- 
vinces, and the kingdom of Navarre, 
into constitutional, but highly monar- 
chical communities ; had he held out 
similar hopes of insuring local consti- 
tutions and local privileges to the 
other provinees of Spain; had he re- 
stored their fueros to the Catalonians 
and the Arragonese; had he conferred 
similar privileges on the Galicians, the 
Castilians, the Leonese, the Valen- 
cians, he would certainly have caused 
each of these ancient kingdoms to rise 
agaipst the bastard government of 
Madrid, and would have ascended the 
Spanish throne as the head of a power- 
ful feudal monarchy. But he neglect- 
ed his military friends; he thwarted 
Zumalacarreguy — he preferred the 
Castilians to the Basques—and he fell, 
with. his eyes almost open,, into the 
snares of Maroto. Ifthe Carlists had 
had but a leader with the talents of 
Don: Pedro of Portugal, they would 
have. made but one march on Madrid, 
and they would have placed him on the 
throne. Before quitting this part of 
our subject, we repeat that the civil 
war afforded a melancholy and dis- 
gusting spectacle to. Europe: cruel- 
ties exercised on both sides, such as 
had not been heard of for centuries 
except among North American sav- 
ages; the most thriving part of Spain 
entirely laid waste,.and checked in its 
prosperous course for several years ; 
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many of the ablest men of the nation 
sacrificed on either side; and the 
whole affair terminating in what? 
Don Carlos bought and sold ; his 
generals taken off by one of the most 
atrocious pieces of treachery extant 
in history ; the Basques and Navar- 
rese persuaded to submit on a solemn 
promise of having all their fueros 
granted, and then swindled out of 
nearly every one of them; the Queen’s 
cause, for which their opponents 
fought, so metamorphosed during the 
contest, as not to be recognizable by 
the time it was terminated; all the 
undeserving promoted to places of 
honour and emolument ; all the good, 
what few there were, driven out of 
their country as exiles; the Spanish 
monarchy almost swamped by the 
men who protested they had been _ 
fighting for itso lustily ; and at length 
two poor children, deserted by their 
mother, her morganatic husband, pa- 
ramour, and her second family, placed 
nominally at the head of the state, but 
in reality kept close prisoners by the 
- unprincipled democrats of the capital. 
Unfortunate Spain! Her ancient 
feudal liberties gone, her ancient pros- 
perity for ever blasted, her credit anni- 
hilated, her resources exhausted, her 
social constitution broken up, and a 
profligate republic advancing with ra- 
pid steps to complete her fall ! 

Spain, as every student of history 
knows, was once essentially an aristo- 
cratic country: one, that is to say, in 
which people as well as nobles prided 
themselves on the hereditary wealth 
and power of their local leaders. It 
possessed centres of action and of po- 
litical life in the capitals of each of its 
principal subdivisions : Saragossa, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Seville, 
Malaga, Toledo, all rivalled the capi- 
tal in their pretensions to guide the 
nation: political life, in whatever ex- 
tent the absolute forms of the monar- 
chy allowed it to prevail, was warmly 
felt in all parts of the country: the 
people were not industrious, but they 
were brave, patient, sober, compara- 
tively moral, and obedient to the con- 
stituted authorities. At the present 
day, the Radicals of Madrid, with 
their junta and their regency, have 
tried to seize the whole power of the 
kingdom into their hands, and are en- 
deavouring to ape the worst of all 
examples, that of France. The nobi- 
lity are exiled from the land: trade 





and agriculture are more at a stand- 
still than ever: the central govern- 
ment is without a real at its dispo- 
sal, and a Spanish loan could not be 
proposed in any market in Europe: 
self-elected Ayuntamientos have seized 
on municipal authority and municipal 
revenues wherever they were able: 
the army, unpaid, unclothed, unlodged, 
is elapsing into insubordination: the 
clergy are reduced to a state of beg- 
gary: the religious institutions of the 
country are mostly annihilated, and 
the “brave national guards” dance 
fandangos in the churches, and pro- 
nounce blasphemous discourses from 
the pulpits. The only wonder is, how 
such a state of things can continue to 
exist in the face of other powers for a 
week, 

We will forbear from saying any 
thing about the constitution of 1837, 
because there is no real friend of con- 
stitutional government in Europe who 
will defend either that constitution in 
itself, or the mode of its adoption and 
subsequent maintenance. We will 
say nothing about the expulsion of 
the Queen Regent and the movements 
of the juntas, further than that we 
should not have been surprised to see 
such things done by Frenchmen, but 
that we are pained to witness them in 
Spaniards. Were it not, however, 
for the illegality of the matter, and 
the unfortunate position of the young 
Queen, the absence of the Queen Re- 
gent was rather to be desired than her 
company. We will say nothing about 
the present conduct of the Regency, 
because it is evidently about to meet 
with its due reward from the hands of 
the very people which raised it into 
power; but we will add a few words 
on the ecclesiastical condition of the 
country—words that will apply to 
Portugal nearly as well as to Spain. 
It cannot be denied that the Catholic 
religion ran into abuses of the most 
serious nature both in Spain and Por- 
tugal; that the clergy kept the people 
in a lamentable state of ignorance on 
all points, even on morality ; and that 
the monastic system was carried to a 
pitch of excess that called loudly for 
reform—all this must be admitted. 
But, on the other hand, Protestants, 
such as we are in England, must not 
be so blindly hostile to Catholicism as 
to rejoice at its overthrow among any 
people, when we find no other religion 
substituted in its place. It is true that 
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the Catholic religion has not yet been 
declared in Spain to have ceased to 
exist—to use a French revolutionary 
phrase—but things have come to near- 
ly that state. The Court of Rome 
does not acknowledge either of the 
Peninsular governments—it considers 
many of the superior clergy as irre- 
gular; and, if the times permitted, 
would long since have launched an 
interdict against each nation. The 
monasteries have been utterly abo- 
lished in both countries: all their pro- 
perty confiscated and applied to the 
maintenance of the army, or the con- 
stantly increasing necessities of the 
State: the secular clergy, the paro- 
chial ministers—the only moral guides 
the people had—have been deprived 
of nearly every farthing of their in- 
comes, and live either in beggary, or 
on the charity of their needy flocks. 
At Madrid, and in most of the large 
towns, the most immoral doctrines are 
openly professed by the middle and 
upper classes: all sacred things are 
turned into ridicule, and Spain is 
‘‘ progressing” to that enviable state 
of moral and religious feeling, which 
we all know a Paris revolutionary 
mob to possess! Surely no friend of 
Christianity, no friend of morality, no 
person of any religious creed what- 
ever, Christian, Jew, or Mohamme- 
dan, can be glad that Catholicism is 
made to give way in Spain to such a 
chaotic revolution of all that is bad 
in man. The monasteries certainly 
wanted reforming, and the clergy 
wanted to be shaken out of their in- 
dolence and ignorance ; but it was too 
harsh and too sweeping a measure to 
abolish ail the religious houses of the 
country at one stroke, and to turn their 
helpless inmates penniless and shelter- 
less on the world—this was neither 
common humanity nor common po- 
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licy. The true motive for the mea- 
sure was, that the property of the 
convents might be transferred to the 
coffers of the State, which it was in 
effect, and has long since been squan- 
dered in powder and shot, and soldiers’ 
rations: it was a mere piece of revo- 
lutionary spoliation, and it was accom. 
plished at the sacrifice of the religion 
and morality of the country. What. 
ever learning existed in the monas- 
teries—whatever examples of pious 
and good behaviour—whatever stores 
of objects of literature, science, and 
art, were collected in them—all has 
been scattered to the winds, and the 
people, like sheep without a pastor, 
have fallen a prey to the cunning 
rogues who have climbed into power — 
on the shoulders of more honest but 
less fortunate men.* 

Of the persons who have suffered 
by the late revolutions of Spain, Queen 
Christina is not to be pitied. She has 
left the country, to which she was at- 
tached only by her first marriage, 
having gained in it, and having placed 
in foreign funds, a fortune of most 
ample amount. Her second husband, 
and her children by him, are safely on 
the northern side of the Pyrenees; 
and she has nothing to do but to fix 
her residence at the court of her bro- 
ther, the King of Naples, or in any 
other part of Europe she pleases. No 
one, perhaps, has better reasons to be 
contented with her position than the 
ex-Regent. Far different is the case 
of Don Carlos: that unfortunate 
prince has had all his Spanish pro- 
perty confiscated, has seen the pro- 
spects of all his children and most 
faithful followers blighted, and has 
had the misery of experiencing what 
the honour and relationship of the 
House of Orleans amountsto. Upon 
what pretext, or by what right, that 





* The destruction of ecclesiastical buildings of the finest periods of the middle ages 
—the dispersion of libraries, both of printed books and manuscripts of the greatest: 
value—and the dilapidation and sale of pictures, &c., consequent on the abolition of 
the monasteries—has been, as is well known, most lamentably extensive in Spain and 


Portugal. 


The antiquarian, the architect, the bibliophil, and the connoisseur, should 


hasten into Spain ere yet it be too late: some to see buildings yet in loco—-others to 
secure for their own country a portion of those treasures which would probably remain 
in the Peninsula only to be totally destroyed. The acquisitions made by the French 
government have been very extensive ; and several continental galleries have been 


enriched by cheaply purchased chefs-d’euvre of the Spanish masters. 


Others, how- 


ever, may still be bought; and, to a man of taste and property, a residence of some 


months in Spain might be of the greatest value. 


may not be bought with gold! 


There is nothing now in Spain that 
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prince has been detained in France, it 
would be very difficult clearly to define. 
As long as the remains of his armies 
held out in Catalonia and Aragon, 
there might have been found in the 
terms of the Quadruple Treaty some 
sort of * Might is Right” excuse for 
preventing his return into Spain; but 
now that the revolutionary party is 
triumphant ; now that the Regency of 
the Queen- Dowager is extinct ; now 
that there is not a single Carlist in 
arms in Spain; there does not exist 
the smallest shadow of a pretence for 
offering any impediment to his move- 
ments. Don Carlos is precisely on the 
same footing as Don Miguel of Por- 
tugal, and is entitled to the same de- 
gree of consideration, even from the 
members of the Quadruple Alliance. 
In our opinion, however, conceiving 
that alliance itself to have been a sub- 
ject neither advantageous nor honour- 
able for England, we think that 
France should be summoned not to 
exceed the powers assumed by her 
under pretence of executing that treaty, 
and should be ordered to set Don Car- 
los and his family at liberty ;—we 
think it contrary to the honour and 
good faith of England, even as party 
to an unjust treaty, to allow such an 
infringement of national law to exist. 
If England does not interfere, she 
consents to his detention, and she 
shares the responsibility of that act 
with France. Buta more unjust and 
cruel act has not been perpetrated 
towards an unfortunate prince for a 
long series of years; never, indeed, 
since the similar deed committed by 
Bonaparte.* 

The present aspect of affairs in 
Spain is such, that a formal dethrone- 
ment of Isabella II. andthe establish- 
ment of a pure Republic, is not only 
possible, but highly probable; and if 
it occurs, it will be inevitably followed 
by a similar event in Portugal. The 
nations of the Peninsula will then have 
reached their political apogée, and the 
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intervention of the Great Powers will 
be inevitable. We say inevitable ; for 
we take it for granted that whatever 
England may do, the Northern Powers 
will never allow another nest of hor- 
nets, another plague-shop, to be form- 
ed in Europe by the side, or rather 
iinder the wing, of France. If they 
do allow it, they will richly deserve 
the revolutions that will come to dis- 
turb them at their own doors. But 
this cannot be; and we have no doubt 
that the Russian and Germanic in- 
habitants of Europe will make the 
Spaniards amend their behaviour, whe- 
ther they like it or no. An opportu- 
nity will then be offered to England 
(and it may be of most fatal conse- 
quences to her reputation if she refuses 
to profit by it) of retracing her steps, 
and of doing something to repair the 
mischief which the erroneous policy of 
the Whigs has brought upon Spain 
and Portugal. France, we hope and 
trust, will take it into her head not to 
accede to such an alliance of the other 
Great Powers for the settlement of the 
Spanish question ;—for the less the 
opinion of France is consulted in mat- 
ters relating to a revolutionary state, 
the better; and whatever treaty or 
convention France of 1830—revolu- 
tionized France—is a party to, is not 
likely to come to much good. The 
affairs of Spain will be much more 
speedily and equitably settled, if they 
are left to the great and good men of 
the school of Metternich, Nesselrode, 
and Wellington, than if any mush- 
room quacks of the Thiers’ kind are 
allowed to meddle with them. What- 
ever may be the result if such a com- 
bination of events and counsels should 
then take place, or whether the state 
of the peninsula may not be considered 
even now _as calling for the earnest 
attention of the Great Powers, (and 
in our humble opinion this is. the 
case—the evil is so prurient, that the 
sooner it is checked the better,) it is 
to be hoped that efficacious means will 





* It is to be hoped that this subject will be brought before the British Legislature, 
or rather before the House of Lords, by some person of influence; and no one could 
discharge the office more ably or more warmly than the Marquis of Londonderry. We 
cannot avoid remarking, that the disinterested manner in which that generous-hearted 
nobleman advocated the cause of the officers of the British Auxiliary Legion, and 
compelled government to procure for them the settlement of their just dues by 
Spain, reflects the highest honour on his lordship. ‘The advocacy of the officers’ 
claims, when he had so long opposed the measure that gave rise to those claims, could 
only have originated in the heart of a high-minded and chivalrous soldier. 
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be taken for settling the monarchical 
institutions of Spain and Portugal on 
broad bases of religious, but not bi- 
goted feeling, and of enlightened, but 
not licentious liberty. The old sta- 
bility of the Spanish character, and 
the more.active energies of the Por- 
tuguese, their most valuable features, 
require to be especially protected and 
fostered; their religion wauts to be 
enlightened, their ignorance to be in- 
structed; they want to be stimulated 
to active persevering industry, and 
they should be encouraged to become, 
at one and the same time, agricultural 
and commercial people. But they 
must not be left to themselves: they 
are like children, and may be turned 
promptly either to good or to evil, 
but they require inspectors, teachers, 
and guardians; they want moral as 
well as political aid and control ; and 
while, on the one hand, no power in 
Europe would desire to see the times 
and maxims of Philip II. revived, so 
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none will for a moment allow that 
Spain should become like some of her 
South American children, nor Portu- 
gal like Brazil. We have seen quite 
enough of the republican principle, 
both in the Old World and the New, 
to know that it is the worst of the 
three unmixed elements of a cunstitu- 
tional government. What the Penin- 
sula wants, and what the Peninsula 
must have, are enlightened, but strong- 
ly aristocratical and monarchical go- 
vernments ;—the nobles and the prin- 
ces of Spain and Portugal must be 
forced to exert themselves, and ‘to fulfil 
the duties of their station’; but this 
they will not do if they are not assist- 
ed and encouraged ;—and the people 
must be’ rescued from the hands of 
their-republican leaders, but this must 
_be done under due control. Of one 
thing there is no doubt: a storm is 
brewing southward of the Pyrenees, 
and it is for us who live to the north 
to be prepared for it when it comes. 





LITTLE JOHN FINALITY. 


Tuere lives a lord, whom men may 
eall 
A morsel of mortality ; 
In mind as well as members small, 
Though Whigs extol the stature tall 
Of little John Finality. 


** Upon the Bill I fix my foot,” 
Exclaim’d this sprig of quality ; 
‘«* No further urge the rash pursuit ; 
For, by the Gods of Lilliput! 
T'll stand on my finality.” 


Thus John remain’d a year or so 
“Opposed to Radicality ; 
Though many said’twould prove nogo, 
And thought this Whiggish world be- 

low 
Too fickle for finality. 


Hard is the half-reformer’s fate, 

(As witness old Egalité :) 
From mobs who worshipp’d him of late 
He earns a double dose of hate 

By mentioning finality. 


As weak as those who leave Brown 
Stout, . 
And take'to Tea-totality, 


John’s friends no longer could hold 
out 
Against the pressure from without 
Which threaten’d their finality. 


Then first the open-question plan 
Made half his colleagues balloty ; 
Through all their ranks the movement 

ran; 
Yet still twas thought our little man 
Held fast his own finality. 


But Walsall, Canterbury too, 

And eke the Principality, 
Now.made the baffled Whigslook blue; 
And John, at last, began to rue — 

His fondness for finality. . 


So, able to resist no. more, 

O’ Connell with his wallet, he 
Tries to throw up the franchise door, 
And fill with Irish votes the floor 

In aid of his finality. 


But Buu begins his brows to bend 
In wrath at such raseality: 
And soon, as many signs portend, 
Resolves to make a final end 
Of John and his finality. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Tue unfavourable state of com- 
merce, during the last two or three 
years, has of course been felt severely 
in the manufactures and trade of the 
country ; and, among other complaints 
to which this state of things gave rise 
in the manufacturing towns, was the 
very serious one against the Bank 
of England, of having occasioned 
the trading reverses and depreciation 
of prices, by their mismanagement of 
the currency. This accusation, em- 
bodied in a report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester, was replied 
to ; and, as it appears to us, very ably 
refuted, by Mr Samuel Jones Loyd, 
the eminent banker in London, in a 
pamphlet published by him in Janu- 
ary 1840, in the form ofa letter to J. 
B. Smith, Esq., President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manches- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir Robert Peel. 
Mr Hume. 

Mr Labouchere. 
Mr Goulburn. 

Mr Mark Philips. 
Mr O'Connell. 

Sir James Graham. 
Mr Clay. 

Mr Gisborne. 

Sir John Rae Reid. 
Mr Oswald. 

Mr Charles Wood. 


The committee sat thirty-seven days, 
and examined nine witnesses, and have 

ublished a very large Report, contain- 
ing, besides the evidence, a variety of 
returns relative to banking, and every 
matter that appeared to them calcu- 
lated to elucidate the effect of banking 
operations on prices and commerce, 
and also an exceedingly useful index, 
referring to the different subjects of 
investigation, and analysing and clas- 
sifying the oral and documentary evi- 
dence. 

The examination of witnesses has 
only related to the management and 
measures of the Bank of England. 
The committee report that they con- 
sider the enquiry incomplete, and re- 
commend a renewal of it in the pre- 
sent session, when of course the  pro- 
ceedings of other banks of issue will 
be investigated. We think it will 
then be shown that the management 
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ter. The publication of this led to 
further correspondence between these 
gentlemen ; but ultimately, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to enquire into the effects 
produced on the commerce of the 
country by the paper circulation of 
banks of issue generally, before which 
were repeated, in the shape of evi- 
dence, the statements and opinions 
these gentlemen had previously ad- 
vanced; and they themselves were 
subjected to a scrutinizing cross-exa- 
mination of the committee, which, as 
will be perceived in the following 
list of its members, comprehended 
bank directors, private bankers, states- 
men, and political economists of great 
experience, and very opposite opin- 
ions on the subject under investiga- 
tion :— 


Mr Rickford. 

Mr Warburton. 

Mr Pattison. 

Mr Herries. 

Mr Ellice. 

Sergeant Jackson... 

Mr Hector. 

Mr Grote. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle. 
Mr John Abel Smith. 
Mr Strutt. 

Mr Matthias Attwood. 
Mr Morrison. 


of many of the Joint-stock banks has 
not only been ill adapted to benefit 
the manufacturing interest, or to se- 
cure stability of prices; but that great 
injury has been occasioned by that 
competition of bankers which resulted 
fgom the number of new establish- 
ments recently opened, (no less than 
forty-six in the year 1836,) and that 
their improvident advances of capital 
have led to uncalled for increase of 
factories, and extension of produce, 
and in their train to that depreciation 
of stock and property from which our 
manufacturers are still suffering. 

It does appear to us, that the tra- 
ders, merchants, and manufacturers of 
our principal commercial towns, have 
not taken a clear view of their own 
interest in embarking their surplus. 
capital in the formation of this large 
number of new banking companies. 
Some publicity has taken place with 
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respect to the transactions of several 
of these banks, by which it has be- 
come known that, owing to the excite- 
ment of competition, anxiety to make 
an exhibition of profits, and inexpe- 
rience, or ‘worse, in the managers, 
they have made large and improvi- 
dent advances to manufacturers and 
speculators; which have not only 
been attended with loss to the com- 
mercial shareholders in their charac- 
ter of bankers, but have made them 
suffer still more in their trading, mer- 
cantile, and manufacturing concerns, 
by placing them in competition with 
the imprudent, reckless, and in many 
cases penniless adventurers to whom 
the bank directors profusely déalt out 
the capital of the proprietors, the de- 
posits for which they were responsi- 
ble, and the paper money or bills of 
exchange they were empowered to 
issue. ' 

We think that the members of the 
committee, and all who have studied 
the large volume which contains the 
particulars of their enquiry, will be 
disposed to agree with Mr Samuel 
Jones Loyd, who says, in his second 
letter to Mr J. B. Smith, “ the practi- 
cal conelusion, however, to be dedu- 
ced from this discussion is clear—the ne- 
cessity, namely, of separating effectual- 
ly, and for ever, the power of issuing 
from that of deposit and every other 
branch of banking business.” We shall 
explain in the succeeding part of this 
article a plan of regulating paper is- 
sues, which we believe has been pro- 
posed to the committee, and which 
seems to comprehend those checks 
and securities which have been found 
wanting hitherto; but must preface 
our explanation by some remarks on 
the mode of enquiry pursued, and on 
the working of the present system. 

The committee very properly con- 
tains representatives, of the various 
parties interested in the result of the 
enquiry; but though eventually that 
may be conducive to justice and pub- 
lic benefit, it evidently tends in the 
mean time not unfrequently to a par- 
tial, adverse, and harassing. style of 
examination, with a, view to maintain- 
ing or subverting various. doetrines, 
advocated by contending. interests in 
the committee, or connected with, the 
~ members of it, ; 

The examination is very much car- 
ried on with the object of establishing 
principles, doctrinal points, and defi- 
VOL, XLIX, NO. CCCVI. 
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Nitions; and it ap to us that a 
great deal of time has been wasted in 
attempts at generalization, which the 
subject does not admit of. For in- 
stance, no one would be at.a loss to 
answer whether a bank-note passing 


_from hand to hand, is circulating me- 


dium or currency ; but it is asked, whe- 
thera bill of exchange also comes within 
the same definition: Now it appears to 
us, that this question cannot be answer- 
ed in the concise off-hand form that ei- 
ther of the opposing classes.of interro- 
gators desire, but requires a previous 
examination of the particular instru- 
ment, and tracing by its endorse- 
ments the history of the functions it 
has performed. Should it appear, by 
the endorsements, that a, bill of ex- 
change had passed through the hands 
of a great many holders in different 
parts of the country ; that it had in 
fact been received in payment repeat. 


‘edly; that, acquiring security by suc- 


cessive endorsements, it had been the 
means of various transfers .of goods 
and property, and of the settlement of 
accounts, there can be no theoretical 
reason for drawing a distinction be- 
tween such a bill of exchange and a 
bank-note, because practically. their 
functions have been the same.,, 

On the other hand, a bill ofexchange 
may. be, and frequently. is, drawn 
merely for the purpose of fixing. de- 
finitively the date of a payment, and 
never passes out of the hands of the 
drawer till the day of its being, due. 
In that ease, it has no.title to -be-de. 
scribed as.currency. A third, or in- 
termediate, case, is that of a bill being 
drawn, and-circulated for a time, asin 
the case first mentioned, but afterwards 
discounted, by a bank, or. some. other 
party, merely; for the. purpose of, in- 
vestment—that is. to say, locking; up 
that bill, and putting into circulation 
bank-notes, or what. is indubitably 
circulating medium, in its place.. Bills 
of exchange being, subject. to these 
perfectly different conditions. or-fune- 
tions, how, can it: be justly predicated 
of them generally, that they are, or - 
are Bee an tinh e 

ith respect.to a.peculiar, deseri 
tion of these bills, issued by-a pe 
class of country. bankers, anddesenibed 
in the examination of Mr J.B. Smith 
by Mr Rickford, we must.confessthat 
they ap: to. us. very, much: im. the 
light of what. are called. accommeda- 
tion paper, and to — a form 
N 
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of banking business that requires the 
attentive consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

Another great subject of investiga- 
tion has been, whether circulation and 
deposits in the Bank of England are 
theoretically the same. We say the- 
oretically, because the practical re- 
sponsibility to meet a claim of pay- 
ment on demand, is the same in either 
case. The Directors of the Bank of 
England do not, of course, conceive 
that, by destroying their own bank- 
note paid in by a depositor, they can- 
cel their obligation to pay him on de- 
mand the amount of his deposit: then 
why labour at a definition? Whe- 
ther the Bank is chiefly liable to a 
drain upon its bullion from depositors, 
orfrom the holders of bank-notes in cir- 
culation, is a point well worth enquiry, 
and practically of great importance in 
the management of the bank. MrJ. H. 
Palmer states (q. 1636), that a diminu- 
tion of £3,311,000, in the stock of bul- 
lion, which took place in the first quar- 
ter of 1839, arose solely from the 
drafts of depositors, which is just 
what we should expect to be the in- 
variable cause of drains of bullion. 

From the moderate variation in the 
amount of bank-note circulation stated 
in the returns, we are led to infer that 
it seldom exceeds the actual necessity 
of the country—that is to say, no 
more notes are held by bankers, mer- 
chants, and the public, than theamount 
absolutely necessary for carrying on 
the immense trading, banking, and 
agricultural transactions of the coun- 
try ; the circulation appears to be 
never voluntarily reduced by the ex- 
change of notes for bullion; but a 
reduction in the deposit-account al- 
ways appears to be conjoined with a 
diminution of the stock of bullion ; 
and this, we think, may be very natu- 
rally accounted for. 

The deposit-account at the Bank of 
England is made up, in great part, of 
the funds of great merchants and ex- 
change-brokers, or their representa- 
tives—the London bankers; that is 
to say, of capital peculiarly devoted 
to foreign transactions, and held in 
readiness for the equalization of the 
exchange. It has often happen- 
ed that when—owing to particular 
currents in trade, foreign loans, and 
other circumstances—large payments 
in bullion have been rendered neces- 
sary for a lengthened period, the stock 


of bullion has been nearly drained out 
by the abstraction of the deposits in 
that shape; whereas the Bank of 
England notes in circulation, which 
in the hands of private bankers and 
merchants are dead stock, or capital 
yielding no interest, are economized 
to the utmost, and therefore cannot be 
spared for operations on the stock of 
bullion. Indeed, in circumstances af- 
fecting general credit, they are held 
with more tenacity by the public, be- 
cause bills of exchange become less 
negotiable, and therefore less avail- 
able for the general purposes of trade. 

If there were a general bank of 
issue, or a government issue of paper- 
money, the Bank of England would 
share with other banks, according to 
some certain rule or stint, and, under 
such circumstances, would not destroy 
the notes as they came in; but that 
would not alter the nature of their 
business in reality, though it might 
assist in establishing the correctness 
of this abstract principle—namely, the 
identity of deposits and bank-notes, 
which appears to some parties a mat- 
ter of such serious importance. 

It is to be presumed, that the pro- 
moters of this investigation respecting 
the alleged fact that changes in the 
amount of the paper-circulation have 
produced injurious effects on the trade 
and manufactures of the country, have 
in view the discovery and introduction 
of an improved system, calculated to 
prevent the recurrence of such evils. 
At any rate, that will probably be the 
object of the committee ; for it is of 
less importance to ascertain whether 
the Bank of England, or the private 
and Joint-stock banks, have been in 
fault, than to correct a defective sys- 
tem, and secure the trading commu- 
nity from ruinous fluctuations, and the 
public from unsound or redundant 
paper-money. As it appears to us, 
the main object to be kept in view, 
in fixing the character and adjusting 
the amount of it, is to furnish that 
which can be safely and advanta- 
geously employed in domestic com- 
merce, to guard against its being sup- 
plied in excess, and to prevent the in- 
convenience and distress resulting 
from its occasional and sudden con- 
traction. 

We are disposed to think in the 
present instance, as in most cases 
where opposite opinions and doctrines 
are put forth and pertinaciously ad- 
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vocated, that there is at the bottom a 
distinction of interests; and that the 
system of convertible paper-money is 
particularly well suited to the inter- 
ests of great capitalists, foreign mer- 
chants, and exchange brokers— but 
attended with occasional contractions 
of the currency, and particularly ill 
suited on that account to the steady 
course of domestic commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, and to uni- 
formity of prices. We are there- 
fore inclined to a favourable view of 
the following plan, which is intended 
for the attainment of those objects ; 
because we think the foreign exchange 
transactions could all be carried on 
without the convertibility of bank- 
notes on demand ; and that at present 
the domestic concerns of the country, 
which are of far greater importance, 
are unnecessarily sacrificed to the 
maintenance of that principle. 





Parliamentary Enquiry respecting 
the Currency, and its bearing on 
the Trade and Manufactures of 
the Country. 

This enquiry into the circulation 
of notes payable on demand, relates to 
the weakest and most unguarded, but 
perhaps the most important part, of 
the whole system of public credit, of 
which, as of honour, it may be said— 


‘** The least part crack’d, the whole doth 
fly.” 
Notwithstanding that a very large 
proportion of the community is pri- 
marily or indirectly connected with 
the funds, and that the whole nation 
is deeply interested in the mainte- 
nance of public credit, it must be ad- 
mitted that, so long as trade and com- 
merce and the receipt of revenue 
appear to be going on favourably, 
the public at large have at all times 
manifested little anxiety on the sub- 
ject of the currency ; and the Govern- 
ment have allowed every convenient 
season to pass by for bringing into 
operation a more solid and secure 
system of carrying it on than the 
present. Over and over again, the 
causes of derangement, discredit, and 
danger, have been plainly distinguish- 
able by all competent and watchful 
observers of the state of commerce 
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and banking operations; but they 
have been allowed their full scope 
and career of mischief, and it is only 
when the country is plunged in dis. 
tress, and the whole financial system 
on the brink of ruin, that some en- 
quiry like the present is instituted to 
investigate the most prominent symp- 
tom of the national disease. 

Previous to commenting on the 
evidence and information published 
in the Report of this Committee, it 
may not be inexpedient to call atten- 
tion to the immense mass of property 
dependent on the stability of public 
credit, viz.— 


Ist, The different Stocks, Govern- 
ment Annuities, and Exchequer 
Bills, 

2d, Savings’ Banks. 

3d, The Bank of England and all 
other banks, with reference to 
their notes, engagements, depo- 
sits, and capital. 

4th, Trust investments for chari- 
ties, &c. 

5th, Money lodged in the Court of 
Chancery. 

6th, Insurance offices, with reference 
to their capital and the validity 
of their policies. 

7th, Tontines. 

8th, Debts not secured by lands, 
houses, or tangible property. 


A striking proof of the insecurity 
of our present paper circulation is 
exhibited in page 238 of the Report, 
wherein it appears that, on the 15th 
October 1839, the notes of the Bank 
of England in circulation were 
£17,646,000, and that the coin and 
bullion in their coffers at the same 
time amounted only to £2,466,000. 
It appears also, (Appendix, page 3,) 
that the amount of notes in circula- 
tion by private and joint-stock banks 
in England and Wales at the same 
period, was £11,422,445; and also, 
(Appendix, p. 276,) that the notes in 
circulation by private and joint-stock 
banks in Scotland at the same time, 
was £3,316,464, making a total of 
£32,384,909 of paper-money. The 
coin or bullion in possession of the 
private and joint-stock banks is not 
stated; but as it is notorious that 
they rely on Bank of England notes 
for meeting their engagements,” it is 





* Mr Samuel J. Loyd, who is both a London and country banker, and has the 
fullest information on the subject of banking generally, says, in answer to Q. 2855, 
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probable that the total propision of 
coin or bullion held by the issuers of 
these £32,000,000 of paper-money, 
for the payment. of which, on de- 
mand, they were responsible to the 
public, did not exceed £4,000,000 
sterling. 

At the same period.the Bank of 
Ireland (Appendix, page 340) had 
£3,151,000 notes in circulation, with 
£1,235,400 in specie, by way of pro- 
vision for their payment; and the 
private and joint-stock banks in 
Ireland (Appendix, p. 353) had 
£2,355,450 notes in circulation, but 
what provision of coin or bullion those 
private and joint-stock banks were in 
possession of at the same period, is not 
ascertained. 

All these banks held large deposits 
at the same time, constituting an im- 
mense amount of additional liabilities ; 
but the bullion stated above was the 
total provision both for notes and de- 
posits—equally payable on demand. 

In the apart on the Bank charter, 
printed in 1832, it appears (Appen- 
dix, page 37) that, on the 24th De- 
cember 1825, the total amount of 
coin and bullion in possession of the 
Bank of England, was £1,027,000, 
and the liabilities of the Bank at 
the same time © amounted to 
£32,403,000. It appears that, at 
other periods, the amount of bullion 
in the Bank coffers has amounted to 
nine and ten’ millions and upwards ; 
but, owing to the varying demand of 
the public, the reduction of it is often 
very rapid. For instance, in January 
1839, the coin and bullion in the Bank 
of England amounted to £9,048,000, 
but in October of the same year it 
was drawn down to £2,466,000. 

The Bank being obliged to meet 
all demands of the public, by paying 
out gold coin or bullion in exchange 
for their notes, have no means of 


retaining any part of their treasure, 
agen * demand for bullion 
occurs, but. by rendering money 
scarce, and thereby preventing the 
reflux of their notes; and, for this 
purpose, they not only withhold issue 
of notes by advances to bankers, 
brokers, and other money dealers, 


- but may be said to buy up their own 


notes, or pay off their own deposits 
by the sale of exchequer bills and 
other securities. 

These indirect measures for coun- 
teracting the export of gold, which 
the demand for foreign corn and 
other circumstances from time to 
time occasion,* often come into oper- 
ation when traders are unprepared 
for a contraction of the currency ; and 
the commerce and manufactures of 
the country have suffered frequent 
derangements from the struggle with 
foreign countries for gold, as well as 
from excessive issue of paper in pe- 
riods of tranquillity and confidence. 

The parties primarily affected in 
either case are bankers, who, for the 
most part, watch the exchanges, and 
other indications of demand for gold, 
and in order to transact their business 
with security, promptly and largely 
contract their circulation when they 
perceive a demand for it coming on; 
otherwise, from: the liability of being 
called upon to pay their notes in Bank 
of England‘notes or gold, they would 
not perhaps be able to meet the de- 
mands upon them. But it has been 
shown by the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on joint-stock banks, that many 
bankers even are still negligent of these 
matters, and disregard variations in the 
exchanges, and other aspects of mo- 
netary affairs, which both their interest 
and their safety should induce them 
to watch. It is not surprizing then 
that traders, agriculturists, and manu- 
facturers, consider these matters quite 





“ Undoubtedly the duty of-holding all the bullion requisite to sustain the whole paper 
currency of the country devolves, according to the presént system, exclusively upon 
the Bank of England.” Also, Q. 8584, ‘* Does not the law as it now’'stands require 
from country banks only to pay their drafts in Bank of England ‘notes, and does not 
the liability of providing ‘bullion fall entirely upon the Bank of England ?”—“ Undoubt- 
edly that is the present state of the law.” 3585, “Then is not the Bank of England 
solely responsible for the’amount of bullion being kept in that proportion which you 
consider the rule of the ‘Bank requires ?”—** Under the existing system, the Bank of 
England is placed in the ‘situation of being obliged to find all the bullion that is 
requisite for maintaining the convertibility of the whole paper issues of the country.” 

‘ * In 1839, a very great amount of bullion was carried out of the country, because 
it was the easiest and readiest way to pay for the foreign corn required. ; 
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beyond:the sphere of theie concerns,’ 
and never think about:or notice exe 
changes at all; yet they are the parties. 
who have to bear the brunt of reduced 
circulation. . Probably, also, they can- 
not in their transactions be guided 
with much effect by such circumstances, 
because there is generally a long inter- 
val (often years) between the coms 
mencement and the perfecting of their 
undertakings, and they trust, some- 
times fatally, that the ups and downs 
of the money. market. may-not work 
against them. “ 

~ It appears that the range of liabili- 
ties of the Bank: of England is from 
£25,000,000 to £35,000,000—of dis- 
counts or advances on. commercial 
bills, from £1,000,000 to £15,000,000 
—of bullion, from £10,000,000: to 
£2,500,000; and ‘who: can contem- 
plate these large and important varia~ 
tions in. the amount of treasure—of 
commercial accommodation — and of 
liabilities, without - being impressed 
with the magnitude and urgency of 
the causes by which they are produ- 
ced, and. without a sense of danger 
from the present: insufficient control 
over them by means of the power, as 
well as the vigilance and judgment, of 
the Bank Directors? 

The means of the Bank Directors 
for controlling the circulation are not 
only indirect, and exercised with diffi- 
culty in the management of the Bank 
itself, but are chiefly ineffectual from 
the want of co-operation on the part 
of the other banks of issue ‘in the king- 
dom. Indeed it appears by the various 
returns in the Appendix, that. the 
country and joint-stock banks, instead 
of immediately following the example 
of the Bank of England, and calling in 
a part of their issue, when the state of 
the exchanges renders a drain of bul- 
lion probable, have on some occasions 
taken advantage of the: gap left in the 
circulation by the contraction of the 
Bank of England issues, and pushed 
out an additional quantity of their own 

aper money.* The Directors of the 
ank have never prematurely or unne- 
cessarily resorted to. the defensive or 
rotective system, because diminution 
of discount and sale of securities, by 
which they contract the amount of 
their notes, are of course attended 
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with reduction: of ‘bank profits, :: When 
the assets of the Bank are made-up of 
a large amount of securities, which give 

interest, and.a small amount of bullion, 
which yields none, the profit of course 
is greater than when the bullion -is 

abundant and the securities yielding 
interest reduced;.and whatever other 
joe. objects: the Directors have 
to keep in view, it cannot be expected 

that they should be wanting in atten 
tion to the stock and dividends of :the 

Company. Nobody can: go through 

the statement of liabilities and assets of 
the Bank (page 21, and also No.: 1 of 
the Appendix), without being convin- 

ced that the Directors, in their non-ad- 

herence to that principle of regulating 

their issues by which the chairman 

professed. their intention . of being 

guided at the time of the last renewal 

of their charter, have erred or deviated 

from the system proposed; so as-in ef- 

fect to promote the interest of the pro- 

prietors of bank stock. 

But the fact is, that this principle of 
regulating the paper circulation of the 
country has been very imperfectly act< 
ed upon; and when it has been partially 
carried into effect, viz. from May 1886 
to January 1837; and from October 
1838.to October 1839, it has caused 
stagnation of manufactures, and great 
commercial difficulties, though the re- 
duction in the first period was less‘than 
£1,000,000 Bank of England, and 
£1,000,000 country bank-notes, to 
meet a reduction of £8,000,000-in bul- 
lion; and, in the second, £1,747,000 
Bank of England, and £280,000 coun- 
try bank-notes,; to meet a reduction in 
bullion of £7,000;000. These half 
measures of the Bank Directors did 
not arise from any reluctance to-act-on 
their own principle, nor from any-view 
to bank profits, but from conviction 
that the trade of the country was so 
much crippled by the scarcity of money, 
intentionally produced even ‘by this 


‘limited action of the Bank for the ob- 


ject of uphclding the “ permanently 
convertible” principle, that extensive 
bankruptcy and commercial ruin would 
have ensued from carrying it further, 
with of course a most injurious reac 
tion on the assets of the Bank. Who- 
ever can interpret this modified pro- 
ceeding otherwise than as a demonstra- 





* Mr S. J. Loyd says, q. 2728, “* We generally find that the first effect of a.con- 
traction of the Bank circulation is an increase of the country circulation.” 3 
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tive proof of the impossibility of carry- 
ing such a principle into full opera- 
tion, must remind the public of Dr 
Sangrado’s observation, that his patient 
the licentiate died, because he had not 
been sufficiently bled and drenched 
with warm water. 

Mr Horsley Palmer and Mr Nor- 
man, the Bank Directors, who have 
been examined respecting the manage- 
ment of the Bank, state the various 
circumstances by which they were led, 
and in some instances compelled, to de- 
viate from the system they proposed to 
pursue. The examination of’ those 
— occupies 107 pages of the 

eport ; and it will be found that the 
leading transactions and the manage- 
ment of the Bank, not only at particu- 
lar periods of difficulty, but in all states 
of the money market, were thoroughly 
scrutinized with reference to the effect 
of their measures on the circulation, 
monetary transactions, and commerce 
of the country. 

This examination leads to a convic- 
tion that the Directors have had func- 
tions to exercise of a far more serious 
and important nature, than merely the 
management of a bank on a very large 
scale; and also, that with whatever 
skill, judgment, and vigilance, they 
have watched and endeavoured to re- 
gulate the circulation, the indirect in- 
fluence with which alone it is in their 
power to operate upon it, is, in the 
present extended and altered state of 
banking throughout the country, insuf- 
ficient, and therefore that the system 
of the paper currency is unsafe. 

A great difficulty in the limitation of 
the Bank issues arises from the pres- 
sure on the Bank of England for com- 
mercial discounts, when the bullion is 
low and Government securities thrown 
upon the market. If the Directors 
are not liberal at such periods, a cla- 
mour is raised; and it is understood 
that on more than one occasion the 
Bank has been recommended by Go- 
vernment to extend, instead of redu- 
cing the discount of commercial bills. 
It will be seen in the statement, No. 1 
of the Appendix to the Report, that 
throughout the year 1838 the Bank 
possessed an ample stock of bullion, 
viz. from nine to ten millions ; and it 
will be seen in the statement of liabi- 
lities and assets of the Bank in the 
same year, (Appendix, page 207 to 
224,) that the commercial bills on dis« 
count, and lodged as security for ad- 
vances on interest, which in effect is 


the same thing, average about five mil- 
lions; while in May 1839, when the 
stock of bullion was reduced to about 
four millions, the bills on discount had 
increased to eight millions; and, in 
October 1839, when the stock of bul 
lion was reduced to two and a-half mil. 
lions, the bills on discount had increa- 
sed to ten millions, which shows that, 
though the Bank withheld money from 
bankers and bill-brokers, they were 
compelled by these large discounts to 
neutralize, in a great degree, their own 
measures for making money scarce. 

The Bank Directors, private bank- 
ers, merchants, traders, and political 
economists who have been examined, 
all concur in stating that the present 
system is practically and scientifically 
wrong; and in recommending changes 
of one sort or another, admitting, at 
the same time, that it is expedient or 
rather indispensable to have paper 
money ; but as no definite or satisfac- 
tory mode of regulating it has been 
brought forward, the following con- 
siderations are submitted as to the 
proper character, attributes, and ex- 
tent, of the paper circulation re- 
quired :— ; 

lst, Paper money ought to be of 

ascertained security. 

2d, It should be entirely indepen- 

dent of government action. 

3d, In the regulation of its issue, 

through banks or individuals, it 
is necessary to prevent monopoly, 
but at the same time to guard also 
against issue on a very small 
scale. 

4th, There should be a power of 

regulating its extent from time 
to time, or periodically, by the le- 
gislature. 

5th, The paper money should be 

rendered secure from that foreign 
action which the public at large 
are incapable of foreseeing or 
guarding against. 

6th, The whole operation of the 

system should be conformable to 
fixed rules, and under the admi- 
nistration of a responsible officer 
having no pecuniary interest in 
the results, 

The following plan is founded on 
this basis, and its conformity to the 
principles proposed will be subse- 
quently discussed :— 

Banks and bankers to -be respec- 
tively authorized to issue a certain 
sum of paper money on the deposit of 
securities to the same amount, 
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Securities to consist of two-thirds 
government stock, or exchequer bills, 
vested in trustees, and one-third gold 
coin or bullion deposited in the Bank 
of England, in the joint custody of the 
Bank and the same trustees. 

The notes issued on these securities 
to be a legal tender within ¢wenty 
miles of the place of their issue, in the 
same way as bank-notes are at pre- 
sent. 

The interest of the vested securities 
producing interest to be paid by the 
order of the trustees to the depositors. 

Total amount of paper circulation, 
and proportion of securities deposited, 
and proportion of gold coin or bullion 
deposited, to be fixed by an annual 
Parliamentary vote; not with a view 
to an annual alteration, but in order 
to bring the state of the circulation 
under the annual revision of Parlia- 
ment. 

All joint-stock banks and bankers 
that have been established and licensed 
five years,* to be at liberty to make 
application once per annum for privi- 
lege to issue, or keep in circulation, a 
proposed amount of notes on the above 
terms, but also subject to the payment 
in advance, and at once, of a certain 


rate per cent, by way of stamp-duty, 


on the notes they are allowed to issue. 

The intermediate regulation of this 
issue, by transfer or otherwise, would 
be practicable, and might be allowed, 
under certain circumstances and con- 
ditions, 

The notes to be stamped, signed, 
and numbered on one side by Govern- 
ment officers, and to be printed with 
the banker's plate on the other, and 
filled up in the usual manner previous 
to the issue. New notes to be issuable 
on the return of old ones cancelled. 

The bankers to find paper, or pay 
Government for the same. 

With reference to the proportion of 
the notes of issue, distributable to the 
different applicants, it may be ob- 
served, that there are several circum- 
stances which would make it very 
material for banks and bankers to 
consider carefully the amount they 
should apply for, viz. :— 

Ist, The total amount of capital 

they will have to invest. 
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2d, The large proportion of that 
capital consisting in bullion, and 
therefore unproductive ; possibly 
to the amount of 14 per cent on 
the total amount of their issue. 
3d, The Government charge for 
stamps, possibly to the extent of 
7s. per cent more. 
4th, The fabrication of the notes, 
which would perhaps add 3s. per 
cent more, 
5th, The certainty that, if they took 
out more than was required for 
their own circulation, the notes 
would remain dead and unpro- 
ductive in their safe ; and there- 
fore, that though the charge of 
about £2 per cent would be in- 
evitably incurred on the whole 
amount of notes they undertook 
to issue, the profit could only ac- 
crue on that portion which was 
on the average in circulation. 
Nevertheless, as there would be a 
clear profit of near 3 per cent on that 
portion of the notes so obtained which 
they could keep in circulation, and as 
the bankers would secure themselves 
against the hazard of a run in this 
branch of their business, they might 
desire to possess themselves of the 
means of extending their operations ; 
so that it is rather probable that the 
demands would exceed the total a- 
mount of paper money of which Par- 
liament might be disposed to sanction 
the issue ; and it would be exceeding- 
ly important to the public, that the 
allotment of issue to the different ap- 
plicants should be made on right prin- 
ciples. Of these the most important 
seems to be, that local circulation of 
notes should not be put a stop to or 
materially varied ; otherwise the trade 
and commerce of particular districts 
might be checked and injured. Con- 
sequently the most important object 
would be, in the first instance, and 
from time to time, to ascertain and 
record the circulation in every part of 
the kingdom, with a view to providing 
or permitting a local circulation as 
nearly commensurate with the local 
necessity or convenience as the total 
fixed amount of issue would afford. 
That is to say, a given amount of 
paper money being voted by Par- 





a 


* These amounts, and the space of circulation, would be matters for consideration ; 
and in the first introduction of the plan, it would perhaps be considered inexpedient to 
encourage new banks of issue, unless those actually in existence thought it not worth 
while to avail themselves of the government paper, to a sufficient extent for the business 


of the country. 
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liament, regard to'be had to the:pub- 
lic convenience in the local appor- 
tionment of its issue, rather than to 
the individual: objects of the parties 
desirous to issue notes. 

Provided the total of demand for 
issue exceeded the amount sanctioned 
by Parliament, the limitation would 
chiefly be made in proportion as the 
claims from particular districts ex- 
ceeded the ascertained amount of their 
previous circulation. No reduction 
would be desirable (unless the average 
required it) where the local claim fell 
short of that amount. 

In the absence of claim from any 
particular district, where a circulation 
of local notes had previously existed, 
it might be desirable to make such an 
event known to neighbouring banking 
establishments, and to invite an ex- 
tension of their proposals, in order to 
prevent any void that might be incon- 
venient to the public. The Bank of 
England would, of course, be large 
issuers, and might supply local de- 
mand by transactions with bankers as 
they do at present, in the manner de- 
scribed in the return, (Appendix, No. 
6, page 11.) 

If the system were once established, 
the future working of it, in conformity 
to these principles, would not be diffi- 
cult ; but the privilege of issue ought 
not to be too readily granted to new 
bankers, or permitted on too small a 
scale, Perhaps no issuer should be 
allowed to pay for less than £10,000. 

The returns obtained by the com- 
mittee, the evidence it is in their 
power to elicit, and the amount of ap- 
plications from bankers desirous of 
issuing notes, would enable Parlia- 
ment to judge, in the commencement 
of this new issue, of the necessary 
amount of notes. The proportion of 
bullion to be deposited might be de- 
termined partly by information ob- 
tained from various sources of the 
stock in the country; in addition to 
which, the applicants might be re- 
quired to tender the amount they 
were prepared to deposit, with an 
intimation that the largest deposi- 
tors of bullion would be preferred as 
issuers, On subsequent occasions, 
Parliament might derive perfectly ac- 
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curate information from the actual 
working of the measure ; but it would 
be desirable to fix the standard for the 
amount of bullion deposit, making it 
as high as the nature of the circulation 
would enable issuers to afford ; and 
in the event of that amount not being 
attained in the first issue, or of Par- 
liament authorizing, in any particular 
state of mercantile or monetary affairs, 
a temporary reduction of bullion, and 
substitution of other securities in lieu 
of the portion of bullion given up, the 
interest of those securities should ac- 
erue to the State. 

It will be found that a paper cur- 
rency of this description conforms in 
all respects to the proposed principles. 

I. Considered in the abstract, the 
power of creating paper notes to re- 
present, and take the place of, and 
supersede, sterling’ money, is so extra- 
ordinary a privilege, that it seems sur- 
prizing that any individual or copart- 
nery should be allowed to exercise it 
under any circumstances ; but infinitely 
more so when, as has long been the 
case in this country, it is permitted 
without any means being taken to 
ascertain the pretensions or property 
of the parties, without any restrictions 
as to amount, and without any peculiar 
responsibility in the event of the paper 
on ultimately turning out worth- 
ess. 

The consequence of this has been, 
that in very many cases the confidence 
of the public has been enormously 
abused, and that the poorer classes, in 
particular, have suffered great losses 
owing to the issue of large amounts of 
notes by parties who, in a proper state 
of the law, would never have been 
allowed in that way to impose upon 
the public. 

It appears by the return No. 6, in 
the appendix to this Report,* that the 
value of this paper money to those who 
propose to use it for banking pur- 
poses, (z. e. to make a further profit 
upon it,) is about 3 per cent per an- 
num, so that there is great temptation 
to engage in the manufacture of it; 
but surely that ought only to be per- 
mitted by the legislature on the very 
reasonable conditions of its value being 
ascertained, and in a manner stamped 





* “ Appenprx, No. 6. 

‘* The number of country bankers who act with Bank of England notes exclusively, 
having fixed amounts assigned ; the total amount of the credit; and the rate at which 
they [pay] discount—(being a continuation of Appendix, No. 48, of the Report from 
the Committee of Secrecy on the Bank of England Charter, 11th August 1832.) 
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wen it, and its extent accurately de- 
ne ° 3 { 
. -It-is not only.advantageous to is-: 
suers, but it is convenient, and in 
many cases beneficial, to the public to 
have notes instead of gold and silver ; 
but those notes should be representa 
tive, not—as has too often been the 
case—/fictitious money. 

The principal charge to which, by 
this plan, it is proposed to subject the 
issuers of paper money, will arise from 
the locking up or deposit of bullion, 
which, like all hoards of treasure, must 
be unprofitable; but in this case the 
profit is derived from its representative 
the paper notes, which are more con- 
venient for commercial purposes, and 
circulate with so much greater rapid- 
ity, that a given amount of business 
can be transacted with not more than 
one-third the amount that would be 
required of coin. Notes, therefore, 
would and must be used, even if their 
whole value were to be required in 
deposit of bullion ; but that, of course, 
could not be accomplished. 

There ought, to a certain extent, to 
be a solid basis of gold coin for every 
paper circulation; the larger the bet- 
ter in ordinary times,* so that, in case 
of dearth, or any peculiar national 
emergency, a large proportion might 
be liberated without hazard to the 
established system of currency. 

The general introduction of this new 
element (that is to say, ascertained se- 
curity) into paper money, involves, of 
course, the making it a legal tender 
to the extent proposed; because, if 
you take from an issuer (and lock up) 


* 
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the funds by means of which he is to. 
pay. his notes, you must. for the time 
secure him from the demand for pay= 
ment, ‘ 

This seems like the introduction of 
a new principle into the system of 
paper money, viz. permanent ineon-: 
vertibility instead of ‘‘ permanent con- 
vertibility ;”. but, in fact, it has been 
distinctly acted upon for a very long 
period with the notes of the Bank of 
England—that is to say, the only pa- 
per money for which any ascertained 
security existed; and it has taken 
place practically throughout Britain 
for many years, because notes have 
uniformly, and without scruple or ob- 
jection, passed current in all cases 
where the solvency of the issuer was 
credited, or rather where his insol- 
vency was not suspected, 

The change of. system proposed, is 
to provide for the country a secure 
and limited domestic circulation, in- 
dependent of transactions with foreign 
countries, and not acted upon by the 
fluctuations of the exchanges; and it 
is thought that, by rendering all notes 
as good as Bank of England notes, 
they would perform all the functions 
of those notes with equal satisfaction 
to the public. 

According to the present system of 
regulating the bank-note circulation 
with a view to the “‘ permanent con- 


- yertibility of paper,” it is systemati- 


cally established that every foreign 
demand fer bullion, from whatever 
cause or quarter it may originate, shall 
derange entirely the paper circulation 
of this country, and, as a consequence 





No. £ 
Gloucester, ; - l ° e 140,000 
Manchester, ° 3 ‘ 570,000 
Swansea, aS 1 ° . 28,000 
Birmingham, . : i Deer ° 372,000 
Liverpool, ; ° 7 . - 1,035,000 
Newcastle, : é 3 ° . 315,000 
ae os Bog Pico sie 20,000 
Portsmouth, ° 1 ° ° 10,000 

23 £2,490,000 


Rate of discount charged to the country bankers having fixed amounts, £3 per cent 


per annum, 
Bank of England, 
8d April 1840. 


M. Manrsnatt; 
‘Chief Cashier.” 


* It appears that, in January 1824, the Bank of England had L.14,100,000 of bal- 


lion in their coffers —Report on Bank of England Charter, page 127.. Mr S. J. 
Loyd, Q. 3086, says, .‘‘ 1-should-say-that, if-you-took-it at-one-third, at a_period-of 
full currency, you would have a very ample.amount of bullion, but I am speaking rather 
loosely upon the point;” and, 3087, Mr Loyd seems to think there have been: periods 
when bullion has been in the hands of the Bank of England equal to one third of the 
aggregate circulation of the country. ’ 
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of that, its internal and foreign com- 
merce, the prices of goods, the activity 
of manufactures, and the wages of the 
manufacturing classes. 

The following evidence of the late 
Mr Rothschild in the House of Com- 
mons’ Report on the Bank resuming 
cash payments, published 1819, shows 
how ail this mischief may be inflicted 
on the country, from causes which 
really ought not to have the slightest 
influence on the public or private af- 
fairs of this empire :— 


** Do you know whether a considerable 
quantity of bullion has gone out of this 
country on account of foreign loans ?— 
Certainly, an immense deal. 

“ Was there a particular demand for 
gold in Russia on account of the loan 
made there?—The gold in Russia has 
paid from 10 to 15 per cent profit. 

‘* Was any considerable part of that 
gold sent from this country ?—No, not so 
much from this country as from Paris and 
from Germany. 

“‘ What effect upon the exchange be- 
tween Paris and Petersburg had the 
sending that quantity of gold from Paris 
to Petersburg?—The premium on gold 
rose in Paris from 1 to 1} per cent; in 
Hamburg about 24 per cent; in Berlin 
2 per cent; in almost every place on the 
continent it improved from 1 to 2 per cent. 

** With what do you compare it? silver, 
or the price of other commodities ?— 
With silver. 

** Had that demand for gold in Russia 
any particular effect upon the price .of 
bullion in the English market ? — Yes, 
certainly ; it rose, I believe, about 2s. per 
oz., from 81s. to 83s, 

‘* Supposing the Bank to have been pay- 
ing in cash, would not the same rise in the 
price of gold have taken place in conse- 
quence of such a demand ?—I think not, 
because a great deal of our coinage would 
have gone there. 

‘¢ The price of gold having risen consi- 
derably at Petersburg, would not that 
high price have had a natural tendency to 
attract gold from all other parts of the 
world as toa better market ?— When gold 
was paying so well in Russia, gold went 
from all places on the continent to Rus- 
sia, and gold rose in almost every place, 
in France, in Prussia, in Austria, and al- 
most every where. 

** Supposing the same thing were to 
take place again, and there was an extra- 
ordinary demand in Russia, that they chose 


to give a larger price than it was worth, 
would not that attract it from this coun- 
try as well as from every other ?— Certain- 
ly; if you pay in gold, and the Russian 
‘Government gives a greater price for it, 
@ great deal of the specie will go there; 
and if you issue gold at 77s. 103d., the 
people will get more profit by vending your 
gold than by purchasing it, on the conti- 
nent. 

‘* Supposing such a case to arise again, 
and that the bank were to be paying in 
cash, would not such an extraordinary de- 
mand, and such an extraordinary price 
abroad, drain us of the gold in circulation ? 
No doubt it would.” 

II. It is hardly necessary to point 
out how completely distinct a paper 
circulation of this kind is from a Go- 
vernment or national paper money, 
The issue of notes would be confined, 
as at present, to individual responsi- 
bility, and proportioned, of course, to 
commercial and local demand with 
exact precision, instead of being issued 
ad libitum for the necessities of the 
state. 

III. Neither in this case would there 
be monopoly, but equal justice, as well 
as general security. The Bank of 
England, joint-stock banks, and pri- 
vate bankers would be placed in a fair 
state of competition, and subjected to 
a rateable charge for the provision of 
bullion ; the duty, responsibility, and 
expense of which now fall exclusively 
on the Bank of England ;* and, onthe 
other hand, the issue of paper money, 
which is a matter of general concern, 
would be in no way mixed up with the 
private trading operations of tlie Bank 
of England. There might be some 
errors in the first proceedings of is- 
suers, and they might be allowed to 
adjust their issues, in the early stages 
of the measure, subject to the import- 
ant consideration of local supply be- 
fore mentioned, but after the first year 
there would be no practical difficulty 
in the working of the system. 

IV. Theuseful andimportant power 
of regulating, or rather controlling, the 
amount of paper circulation, would 
by this mode be for the first time sa- 
tisfactorily and completely established, 
and the greatest of all the evils and 
dangers of paper money would be ob- 
viated by the opportunity of guarding 
against its excess. , 





* Examination of Mr S. J. Loyd, q. 2859, “If the Bank of England, in order to 
meet the occasional demands of the country issuers for gold, is obliged to keep a lar- 
ger reserve of gold, does not this diminish the profits of the Bank of England ?—Un- 


doubtedly. 
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Of course the amount of paper is- 
sue would have to be determined by 
strict investigation of all circumstan- 
ces appertaining to that part of the 
subject, in which many weighty consi- 
derations are involved. 

In answer to q. 2666, “Is the a- 
mount of bills of exchange dependent 
in some degree on the quantity of 
money?” Mr Loyd says, “1 appre- 
hend that it is dependent in a very 
great degree; I consider the money 
of the country to be the foundation, 
and the bills of exchange to be the 
superstructure raised upon it; I con- 
ceive that bills of exchange are as 
important form of banking operations, 
and the circulation of the country is 
the money in which these operations 
are to be adjusted: any contraction of 
the circulation of the country will act 
of course upon credit—bills of ex- 
change being an important form of 
credit, will feel the effect of that con- 
traction in a very powerful degree— 
they willin fact becontractedin a much 
greater degree than the paper circu- 
lation. This point was adverted to 
in the enquiries of the committee of 
1832, and the question was put in a 
very pointed form to Mr Burgess, the 
secretary of the Country Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and I have therefore extract- 
ed the question put, and his answer to 
it. ‘Is it the result of your experience 
that, upon a contraction of the issues 
of the bank taking place, the amount 
of bills of exchange is also narrowed ; 
and is it in the exact ratio, or in a very 
increased ratio ?’—* It is in a very in- 
creased ratio.’ I believe that answer 
to be perfectly correct.” 

In answer to q. 3305, * Do you not 
apprehend that all those other modes 
of payment—such as bills of exchange, 
notes payable on demand, deposits, 
and so forth, as the precious metals 
‘are the ultimate commodity to which 
all those are referable—are limited in 
their amount, and must bear a certain 
proportion to the coined specie of the 
country?” Mr Tooke says, “ Un- 
questionably.” Q. 3306, ‘ And the 
precious metals being supposed to be 
invariable, the amount of bills of ex- 
change, notes payable on demand, and 
so forth, can only fluctuate within cer- 
tain moderate limits ?—I beg leave to 
say that, within short periods, and be- 
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fore the principle of limitation ‘ean 
apply, there may be a very great 
fluctuation.” 

A very large portion of this enquiry 
consists in the examination of Mr 
Page, and most of the other witnesses, 
as to the identity of deposits and cir- 
culation. Whether the distinction be 
real or theoretical, the fact is evident, 
that any bank or banker is equally 
liable to be called upon for payment 
of either on demand ; but with refer- 
ence to fixing the amount of paper 
circulation upon the principles pro- 
posed, the point assumes a very prac- 
tical character. 

In the Bank of England returns of 
circulation, they report only the a- 
mount of notes actually out; and it 
appears that as the notes are brought 
in they are cancelled ; and probably 
the returns of all other banks and 
bankers are on the same principle, 
though they differ in practice by not 
destroying the notes paid in, but using 
them by re-issue till they become worn 
out. Now, under the circumstances 
of each bank and banker contracting 
for certain specific amounts of notes, 
they must provide for their deposit- 
account or rest, as well as for the 
amount of notes actually in circula- 
tion, which, if we mistake not the na- 
ture of the country returns, would in 
both cases greatly swell the aggregate 
amount;* and the necessity of. that 
apparent, though not real, amount of 
issue would have to be considered by. 
the legislature in fixing the total 
amount of paper-money to be allowed. 
The danger in this is all on the side 
of excess, and the advance of capital, 
and deposit of bullion, now first re- 

uired from issuers, would be a power- 
ul check against that. 

V. The paper circulation would no 
longer be subject to fluctuations from 
the necessity of adapting it to the fo- 
reign demand for bullion. If the 
commerce of the country absolutely 
required on certain occasions the ex- 
port of bullion, the legislature might 
from time to time allow a limited and 
temporary abstraction from the mass 
of deposit ; bit the currency of the 
country, and its internal trading 
operations, would not be affected 
by the liberation of such portions of 
bullion. © 





* It is probable that the amount of Bank of England notes held by country bankers 
might be reduced under the system of circulation proposed ; but that might be a sub- 


ject of enquiry by the Committee. 
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We are, however, inclined to think 
that the necessity for it would very 
seldom occur; partly because mer- 
chants and exchange-brokers, if com- 
pelled to pay a premium for gold coin, 
which may be anticipated under such 
circumstances, would adopt other 
means for providing themselves with 
the gold that might be necessary for 
their own transactions with foreign 
countries, and partly because a pro- 
ductive, mercantile, and manufactur- 
ing country like Britain would rarely 
have the balance of exchange against 
her with any part ofthe world. Dur- 
ing the existence of an ill-regulated 
and therefore redundant paper circu- 
jJation, a large exchange transaction; 
for a foreign loan or coinage, would be 
actually serviceable, by demonstrating 
the excess of our paper circulation, and 
compelling its reduction. But when 
it appears that the exportation of three 
or four millions of gold bullion has an 
injurious and distressing effect on all 
our trading and manufacturing inter- 
ests, and on the state of the labouring 
classes, it must be admitted that the 
country pays very dear, in the opera- 
tion of the permanently convertible 
principle, for enabling a huge capital- 
ist to work out his grand operation, 
some three or four per cent cheaper, 
by draining the bank of its bullion, 
than he would accomplish it by re- 
alizing, in different parts of the conti- 
nent, merchandise, produce, or manu- 
factures, and drawing the net proceeds 
in gold to the required focus, in the 
manner described in Mr Rothschild’s 
evidence, before quoted. Two or three 
of the victims who, in the final result, 
are saddled with foreign national 
bonds, active and passive debts, bank 
shares, and other trash, for which 
some genius of the Stock Exchange 
invented the term “ securities,” might 
be examined as'to the national benefit 
of facilitating the outflow of bullion 
from the bank for future speculations 
of the like nature. 

f Even under the circumstances of a 
demand for foreign corn, the payment 
is made by bullion-chiefly to facilitate 
the transaction. In most cases, the 
eorn required could be purchased by 
the sale or barter of produce, mer- 
chandise, or manufactures, though 
perhaps it would cost more} but ‘it 
would be. far better for the country to 
submit to that, than to the contraction 
of the currency necessarily resulting 
from the export of bullion under the 
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“ pennant eonvertible”’ principle, 
which stops manufactures, and: rene 


ders cheap labour the concomitant of 
dear bread. 

Mr Loyd says, q. 2870, that nothing 
will secure the permanent converti- 
bility of the paper eurrency but a 
constant regulation of the amount of 
that paper curreney by the variations 
of the exchange, because, without 
that, the paper currency, whatever 
other measures you may resort to, 
may be liable to permanent depreci- 
ation. The answer to this is, pre- 
vent excess, and you prevent depreci- 
ation. 

VI. Of course the regulation of this 
eurrency, by an officer acting on pre- 
scribed rules, but competent to judge 
with nice discrimination of their ap- 
plication in all cases, would be prefer- 
able to a board of bank directors, hav- 
ing interests of their own to mislead 
their judgment; and such officer would 
of course be responsibleto Government 
and Parliament. 

The plan proposed would have no 
visible difference to the public at large, 
except in the aspect of the notes aris- 
ing from the new description of stamp; 
and with those of the bank of England 
there need not even be that change, if 
Government think proper to confide to 
the directors, on certain conditions, 
the management of that portion of is- 
sue they may contract for, in their 
present mode, subject to terms of su- 
pervision and verification that may be 
satisfactory to Government. The 
whole operation of the measure would 
be between Government and the banks 
and bankers ; the transactions of the 
latter with the public would be the 
same as at present in appearance, and 
nearly the same in fact—the total 
change in the nature of paper money 
would be unseen. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to bear in mind that the whole 
principles of issue being altered, a 
great deal of the reasoning that has 
been justly applied to the system at 
present’ acted upon has no’ bearing 
upon that very different system. pro- 
posed; nevertheless the latter is not 
inconsistent with one very general 
theorem, enunciated by Mr S. J. Loyd, 
viz. q. 3074, ** I apprehend tlie sound 
principle to be, that you put a correct 
restraint founded on principle upon 
the paper money of the country; and 
that being strictly and correctly regu- 
lated, all transactions, all forms of 
credit, all superstructure that is raised 
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upon that paper money will ‘ then 
be kept within their legitimate 
bounds.” , 

With reference to the system now 
in operation we have from the same 
authority, “ that the amount of paper 
should be represented by an amount 
of securities which never varies, and 
an amount of specie which is left to 
fluctuate with the fluctuation of the 
amount of notes out.” 

Mr J. H.- Palmer, bank director, 
the first and most important witness 
on the part of the bank, says, q. 1142, 
‘¢- The reduction of the circulation, so 
far as may be dependent on the bank, 
being subsequently solely affected 
by the foreign exchanges, or by in- 
ternal extra demand ;” and afterwards, 
q- 1143, he explains the system of the 
bank to be “as far as may be practi- 
cable to throw the action of the in- 
crease or decrease of the circulation 
upon the public, with reference to the 
state of the foreign exchanges in the 
import or export of bullion.” Mr 
Palmer’s examination then goes on :— 

1145. ‘* Is the committee to under- 
stand, that the object of keeping the 
amount of securities nearly invariable, 
is'to preserve a certain fixed amount 
of notes outstanding, and to suffer the 
remainder of the circulation to be 
regulated by the action of the public 
exclusively ?>—Certainly. 

1146. “Is the proportion of one- 
third reserve in bullion fixed with re- 
gard to the circulation only, or with 
regard to the joint capacity of the 
bank as a bank of issue and a bank of 
deposit ?—In regard to the joint char- 
acter of the Bank as a bank of issue 
and a bank of deposit.” 

It is to be understood from this, that 
when merchants and exchange brokers 
draw upon the bank of England for 
bullion to be exported, the bank-notes 
that'they pay to'fhe bank on the oc- 
easion are not to be re-issued,* in 
order that by that means the aggre- 
gate of notes in circulation being re- 
duced,’ money may be rendered so 
searce throughout the country that 
Bank of England’ notes cannot be 
parted with to a large extent for this 
operation on the’bullion. ad 
- The actual transactions of the bank, 
especially taken in conjunction with 
those’ of the other paper money issuers 


a 
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of the ns have, it appears from 
evidence in the report, by no means 
corresponded with this interpretation 
of the proposed system of action; 
but it would be unjust to the bank di- 
rectors not to point out that any de- 
parture from their own system pro- 
bably results from the ill working of 
the whole paper-money system of the 
country, which is neither regulated 
by the bank of England, nor by any 
satisfactory principle. 

Evidence of Mr W. R. Wood :— 

667. “ Are you not aware that Mr 
Horsley Palmer, in his pamphlet on 
the conduct of the Bank of England, 
published early in the year 1837, as- 
eribed the drain for gold during the 
year 1836 to the demand for gold 
which originated in the United States? 
—I think his statement was, that he 
ascribed it in a great measure, not I 
think wholly, to the demand for gold 
for America; that the gold did go to 
America, there is, I believe, no doubt; 
but I apprehend, first, that if the bank 
had acted upon the rule of regulating 
the amount of her circulation by the 
fluctuations of the bullion, the demand 
of gold for America would soon have 
checked itself; and, secondly, that, 
acting as the Bank did act, the gold 
was sure to go away, either to Ameri- 
ca or somewhere else. 

668. ‘ Have you any further state- 
ment to make with reference to the 
conduct of the Bank of England ?—In 
the course of the year, from January 
the Ist; 1837, to January the Ist, 1838, 
things were brought back to a healthy 
position; the amount of securities, 
representing the circulation, the bul- 
lion, and the circulation, (deposits, } 
being all brought back to something 
like the points from which they had 
departed; but in the year commen- 
cing January the Ist, 1839, the Bank 
pursued the same course as in 1836, 
and with the same unfortunate results. 
From the Ist of January 1839, to the 
Ist of January 1840, there is an in- 
crease in that portion of the securities 
which, conjointly with. the bullion in 
the Bank, represents the circulation, 
of more than £4,000,000 in what 
ought to be a fixed amount ; there is a 
decrease in the deposits of more than 
£3,000,000, whilst there is an actual 
increase of more than £1,000,000 





* I am disposed to ‘concur with several of the witnesses in considering a large pro- 
portion ofthe Bank deposits_precisely-the-same,—to-all-intents and purposes, as bank~ 
notes in ¢irculation, . . : 
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in the total securities; the Bank, 
therefore, in place of selling securities 
to meet the amount of £3,000,000 of 
deposits withdrawn, actually increas- 
ed her securities ; and the consequence 
was that she was on the verge of stop- 
ping payment. This calculation is 
made without reference to alterations 
which ought to be made for the Paris 
loan, which makes the matter so much 
the worse. 

669. “ You are aware that the rule 
you have stated for the management 
of the issues is not a rule which the 
Bank of England has herself laid 
down; can you state any case in 
which injury has arisen from the 
Bank’s departing from such rules as 
she has herself laid down ?—The rule 
of the Bank, I believe, proceeds upon 
the assumption that the deposits and 
the circulation are precisely upon the 
same footing with regard to the pro- 
vision which she is bound to make for 
meeting them ; but in the year 1839, 
the Bank departed from her own rule 
byfinereasing the securities. Mr Hors- 
ley Palmer, inh is evidence in 1832, 
in answer to question 84, says, he con- 
siders it important to keep the securi- 
ties at as nearly the same amount as 
¢an be managed. Mr Warde Nor- 
man, in his evidence in 1832, in an- 
swer to question 2394, says, the object 
is to keep the securities, upon the 
whole, at the same amount, or nearly 
the same amount. In 1839, the 
Bank increased her securities from 
£21,680,000 to £22,913,000, or more 
than a million. The rule of providing 
for a drain upon her deposits by a sale 
of securities would have told her to 
reduce her securities; her own rule 
would have told her to remain at all 
events stationary. In violation of her 
own rule, she increased her securities, 
and the committee are aware how 
nearly very serious consequences have 
resulted from this. 

And Mr §S. J. Loyd says, 3077, 
“ Under the existing system, the de- 
viations from the state requisite to be 
maintained for the certain preserva- 
tion of convertibility, have been such, 
that reflecting persons, and indeed the 
whole community, have been seriously 
apprehensive that payment in gold on 
demand would cease; and therefore 
we are now dealing ‘not with an evil 
that has actually occurred, but with a 
danger of the occurrence of that evil 
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which has been of the most imminent 
and alarming kind.” . 

It is probable that the confusion 
and discrepancy discovered in any 
attempt to reconcile system and prac- 
tice in the management of the paper 
circulation, result partly from the mix- 
ture of the regulation of the currency 
with banking operations in general, 
which, though they have never yet 
been separated in practice, are in their 
nature perfectly distinct. 

How the Bank of England and 
other bankers may deal with stocks, 
exchequer bills, deposits, and bills of 
exchange, is a matter which it is un- 
necessary for Government to control, 
or for the committee to be informed 
of. The parties concerned in mana- 
ging those things, with due care of 
their own interest, are not suspected 
of endangering that of the public; but 
there is ample experience and evidence 
that the creation of paper money can- 
not be left to the uncontrolled man- 
agement of the same parties, without 
extreme hazard to the most important 
interests of the country. Mr Norman 
says, q. 3324, ** The rule of 1832 
certainly acted satisfactorily about the 
period referred to in the question, but 
I certainly-consider that it is a rule 
founded on incorrect principle, and 
which cannot be maintained at all 
times and under all circumstances; and 
it seems to me that the error of the 
rule, as I have already so often stated, 
arises from its uniting deposits and 
circulation, and mixing together the 
business of issue and ordinary bank- 
ing business, which I conceive ought 
to be completely separated.” 

Upon this one subject there is com- 
plete agreement among all the wit- 
nesses, though they differ as to the 
mode and principles of the future re- 
gulation of the paper currency ; and 
those best qualified to form an opinion 
on the subject are not only undecided 
as to plan, but are evidently unable 
to point out any system of conducting 
the issue that would be satisfactory to 
the country. 

-A distinct bank of issue seems to be 
rather the favourite project; but we 
apprehend that the country at large 
would at once repudiate such ascheme. 
—How is such a bank to be consti- 
tuted? How managed? Is it to be 
an overwhelming monopoly? or a 
Government engine? 
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